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A puLL abnormality broods over Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
through the prolonged coal stoppage and the depressed 
conditions of the shipbuilding and other industries; and, 
naturally, the citizens do not take kindly to the materializa- 
tion of the old ironical aphorism regarding the taking of 
coals to Newcastle. But they do not burden or try to op- 
press their visitors with local troubles. Those who visit 
Newcastle for a specific and legitimate purpose are made 
welcome, and the object of their presence there is the thing 
that matters. The members of the British Commercial 
Gas Association experienced this at their Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting last week. Had the city been at the apex of in- 
dustrial activity and prosperity, they could not have had 
a more transparently genuine welcome from their Presi- 
dent (Mr. John E. Cowen, J.P.), and his colleagues of the 
directorate of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead 
Gas Company, or from the Lord Mayor (Mr. Councillor 
Anthony Oates) and the Corporation. As a matter of fact, 
the Lord Mayer and Corporation took the lead in welcom- 
ing the visitors; while the Gas Company made generous 
contribution to the hospitality and interest with which the 
programme for the occasion scintillated. Into the work 
of arranging the details, in collaboration with the officials 
of the Association, those two enthusiasts in organized 
and co-operative work, Mr. T. P. Ridley, the Secretary 
and Commercial Manager, and Mr. Frank P. Tarratt, 
the Chief Engineer, had also thrown their energies. 
The industrial and business men of Newcastle know the 
value to an industry of such work as that in which the 
“B.C.G.A.”’ are engaged; and we find in much that was 
said during the conference indications of admiration for 
that work, as well as a high appreciation of the national 
services rendered by the industry—especially during the 
months of emergency. 

All this made a fine environment for the conference. 
Those who were present at it have taken away to their 
spheres of daily activity deep impressions as to the needs 
of our time s, and our appropriate part in the supplying of 
those needs. In the gas industry, we have a good opinion 
of its inherent and latent strength; but it has to be 
borne in mind that the one must be maintained always, 
and the other dev eloped as and when opportunity allows. 
Our obligations in both respects increase with external 
deve Jopments. The President of the National Gas Council 
(Mr. D. Milne Watson) gave point to this when he said 
at the dinner that the work of the industry is not only to 
advertise and educate, but to go out and find fresh fields 
for the use of its primary product. Our competitors are 
as fully persuaded as we are that similar work is theirs— 
as Vy 55% present operations on their behalf. The 
“ B.C.G.A.” is equally alive; and, fortunately, the capa- 
city and energy of those to whom the executive work is 
entrusted appear to be inexhaustible. Finance is the only 
thing that puts a limit to their activities. But that must 
not be permitted to stand in the way. It is being appre- 
a year by year to greater extent in the chief com- 
petine industry, that money must be expended to protect 
interests and to secure development. The Executive Chair- 
man (Mr. F. W. Goodenough) has his eyes upon the diffi- 
cult times ahead, and upon the work required to pilot the 
Sas industry successfully through them. Activity from a 


**B.C.G.A.” 


at Newcastle. 


trading rival must be met by activity; and the accounts 
of the Association show that there can be no increase of 
activity with the present level of contributed funds. The 
membership of the Association can now boast of 800 under- 
takings, representing 92°4 p.ct. of the gas output of the 
country. The undertakings are invited this year to make 
increased subscription according to their ability ; but next 
year they will be officially asked to make their central 
organization subscription on the basis of 6s., and the fol- 
lowing year 7s. 6d. These figures are not large in view 
of the interests involved. Apart from competition, we 
agree with Viscount Ednam, the President of the Society 
of British Gas Industries, that we cannot arrive at the 
ideal of up-to-date scientific development without propa- 
ganda. Of that fatt we are well aware in the gas indus- 
try; the scientific application and utilization of gas being 
one of the strongest defences of interests and aids to de- 
velopment that the industry can have. But to realize fully 
such application and utilization, there must be never- 
ceasing educational propaganda. As a colliery owner, 
Viscount Ednam is interested in the use of coal; and he 
describes it as a ‘‘ crime ’’ to put the raw material on to a 
fire. That is one among other cognate matters that people 
have to be taught. 

The scientific utilization of coal will be made the easier 
the more successful the work of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.,’’ and the 
more progress heating by gas and coke makes. And that 
progress will carry with it the headway of that desirable 
improvement in life—the abatemeat of the pollution of 
the atmosphere by smoke. This is a matter which was 
referred to by Mr. Cowen in his Presidential Address, 
upon which comment was made in our last issue. It is 
also a matter upon which Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S., 
treated in his masterly lecture at Newcastle. As President 
of the Sunlight League, he has been in correspondence 
with the Ministry of Health upon the shortcoming of the 
Smoke Abatement Bill in not dealing with,domestic smoke, 
but, as the Bill is now drafted, positively exempting: it. 
What is wanted is that legislation should include provi- 
sions which will give impetus to the ball of reform which 
has already been set rolling by the voluntary adoption of 
smokeless domestic heating methods; but, according to 
the correspondence Dr. Saleeby has had with the Minis- 
try of Health, the Government, while recognizing the 
necessity of reform for the sake of health and property 
protection, believe that popular sentiment would be op- 
posed to any action of the kind. The reasoning of the 
Government in this particular appears to be rather faulty. 
They submit that the ‘‘ spontaneous adoption of smokeless 
methods is progressing very favourably; ’’ and, naturally, 
Dr. Saleeby points out that that is no argument for inac- 
tion. On the contrary, it proves the reasonableness and 
the practicability of pressing for the wider extension of the 
various smokeless methods. Housing schemes, too, have 
proved that in many places by-laws dealing with this mat- 
ter could be made without damage to private building or 
financial hardship to householders. It is held by the lec- 
turer that the flexibility of a purely permissive clause is 
required, and a beginning should be made by insisting 
upon the prevention of smoke from all new houses, no 
matter by whom built. In the clause, cooking apparatus 
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should be specifically referred to as well as heating ap- 
paratus. The coal-fired kitchener is the obvious first 
victim. If the Government would only consider the 
wonderful popularity of gas cookers among people who use 
the penny-in-the-slot meter, they would at once have illus- 
tration of the soundness of Dr. Saleeby’s argument. No 
one seeks universal application at one step. But if the 
Government will only show their belief. ‘‘ even in the 
limited efficacy and pracéicability of existing smokeless 
methods, public interest would be aroused, and a consider- 
able stimulus would be given to householders in general 
to investigate the’ valuable methods with the view to 
adoption.”’ 

These contentions point to one phase of the work that 
lies immediately at hand for the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ It is mani- 
fest that, if there is success in getting the Government to 
recognize that their legislative help is needed to give 
an impetus to the progress of a reform which they them- 
selves acknowledge to be necessary, there will be a large 
amount of work to be done in educating the public as to 
the methods which have supremacy in value for them. 
The struggle between the competitors for favour will be 
immediately intensified; and we must not forget how 
keenly eager are our competitors to get a day load, par- 
ticularly in those residential areas where there is not a 
substantial industrial load. 

There are points in the valuable papers by Mr. T. P. 
Ridley and Mr. H. H. Creasey to which we shall direct at- 
attention next week. But of the meeting generally, it 
must be said that it was constructive in every part; and 
papers, discussions, and speeches were of a high standard. 
Above all things, the proceedings will impress the fact upon 
those who were present and thcse who read our report 
that our responsibilities in the service and trading field are 
growing greater and greater, and that educative propa- 
ganda cannot be curtailed, but must be extended to be 
parallel with requirement. That impression and several 
others are accompanied by happy memories of the warmth 
of the reception by, and genuine hospitality of, our friends 
at Newcastle. 


Stop the Construction of Flueless Rooms. 


THE gas industry is not going to let rest the matter of the 
modern innovation, for a well-known motive, of construct- 
ing rooms without flues. The electricians tell the archi- 
tects and builders that the motive is economy in building ; 
at the back of the electrical mind is the knowledge that 
flueless rooms mean the adoption of electric heating. 
Probably those who find electric heating too expensive for 
their pockets will, where they are unfortunate enough to 
become tenants of a house with flueless rooms, adopt oil- 
stoves. However, there are two main objections to flue- 
less rooms. The most important one is that they are 
unhygienic; and the other, that they remove from the 
tenant the ability to adopt whichever form of labour- 
saving heating is most economical. There is no need to 
be anything but frank about this matter. The interest of 
gas undertakings is to keep completely open the power of 
the householder to use gas-fires if he so desires; but they 
have on their side the argument that a flue, of proper 
dimensions and construction, forms at all times a ventilat- 
ing method vastly superior to a simple ventilating brick or 
grating in the upper part of the room, -which may not emit 
but may admit, without the introduction of some ancillary 
device, such as an electric fan, which causes additional 
expense. Where a reverse draught action is set up 
through the provision of a grating only, the occupant of 
the room may be disposed of to block-up apertures. The 
flueless recom, with an electric heater, is obviously a con- 
tribution to unhealthy conditions. Thus it is that the 
Ministry of Health and local building authorities have to 
choose between allowing flueless rooms to exist, or pro- 
tecting the health of the householder and his liberty to 
select the smokeless labour-saving method of heating he 
thinks the better one. 

At last week’s meeting of the ‘* B.C.G.A.,”’ the Execu- 
tive Chairman (Mr. F. W. Goodenough) submitted a re- 
port by his Committee on this pressing subject. It will 
be observed that the Committee have addressed a com- 
munication regarding it to the Ministry of Health, which 


puts the position plainly and cogently. They are doing 








nothing secretly in the matter. They know the s1 


ength 
of the case against this abuse of hygienic conditi: ne te 
rooms. They believe, too, that the publication of tiie jp. 
formation contained in the letter will be valuable io the 
members of the Association in discussing this question 
with those who have local influence in connection with jt. 
It is not, however, a matter which can be left unregulated 
to all local authorities with electricity supply undertakings, 
because there are some who would—whatever was said, 
and however plain the case against them—throw common 
sense to the winds, and vote in favour of the flueless room 
and the electric heater for the sake of their electricity yn. 
dertaking; and unhygienic conditions could be promoted 


and persisted in for aught they would care. Therefore, 
for such, it is necessary that some positive rule should be 
laid down in the matter; and the Ministry of Health alone 
can effect this, and make it operative where ignoraice or 
indifference exists. They could do this by amending the 
by-law governing the matter, as contained in section 58 
of ‘‘ Modern By-Laws.’’ That by-law was formulated 
fifty years ago, when knowledge was not what it is to- 
day, and when conditions were vastly different. To con- 
struct a flueless room now for human occupation would 
be a retrograde step, which should not be tolerated. Pol- 
lution of the air by respiration in a room with nothing 
but a small area grating near the ceiling would promote 
conditions which are opposed to the functions of the 
Ministry of Health; while the movement and removal of 
contaminated air can_be definitely effected, and in the sim- 
plest manner possible, by a flue or ventilating shaft, car- 
ried above the ridge of the house. The gas industry by 
built-in gas-fires and economy flues can maintain hygienic 
conditions, and give the householder at the same time the 
heat he requires on a more economical basis than the 
electric heater. All reason and every practical considera- 
tion are in favour of this being done. Accompanying the 
communication to the Ministry of Health is a table of 
minimum flue areas for various sizes of gas-fires, with 
certain simple regulations for their construction. It is 
suggested that these should be adopted, and that no de- 
parture from them should be tolerated. 

The Ministry have the whole matter under consideration ; 
and it is hoped that, as a result, and with the view of 
maintaining healthy homes, they will take measures which 
will put an end to the new degradation of home hygienic 
conditions. Members of the Association are asked to be 
on the alert for any housing plans which embody objection- 
able proposals in this connection, and to communicate with 
headquarters should they be unsuccessful in 
their satisfactory amendment. 


must be treated as such. 


securing 


It is a serious subject, and 


Gas Engineering Scholarships. 


WHEN once American gas administrators have come to 
a definite conclusion regarding any matter of policy, they 
do not allow the grass to grow under their feet before 
giving it effect. Among the strong convictions of these 
times in the United States is that men who are qualifying 
for responsible positions in the gas industry in the near 
future will need more training than works experience 
alone can give them. We have only to take stock of our 
developments—technical, commercial, and potential—to 
find ourselves in hearty agreement with our American 
friends. On our side, the view is not something new. 
The need has been preached for long past; but the ap- 
preciation of it in this country is not so universal as we 
should like to see. There has been growth; but not, so 
far, up to expectations. What we should like to witness 
is more practical evidence of the general realization of this 
fundamental requirement among gas men. American gas 
leaders appear to have grasped the fact that, if a higher 
standard of training is to be achieved for the chief execu- 
tive men of the industry, they themselves must do more 
than in the past to provide the necessary facilities. 

In the current issue of the ‘‘ American Gas Association 
Monthly,’’ there is an account of a very effective way in 
which gas administrators of the United States are testify- 
ing to their belief in the value of a University training for 
young men entering the profession of gas engineering. 
No less than fourteen scholarships for the course in gas 
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engineering have been established in the Johns Hopkins 
University by gas companies operating in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and other cities. Several other 
companies are giving favourable consideration to the 
establishing of like scholarships, either this year or in 
1927. The Schooi of Gas Engineering at the Johns 
Hopkins University was established only two years ago; 
and it is intended to make it a big success in the inte- 
rests of the industry. Before the courses were estab- 
lished, a representative visited the Gas Engineering De- 
partment of the Leeds University, in order to make full 
inquiries; and the curriculum has been arranged along 
very similar lines. In the gas industry we have an enor- 
mous capital invested, trading ramifications in buying 
and selling are large and widespread, competition is rife 
in respect of all our commodities, and will be still more 
intensified with time and the advances made by competi- 
tors. Responsibility in the future will be of a far different 
order from what it has been; and the greatest weight of 
responsibility rests upon the technical chief of every gas 
undertaking. It should not be necessary to say anything 
more than that every gas undertaking in a position to 
render practical assistance and inducement in the training 
of technical officers for the future should do its part for 
the protection and development not only of its own in- 
terests, but those of the industry at large. The establish- 
ing of Gas Engineering Scholarships is one way of effect- 
ing this. 


Coke Research Making Headway. 


Since the excellent contribution which was made to the 
literature of coke, through the ‘* Coke Competition ”’ 
organized by the ‘‘ JouRNAL’”’ (upon the suggestion and 
material support of the Woodall-Duckham Companies), 
and the conferences held on the subject by the Chemical 
Engineering Group of the Society of Chemical Industry 
and other technical bodies representing the carbonizing 
industries, interest has risen greatly regarding the needed 
physical qualities of coke for its various applications, and 
fresh investigation has developed in several quarters as 
to how best to realize the essential properties. It has been 
learnt that the coal-blending method of achieving these 
may have important economic effects upon the carboniza- 
tion process itself—particularly the high temperature—in 
breaking down the heat resistance of the plastic layer, 
promoting quicker heat permeation, and therefore retort 
or oven throughput. Work in this direction is proceed- 
ing in various quarters, either through organized pro- 
cedure or privately. 

In later columns, the interesting news. is given that, at 
a meeting held at Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, a Northern Coke Research Committee has been 
formed, for the purpose of investigating, in co-ordination 
with other research centres, the properties of coke pro- 
duced and used in the Northern area, and of the materials 
from which they are made, in order to develop means 
whereby improved products and methods of manufacture 
may be attained. The importance of the subject, not only 
to coke producers but to the users of coke, is illustrated 
by the fact that, at the meeting, there were representatives 
of the Cumberland and Durham Coal Owners’ Associa- 
tions, the Cleveland Ironmasters’ Association, the West 
Coast Blast Furnace Owners’ Association, the National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, the New- 
castle and Gateshead Gas Company, and the Coke Oven 
Managers’ Association. It is from these bodies that the 
new Research Committee has been formed—thus repre- 
senting coal producers, and coke makers and users. 

Similar work is proceeding at the Sheffield Univer- 
sity, and by the Fuel Research Board, as described on the 
occasion by Mr. Edgar C. Evans. The Gas Investigation 
Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers and the 
Leeds University are also engaged in the same direction. 
There appears to have been no need, at the meeting at 
Armstrong College, to emphasize specially the importance 
of such work, as there was prior recognition of this by all 
who took part. From what was stated by Dr. Cecil A. 
Cochrane (who, it is hoped, will accept the Chairmanship 
of the Committee), laboratory accommodation and equip- 
ment will be provided, and technical direction will be 
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To Prof. H. V. A. Briscoe and Prof. Granville Poole will 
be entrusted the direction of the research; and the former 
will be Secretary to the Committee. 

In breaking this new ground in the Northern area, it is 
recognized that, for the common good,. one thing is im- 
perative; and it is that there should be co-operation be- 
tween all the various centres at which work on this sub- 
ject is proceeding, so that there may be as far as possible 
co-ordination of investigation, and that information as to 
what is being done, with the results obtained, should have 
free transmission between them. Only in this way can 
the largest beneficial effects be realized to bring about a 
proper solution of the problems of coke manufacture and 
use, which are of such vital importance to our industries 
and to domestic service. 


Rapidity of Combustion of Low-Grade Gas. 

In our ‘‘ Correspondence ’’ columns to-day, Mr. George 
Helps raises for consideration a point of great importance, 
which is backed by Dr. W. B. Davidson. It is, briefly 
put, that the rapidity of combustion of low-grade gas is 
greater than that of high-grade gas. It is stated that Dr. 
Davidson has found that the flame temperature of 180 
B.Th.U. gas is practically as good as that of 500 B.Th.U. 
gas—the flame temperature being 1530° C. in the former, 
and 1550° in the latter, case. Mr. Helps advances figures 
which show that, as the calorific power of gas ascends, at a 
given pressure on a given burner head, there is a notable 
drop in the B.Th.U. per hour developed in a completely 
combustible mixture. Here we have a scientific problem 
of an intensely interesting and significant character; and 
we agree that it may be of fundamental importance. At 
any rate, it is a matter which the gas industry should take 
in hand, by putting to proof the findings of Dr. David- 
son’s experiments. Additional details will be found in 
Mr. Helps’ letter. 


The Great Failure. 

WepneEspAy of last week was the day on which the 
Miners’ Federation Executive were to see their power re- 
established in the coal industry by the triumph of the 
‘* Council of War’’ and the intensified campaign which 
is fast fizzling out—its authors finding, to their chagrin, 
that it has no potency in the direction hoped for. On that 
day, the mines already at work were to be again silent 
and unproductive. It did not come about; and there was 
no rejoicing among the members of the foolish militant 
‘*Council.’? Thousands of men have been going back day 
by day, until, at the end of the week, there were some- 
thing like 264,000 active workers in or at the mines—prob- 
ably more than one-third of those who will be required 
for some time—and the production for the week is esti- 
mated at Over 1,000,000 tons. 

In the House of Commons early in the week, during the 
special sittings for continuing the Emergency Regulations, 
the Government, active as they have been, were, as usual, 
roundly abused from the Labour benches for not doing 
something to bring about peace in the industry; but no- 
body from those same benches publicly denounced the 
Executive of the Miners’ Federation for what they have 
not done to contribute to that end, albeit they have accom- 
plished more in the way of damaging industrial workers— 
their employment and comfort—throughout the land than 
any other body of men have ever done. No honest labour 
leader—though, for public purposes, wearing a veneer of 
sympathy and support for the men who have made such 
a stupid exhibition of incompetency and bad statesman- 
ship—can honestly admire their proceedings, knowing, too, 
that their action has been a stab in the back of every 
Trades Union in the country. Having performed that 
operation with good effect, the same men have the audacity 
to turn round and ask for financial support from the vic- 
tims of their policy. The blindness of some people would 
be pitiful were we not persuaded that it is only assumed 
for public purposes. However, despite all the Govern- 
ment have done or have tried to do (though, in the event, 
it is seen that it would have been better had they not at- 
tempted anything), they were, as said above, once more at- 
tacked in the House; ‘but the incapacity of the Executive 
of the Miners’ Federation, theit wilful ignoring of facts, 








undertaken, for the Research Committee at the College. 


and no sign of constructive leadership among them, went 
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without comment from their labour associates. Even the 
Government’s accusers have not come forward with any 
brilliant suggestion which would help the coal industry 
fully to resume its career on the basis of current economic 
circumstances. ‘Their failure to do this is, of course, due 
to their not being able to discover a plan which would suit 
their dull-witted friends of the Federation, and not let 
them down with a nasty bump. But we do not think they 
need worry. The only settlement which can be effective 
in the interests of the industry and the miners is now being 
made, although it is noticed that Mr. Clynes—usually so 
fair and practical—stated in the House the other day that 
there was ‘‘ no evidence of any surrender on the miners’ 
part.’’ The news daily circulated through the country 
as to the rising numbers at work in the mining areas must 
have been overlooked by Mr. Clynes, or maybe he has 
been inspecting the coalfields through the wrong end of 
the telescope, or perhaps it was Mars and not the coal- 
fields that he was examining. However, it is not ‘‘ surren- 
der’’ by the men; it is merely a departure from an un- 
tenable position to one paved with common sense. With 
well over a quarter of a million men at work, and unre- 
sponsive to the Council of War, the latter are humiliated 
and sore. They definitely know now that the men whom 
they have betrayed and duped are not going to leave their 
employment at their behest —a behest well bespattered with 
the best brand of epithets concerning the workers in the 
mines which the vilifying tongue of Mr. Cook can find. 

Among other events of last week was a further inter- 
view between the Premier and the General Council of the 
Trade Union Congress. But the latter went with nothing 
in their hands to offer him in the way of practical sug- 
gestion, notwithstanding that they knew the Government 
have resolved not to move again unless something posi- 
tive, shapely, and promising comes along. The impot- 
ence of the General Council to do anything is partly due 
to the fact that the Miners’ Federation will not give them 
a free hand—the Executive preferring to keep matters 
from any contro] other than their own. Further, the 
Federation Executive have, with that fantastic method of 
dealing with serious things for which they have become 
famous, returned to the status quo of May 1. The rank- 
and-file of the Federation are returning to work. Ass 
things are going, the time will come when the leaders will 
still be playing their foolish game, with at their backs 
only the men who cannot find employment in the mines 
through the loss of custom for British coal, which loss 
is another effect of the Federation policy. 

At the time the foregoing was being written, the 
leaders of the ‘* T.U.C.’’ were having a conference with 
the Miners’ Federation; and subsequently they had an 
interview with Mr. Winston Churchill, in the absence of 
Mr. Baldwin from London. It is understood that, as a 
resuit, the Federation are prepared temporarily to climb 
down (to save total and ignominious disaster to the Execu- 
tive) by agreeing to district settlements for a period—say, 
three or six months-~and then for their co-ordination in a 
national agreement. Such a patchwork settlement after 
a six months’ stoppage would not suit either the colliery 
owners or the country. There has been sufficient experi- 
ence of the miners’ leaders to know that, after the period 
of temporary arrangement had expired, the whole situa- 
tion would once more be in a state of chaos. That would 
exactly suit their policy. The proposals, however, were 
only made tentatively, inasmuch as the Miners’ Executive 
had to take’ counsel with, and obtain the endorsement of, 
the district delegates. The one thing to be hoped is that 
the coal industry will not be again brought under the bane- 
ful domination of a national agreement. It does not har- 
monize with the diversity of its conditions. 

This week is a busy one. The Executive of the Federa- 
tion are making their final struggle for life. Yester- 
day, they held a conference with the Executives of the 
““ N.U.R.”’ and the Transport Workers’ Union to argue 
out the propriety of an embargo on coal. To-day there 
is to be a special conference of all Trade Union Executives 
regarding a general levy for the miners’ benefit. There 
will be a breezy discussion; and it may confidently be pre- 
dicted that there will be failure in securing any general 
agreement. Failure, as it was bound to do, has dogged 
the footsteps of the Miners’ Federation all along the road. 
They have not stopped coal coming into the country; they 
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have not put an end to outcropping, they have not with. 
drawn the safety men or the miners at work—on the cop. 
trary, the numbers actually engaged in production have 
risen by many thousands since the Council of War made 
their feverish charge into the districts. 








Helps v. Oldham Corporation. 

A motion in this case for leave to appeal, after the time 
for making application, was before the Master of the Rolls oy 
Monday. It was refused. A report of the proceedings appears 
in our “‘ Legal Intelligence.’’ 


Coke Rationing. 


It is desired by the Mines Department that particular at. 
tention should be paid by all concerned in the sale of coal and 
coke to the new regulations which have been issued, and which 
are referred to in our news columns. Coke is now brought 
under the rationing and permit system. Those operating in 
districts where there are plentiful supplies of coal and coke are 
asked to remember that there are areas that are, apart from the 
gas supply, poverty-stricken in respect of fuel; and what the 
authorities are aiming at is to secure a fair distribution through. 
out the land. To contribute to that object, all must do their 
utmost. 


Cheap Heating. 


Some interesting particulars are given in an article in this 
issue on ‘‘ Vertical Retort Coke for Domestic Fires.”’ The 
data were obtained from the open grate which was burning 
vertical retort coke on the stand of the Woodall-Duckham 
Companies at the recent Smoke Abatement Exhibition in Bir- 
mingham. The fire attracted much admiration. Charging the 
coke at 4os, per ton, the cost worked out to o°45d. per hour, or 
(say) 7d. per normal day of fourteen hours. It proved that dry 
vertical coke, graded 1 to 2 in., may be burnt in an ordinary 
coal grate of the semi-well type with firebrick setting, and will 
give a hot attractive fire with a minimum of attention. 


A New Coal-Selling Organization. 

In the coal industry, a great deal of interest has been taken 
since Sir Alfred Mond introduced the idea of the formation of 
coal-selling organizations, and called attention to what has 
been done in Germany. The institution of one has recently 
been announced, which will be known as the Rotherham and 
District Collieries Association, Ltd. The information comes to 
us from Messrs, John Brown & Co., Ltd., of Sheffield. It 
appears that they, in conjunction with the Dalton Main Col- 
lieries, Ltd., and the United Steel Companies, Ltd. (including 
the Rother Vale Collieries Branch and Samuel Fox & Co., Ltd.), 
have formed the new organization. More detailed information 
is given in our news columns, from which it will be seen that 
the whole of the coal sales staffs of the constituent Companies 
will be retained, so that the personal element will be unchanged. 
It is hoped that the operations of the new Association will be to 
the mutual advantage of both buyers and sellers. The consum- 
mation of that hope rests largely with the organization. 


Registration of Engineers. 

The Chairman of the London Central Branch of the Society 
of Technical Engineers (Mr. C. T. Inman) appears to be per- 
suaded that, whatever the alder engineering institutions may 
think, they will be able to get upon the Statute Book the Bill 
which they have introduced into Parliament to make compulsory 
the registration of all engineers. He admitted in a recent ad- 
dress that the number of institutions which have grown up has 
rendered it increasingly difficult to agree on joint action ; but he 
says the reception of the measure by the House of Commons, 
so far as the Society have received indications from a number 
of members, has been favourable. It is, however, hardly likely 
that the measure will be accepted by Parliament unless there is 
agreement by the principal engineering institutions. To set 
that agreement, Mr. Inman confesses, is a difficult matter. 
Their position, he acknowledges, would be affected by the 
passage of the Bill into law; but it is hoped to get them t 
examine the proposals in a friendly spirit, and to say what 
alterations they wish to have made. It would have been beticr 
if the Society of Technical Engineers had secured agreement 
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pefore going so far as to introduce a Bill into Parliament. “Our 
views on the proposals were expressed in the ‘‘ Journat ”’ for 
Jute 2, p. 448. 


Coal Exports. 

Although little business is being done in British coal 
abroad, it is a matter of interest to maintain our record, from 
the Board of Trade returns, of the position month by month. 
In September, the total quantity of coal sent from this country 
amounted to 5225 tons, the classification of which it is difficult 
to give, as nearly two-thirds of it appear under ‘‘ Other Sorts,”’ 
and the remainder under ‘‘ Anthracite” and ‘“‘Steam,”’ with only 
48 tons classified as house coal. The 5225 tons had a value of 
only £4120, which shows that the ‘‘ Other Sorts ’? must have 
been inferior material. In September, 1925, the quantity of 
coal exported was 3,902,006 tons, of a value of £3,659,844; 
and in September, 1924, 5,098,406 tons, of a value of 45,738,364. 
Taking the nine months of the year, the total exports amounted 
to 18,978,879 tons, as compared with 37,464,815 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1925, and 46,792,096 tons in that of 1924. 
How big has been the loss of business overseas through the 
coal stoppage is revealed by the values for the three years: 
1926, 417,244,456; 1925, £,38,197,224; 1924, £4555,837,606. In 
the nine months this year, the quantity of gas coal exported 
was 2,491,787 tons, of a value of £ 2,032,988. In the same 
period of 1925, 5,008,536 tons ‘were exported, of a value of 
£4,804,847 ; and in that of 1924, 6,424,356 tons, of a value of 
£7,452:956. 


Gas Coke Shipments. 

Looking back over a long course of years, we think the 
quantity of gas coke sent abroad during September will be re- 
garded as a record. The amount was 13 tons, of a value of 
£33. In September last year 68,115 tons were exported, of a 
value of £66,229; and in September, 1924, 108,307 tons, of a 
value of £190,381. Taking the nine months of this year, only 
383,408 tons have been disposed of- abroad; the value being 
£395,441. In the same period of 1925, the quantity dispatched 
overseas Was 436,142 tons, of a value of £520,000; and in that 
of 1924, 721,840 tons, of a value of £1,264,147. 


Tar Products Exports. 

In this connection, it is seen that only 526 gallons of ben- 
zole and tuluole were. shipped during September ; but in the nine 
months of the year, 420,058 gallons were sent abroad, as com- 
pared with 141,226 gallons in the same nine months of last 
year. The naphtha shipments in September amounted to 1422 
gallons, as compared with 3664 gallons in September, 1925. In 
the nine months, 59,476 gallons were shipped, as compared with 
39,237 gallons in the corresponding period of 1925. Regarding 
tar, oil, creosote, &c., the aggregate exported in the month was 
933,472 gallons, against 1,153,569 gallons in September, 1925. 
In the nine months, 33,922,750 gallons were sent abroad, as 
compared with 31,552,010 gallons in the same period of 1925. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Shipments. 

A relatively small amount of foreign business in sulphate 
of ammonia was done. The amount was 9725 tons, as com- 
pared with 21,254 tons in September of last year. In the nine 
months, 143,683 tons were sold abroad, as compared with 
‘97,298 tons in the same period of 1925. This is a failing- 
off of no less than 53,615 tons. The decline is mostly attribut- 
able to Spain and the Canaries, inasmuch as in the nine months 
of 1925, they took 95,061 tons, as compared with 36,787 tons in 
the same period of this year. Italy also shows a drop of about 
000 tons. With a purchase of 5275 tons, British West Indies 
have been smaller patrons by 3500 tons. The Dutch East Indies 
show an improvement in demand of nearly 2000 tons; Japan of 
about 8500 tons; and, distributed among other customers over- 
sas, Is an increase of approximately 8000 tons. 





Gas Oil Imports. 
The stoppage in the coal trade has been responsible for a 
a upward bound in gas oil imports. In September, 
Pi ssa received was no less than 11,531,015 gallons, as 
ie gs 6,180,530 gallons in September, 1925. In the 
—. “ of this year, 7413345063 gallons were landed, as 
Pr _ . with 53,609,892 gallons in the corresponding period 
}ear—an increase of nearly 21 million gallons. 











DR. HOULDSWORTH AND THE LAW. 


Among the successful candidates in the Michaelmas final 
examination for entrance to the Bar is Dr. H. S. HouLps- 
WorRTH, who takes the second place in the First Class. Dr. 
Houldsworth is a graduate of the University of Leeds. He has 
for the last seven years held the position of Research Assist- 
ant to Prof. Cobb in Refractory Materials, and an Assist- 
ant Lectureship in that subject. During that time Dr. Houlds- 
worth has been carrying out research work upon such subjects 
as the ‘ Reversible Thermal Expansion of Refractory 
Materials,’’ and the ‘‘ Transformations of Quartz into Cristo- 
balite and Tridymite ’’ as they occur in refractory bricks and 
blocks made from silica or fireclay—these papers having been 
mainly submitted to the Ceramic Society, and published in their 
“Transactions.’? Twelve months ago he was awarded the 
Doctorate of Science at the University of Leeds for this work, 
and is now to be heartily congratulated upon success in another 
branch of his activities. 


_ 
—- 


OBITUARY. 


The death has occurred of Mr. FREDERICK T. DICKINSON, a 
Director of the Sunderland Gas Company, and a well-known 
marine engineer on the North-East Coast. He was Chairman 
of Messrs. John Dickinson & Son, marine engine builders, of 
Sunderland. 


The service on Wednesday, Oct. 27, in Exeter Cathedral, in 
connection with the funeral of Alderman F. TEMPLER DEPREE, 
was very largely attended, the deceased having been as well 
known as he was highly respected. Among those present were 
Directors, heads of departments, and employees, to the num- 
ber of about 300, of Messrs. Willey & Co., Ltd. (of which firm 
Alderman Depree was Chairman), as well as representatives of 
the various other organizations with which he was associated. 
There were many beautiful floral tributes. 





_ 


EVENING STAR LODGE, No. 1719. 


The W.M., W. Bro. Alfred H. Henry, presided at the October 
regular meeting of the Evening Star Lodge, which was held 
last Wednesday at Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, 
London. The S.W. and J.W. chairs were occupied respectively 
by W. Bro. A. E. Broadberry, P.M., L.R. (in the unavoidable 
absence of Bro. Frederick G. Cockey), and W. Bro, A. L. 
Croager. 

The lodge having been duly opened and routine business dis- 
posed of, the initiate of the previous meeting, Bro. Arthur M. 
Bell, Public Lighting Superintendent to the Tottenham District 
Light Heat and Power Company, was advanced a degree by the 
W.M. Bro. John A. Brentnall officiated as S.D.; and W. Bro. 
J. Fred. Wicks, P.M., also assisted during the course of the 
proceedings. 

Two candidates were proposed with a view to ballot and 
initiation at the ensuing meeting of the lodge next month. 
They are Mr. James Howard Goldsmith, Engineering Assistant 
at the Sydenham Works of the South Suburban Gas Company, 
and Mr. Lionel Richard Fender, Manager of the Henley-on- 
Thames Gas-Works. 





FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


Nov. 6.—ScottisH Junior Gas AssociATION (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Meeting at the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
6.—WaLEs AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GaAs Associa- 
TION.—Meeting at Cardiff. Inspection of meter repair shop 
of the Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Company. Paper by 
Mr. B. C. Phillips, of Hove. 
Nov. 9.—NatTionaL Gas Councit.—Meeting. 
Nov. 9.—FEDERATION OF Gas EmpLoyers.—Meeting. 
Nov. 11.—Society oF British Gas’ INDUSTRIES.—Autumn 
general meeting at the Hotel Cecil, under the presidency of 
Viscount Ednam, M.C. 
12.—SoUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGers.—General meeting at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
W.C,, at 2.15. 
13.—LONDON 
ASSOCIATION.—Visit to the 
Light and Coke Company. 
16.—Gas ComPaANIES’ PROTECTION AssociATION.—Annual 
meeting at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 3 o’clock. 
Nov. 19.—Erriciency CLus.—Discussion on the Relative Fields 
and Merits of Gas and Electricity.—7.30 for 8. Vernon 
House, Park Place, St. James’ Street, S.W. 
Nov. 20.—YorKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AssoctATION.—Meeting at 
Sheffield. 
Dec. 7-8.—INSTITUTION OF FUEL TECHNOLOGY.—Meeting. 
Feb. 16.—‘* B.C.G.A.’’ MipLtanp District CONFERENCE. 
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INSTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS. 
Nov. 9.—Advisory Committee on Education. 
Nov. 10.—Emergency Committee, Finance Committee. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue “‘ Electrical Review ” has published a special number on 
‘* Domestic Electrification.”” In this case the production is 
mainly devoted to the subject, and, in a plentitude of material, 
its various aspects are dealt with. 
This is not always the case. Many so- 
called special numbers are nothing but 
pretences; and their principal design is 
to net additional advertisement revenue on as economical a basis 
as possible. The ‘‘ Review ’’ special is opportune, coming al- 
most at the advent of the ‘‘ Wiring of Britain’s Homes Cam- 
paign,’’ about which we read so much, but hear so little in 
our home life. Our contemporary looks upon electricity as 
‘* Britain’s domestic need ; ’’ a companion need is money where 
electricity is used for cooking and house heating. We gather 
that the ‘‘ Review’ has great faith that electricity has the 
power to bring ‘‘ the greatest scientific aid to freer, happier, 
and better life in the many millions of British households which 
at the present time are groping in the old-fashioned ways of 
comparative darkness, with the daily round far more mono- 
tonous and arduous and unhealthy than it need be because they 
are deprived of electrical facilities. Electricity, like Mercy, 
blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.’’ Having paused 
to take breath, we ask ourselves whether our contemporary is 
labouring under the misapprehension that gas is one of the 
‘* old-fashioned ways,’’ because, if so, popularity is the nega- 
tion of its submission, and popularity built upon economy and 
a range of usefulness which electricity cannot match. The 
** Review ”’ regards the rise in the price of electricity, just at 
the time of the ‘‘ campaign,’’ as being rather unfortunate, par- 
ticularly for the ‘‘ other uses’ of electricity—the ‘‘ other 
uses ’’ being those for which thin charges have to be made, 
owing to the cheapness of the thermal property of the com- 
petitors. It mentions that there are cases where the increase 
has involved a 50 p.ct. addition to the heating and general 
domestic rates, but 10 p.ct. on the lighting rate has been found 
sufficient. We need not tell our contemporary why that is; 
but to other people who may not know, we mention that the 
lighting Peter is robbed to pay for Paul’s shortcomings. The 
appeal is made to electricity authorities not to advance 
charges for ‘‘ other uses ’? more than is absolutely necessary— 
simply because ‘“‘ other uses,”’ electrically served, cannot stand 
it, with other agents offering more heat value for money. A 
little later the ‘‘ Review ”’ sapiently remarks: ‘‘ Of course, 
there will always be people prejudiced in favour of other means, 
whether as shareholders in gas companies or for other reasons ; 
but ignorance and disinterested prejudice can be effectively dealt 
with as the result of educative demonstration. We may assure 
our contemporary that the number of shareholders in gas com- 
panies and the number of gas consumers have no parallel; and 
that an enormously preponderating number are consumers “‘ for 
other reasons.’’ The capacity effectively to deal with ‘‘ ignor- 
ance and disinterested prejudice ’’ by ‘‘ educative demonstra- 
tion ’’ is abundantly testified by the number of instances in 
which gas has been re-established where electric appliances 
for ‘‘ other uses,’’ through misconception, have been installed. 
The contents of the special number are 
Mr. R. P. Sloan, the Presi- 
dent of the Electrical Development Asso- 
ciation, in one of the articles, makes the mouths of contractors 
water by telling them what an amount of money would pass 
into their hands if all the 8 million of Britain’s homes yet un- 
wired could be brought into the electric fold, and what an 
amount of plant would be required to supply their needs if all 
their light, heat, and power requirements were confided to elec- 
tricity. Naturally; and what a waste it would be to spend all 


‘* Britain’s Domestic 
Need.”’ 


The Contributions. _inter@sting. 





the money that would be needed on equipment costing more | 


than that called for by other agents, and demanding the use 
of a more expensive form of heat energy! Mr. J. W. Beau- 
champ, the Director of the Electrical Development Associa- 
tion, urges his readers to ‘‘ Help Us to Help You ’’—particu- 
larly in connection with the campaign, which means more 
money. Mr. W. E. Bush advises what should be done to de- 
velop the lighting business. An account of what has been done 
to develop the domestic load on the North-East Coast is given 
by Mr. W. F. T. Pinkney. Miss Caroline Haslett dilates on 
‘“ Women’s Contribution to Electrica! Development.’? Mr. R. 
Hardie supplies some impressions of American methods in 
selling electricity. In a contribution on ‘* Tariffs for Elec- 
tricity Supply,’’ Lieut.-Col. Vignoles is strongly in favour of a 
two-part tariff; but, like the Advisory Committee to the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners (whose report was noticed last week), he 
favours the basing of the primary charge on floor area, taking 
the ground floor only, but making an allowance in the case of 
bungalows with bedrooms on the ground level. If one wants 
to lower the price of current under the system, then have a 
house of small superficial area. Lieut.-Col. Vignoles is not 
. favourable to rateable value ias a basis. It worked well on pre- 
war valuations; but difficulties arose with new houses, while, 


with the larger areas now supplied by undertakings, the basis 
of the assessment of rates frequently varies in different parts 
Mr. W. Ellerd-Styles tells how small houses should be wired. 
There is a contribution on electric washers. A later article 
deals with electric fires, the main differences of which appear 
to be in the design of the casings. Some three-and-a-h:ilf pages 
are devoted to electric cooking appliances, in which it js Pi 
knowledged that the part of the cooker which calls for improve. 
ment more than any other, ‘‘ on account of its low efliciency,” 
is the boiling-ring. Electric water heating is accorded a place 
near the end of the special material; but there is not! ing that 
is particularly exciting in the plain descriptive allusion to the 
several claimants for adoption, which is so painfully slow jn 
materializing. Before there can be any substantial application 
of electricity to water heating, the industry must take in hand 
the problem of reinforcing human patience and self-sac;ifice, 


Damage estimated at about £25,000 
was done in an hour by a fire which 
broke out on Tuesday alternoon, 
Oct. 12, at the Wesleyan Church, Union 
Street, Torquay. The church, which had an imposing front to 
Torquay’s main business thoroughfare, was built in 1879, and 
had seating accommodation for 1100 people. A fine organ, cost- 
ing £56000, had been installed in 1882. Quite recently the 
building had been renovated and redecorated, and an “ up-to. 
date ’’ system of electric lighting introduced. The church was 
completely gutted, and some neighbouring premises were more 
or less damaged by fire. The Superintendent Minister of the 
Wesleyan Circuit, in a letter published in the Torquay “ Herald 
and Express ”’ of Oct. 15, made the following statement : “‘ The 
Trustees wish me to say that they have no knowledge of the 
origin of the fire ; but they do know that no fire had been lii for 
the purposes of heating or anything else, and that no workmen 
had left a blow-lamp in the chapel, and so the origin of the 
fire is at present an unsolved mystery.’’ To spectators of the 
holocaust, however, the solution of the mystery seemed 
obvious. References were made freely to the new “ beautiful ” 
electric lighting of the interior; and the opinion was hazarded 
that it was another case of a ‘‘ fused wire.’’ The Electricity 
Department of. the Torquay Corporation has a very pushing 
propaganda staff, and is supposed to be much alive (though 
its public lighting efforts in the borough hardly uphold the 
supposition); but evidently it has: been unable to prevent the 
man-in-the-street attributing recent otherwise inexplicable out- 
breaks of fire in the district to the supply of electricity to the 
premises concerned. The Wesleyan Church is to be rebuilt 
forthwith ; and subscriptions are being invited to cover the dif- 
ference between the amount for which it was insured and the 
actual cost of rebuilding. We hope the new church will not be 
exposed to the same risk as the last, of fire breaking out when 
no one is in attendance, through the presence of live wires, 
the purpose of which can be at least as effectively fulfilled by a 
modern gas installation. The Trustees of the church should 
not overlook the fact that gas does not subject premises to the 
fire risks attendant upon a supply of electricity. 
The Woolwich Borough Council have 
The Sop to the Eltham secured a counterblast to the complaint 
Tenants. of of the tenants on the Eltham 
Housing Estate, that they are not al- 
lowed the privilege of ordinary householders in patronizing the 
agent for cooking purposes which, in their opinion, is the pre- 
ferable. The protest and the desire for freedom had too strong 
a backing for the liking of the Borough Council; and so they 
set to work to try to appease people who objected to be chained 
to the electricity undertaking, and for the good reason that they 
find electric cooking defective and less economical than gas— 
especially for all boiling operations. In short, many of them 
assert freely that they cannot afford to continue the compulsory 
purchase of electric current. The Council have been manifestly 
alarmed, and have made concessions in price. Combined with 
this, the Woolwich Borough Council Tenants’ Association set 
to work. How far this Association represent the 300 tenants 
who signed the protest and the request for freedom is not 
known. However, the organization held a public meeting, @ 
which it was stated that the Committee had secured advan- 
tages for the tenants in the way of reductions in charges. The 
previous charge was a flat rate of 2d. per unit! The Chairman 
on the occasion postulated that, at the new prices, eiectricily 
was ‘‘ far cheaper ’’ than gas. We should like to see the proof 
of that statement. - Anyway, the tenants will be able to judge— 


Destruction of a 
Church, 


300 


most of them, we take it, having had prior experience of gs: 
However, the Borough Council will be highly flattered that the 


meeting—obviously called for the dual purpose of mollilying en" 
Eltham tenants, and for securing a public acknowledgment 0 


‘“ the superiority of electricity over gas ’’-—went off so perfect y 
in accordance with the prearranged programme. The « issatis- 
fied tenants had no hooligans present for the purpose ©! break- 
ing it up, as was the case at the protest meeting called by those 
who signed the petition to the Council. Though th: Council 
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will not give the tenants their freedom to patronize gas, it is 
manifest that they were frightened over the action of the 300, 
or they would not have made any eoncession in price at the 
resent time with coal costs so high. ‘‘ Hotspot ’’ of the 
“ Electrical Times ’’ is charmed with what has been done. We 
wonder whether the 300 tenants-who signed the petition are 
equally pleased. 


The ‘‘ Electrical Times ’’ has published 
a diagram which shows that, taking 
the cooker connections in the electricity 
industry as 100 p.ct. in the year 1923, 
the total at March 31 this year shows an increase of 500 p.ct. 
The curve starts at 1912, and indicates that by 1923 the increase 
was 100 p.ct. ; by 1924, 200 p.ct.; by 1925, it was 400 p.ct.; and 
by March last, 600 p.ct., or 500 p.ct. increase on 1923. It is a 
curious method of presenting the position of cooker connections, 
as our contemporary does not give the aggregate figure which 
represents the 100 p.ct. for 1923. If this was made available, it 
would add to interest, as it would enable readers to calculate 
the aggregate number of cookers which have been added year 
by year since 1923. Perhaps the ‘‘ Electrical Times ”’ will sup- 
ply the total numbers for real electric cookers, excluding such 
articles as egg-boilers, toasters, and grillers, which, we know, 
are sometimes included in returns relating to electric cooking. 


Increase in Cooker 
Connections. 


Deal is to have a supply of electricity ; 
A Power Company and and it is to be furnished by the South- 
the Supply of Deal. East Electric Power Company. Repre- 
senting that enterprise, Mr. H. V. Har- 
vey, M.Inst.E.E., in an address at a public meeting, stated that 
the event would mark an era in the town’s history. He is labour- 
ing under the idea that the thing most required to help trade 
and industry, and to put the country on its legs, is a cheap and 
abundant supply of electricity. We dissent from any such de- 
claration. Looking at the items constituting the outgoings of 
our manufacturers, we can see expenditure which, if it could 
be reduced, would have a much greater effect than electric power 
in putting on their legs both industry and the country. He 
charged people with making comment on the Government elec- 
tricity scheme who do not really understand it. The names of 
many prominent electrical engineers could be given who have 
adversely criticized the scheme; and we do not think Mr. 
Harvey would care to repudiate their authority. At the same 
time, he admits that it will take years before it will be possible 
for the effects of the measure in regard to the cheapness of cur- 
rent to become fully operative. One result of transmitting elec- 
tricity long distances is that it necessitates high pressure; and 
Mr. Harvey confesses that this brings certain disadvantages, 
especially when the wires have to be placed overhead. In the 
case of Deal, overhead transmission will stop at a point where 
it will hardly be visible to an ordinary person, and clear of the 
town, through which it will be distributed by underground 
cables. The scheme is going to cost close upon £50,000; and 
mains will not be laid immediately in all streets. The price for 
lighting is to be 8d. per unit, and 3d. for power. At 3d. it is 
improbable that the Company will get much business; and 
itis further unlikely that people with private’ generating plants 
who can generate current for lighting or power at an average 
price cheaper than that at which the Company can profitably 
supply will give up their plants in order to pay more for energy 
from the Company’s system. In fact, Mr. Harvey candidly 
admitted, in reply to a question, that at the present stage, ‘‘ he 
could not encourage the use of electricity for cooking or heat- 
Ing purposes.’’ He also acknowledged that, if the owner of a 
Private plant could generate at 4d. per unit, his best course 
Would be to stick to the plant. Most owners of private elec- 
tricity plants can generate at an average cost below 4d.—pri- 
vate plants in London and elsewhere have been generating at 
much lower average costs. We admire Mr. Harvey’s frankness, 
as well as the enterprise which invests so much money with 
Prospects of profitableness so slender. The Deal and Walmer 
Gas Company have no doubt been, in view of the new competi- 
tion, looking into the question of the soundness of their de- 
fences ; and they will find in Mr. Harvey’s address little reason 
for being disturbed by the prospect of business rivalry. 


The ‘ Electrical Review”? has done 
good service in pointing out from time 
to time the defects of statistics which 
have been put forward in support of the Government Electricity 
Bill; and it has shown that much of the data are altogether 
unreliable. An article in our contemporary for Oct. 15 indicates 
that the Electricity Commissioners have had little to guide them 
in the preparation of their case in support of the Government 
scheme, which is undoubtedly the Commissioners’ own child. 
Regarding the lack of important data, the ‘‘ Review ” now 
tells its readers that, in the summer, the Commissioners were 
‘suing to electricity suppliers a demand for the continuous load 
curves of their generating stations for a week in June and a 
> ye in December; and a return of daily maximum loads on 
© generators for eighteen days in December, with the time of 

*ir occurrence and duration. Our contemporary says: ‘* The 


Lack of Data. 





purpose of these inquiries is to ascertain whether any advantage 
is to be gained by linking-up power stations, by the operation 
of diversity factor. Seeing that we have already been assured 
that the result of that process would be enormous economy in 
plant and in running costs, the inquiry at this stage would 
seem to be superfluous; if it were to be made at all, surely it 
ought to have been before the Government committed itself 
beyond recall to a definite line of policy. Of what use are these 
data after the event?’ All along there has been a lack of 
reliable data. For instance: ‘‘ We do not yet know how much 
electricity is generated by British industrial concerns for their 
own purposes, though the Commissioners’ last two annual re- 
ports have indicated that the amount is very considerable— 
something like 100 units per head of the whole population per 
annum; and therefore of the same order of magnitude as the 
supplies produced by statutory authorities.”’ 





NORTHERN COKE RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


Work at Armstrong College. 


At a meeting held at Armstrong College on Oct. 26, with Dr. 
Cecil A. Cocurang, M.A., D.C.L., J.P., in the chair, and at- 
tended by representatives of the Cumberland and the Durham 
Coal Owners’ Associations, the Cleveland Ironmasters’ Associa. 
tion, the West Coast Blast Furnace Owners’ Association, the 
National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, the New- 
castle and Gateshead Gas Company, and the Coke Oven 
Managers’ Association, a Northern Coke Research Committee 
was inaugurated for the purpose of investigating in co-ordina- 
tion with other research centres the properties of cokes pro- 
duced and used in the Northern Area, and of the coals from 
which they are made, in order to develop means whereby im- 
proved products and improved methods of manufacture of coke 
might be attained. 

Dr. CocuranE, in welcoming the representatives, emphasized 
the fact that experience in other areas had conclusively demon- 
strated the great value of such work as was here proposed, and 
said that Armstrong College was able to provide laboratory 
accommodation and equipment and technical direction for the 
work to be undertaken, and could provide the services of a re- 
search worker. 

Mr. Epcar C. Evans, of the National Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers, outlined work on similar lines that was 
being conducted in the University of Sheffield and by the Fuel 
Research Board; and it was decided that the fullest possible 
co-ordination of the proposed work at Armstrong College with 
that already in progress at other centres should be secured. 

Prof. H. V. A. Briscoz was appointed Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, and the immediate direction of research will be en- 
trusted jointly to him and Prof. GRANVILLE Poote. It is antici- 
pated that Dr. CocHrane will accept the Chairmanship of the 
Committee. 

The constitution of the Committee is so framed as to ensure 
the fullest possible representation of all interested in coal, iron 
and steel, and gas, together with such Government Depart- 
ments as are interested in the work, and thus ensure a col- 
lective and co-ordinated effort directed to solve the problems of 
coke manufacture and use, which are of such vital importance 
to the major industries of the Northern Area. 


<a 
—_ 


DRY QUENCHING OF COKE. 


It is reported that the following installations for the dry 
quenching of coke, under the Sulzer system, are either in 
operation or under construction in gas works : 





Capacity. 
Metric Tons per 24 Hours. 

Zurich-Schlieren (trial installation). . . . 24 
Rotterdam-KeilehavenI.. . . . . « « 1ro0o* 
Rotterdam-Keilehaven II. . 280* 
er S ao os 8 ke ek ew Oe 
ne. 2» + « «© «© « @ 6 ‘ove 
Rochester (U.S.A.). . . «© «© «© «© « « 385 
a ee ee ee ee 
Mannheim-Luzenburg. . . . . «+ « + 100 
en. 5 « « « & ae so we ee 
Berlin-Spandau . — . 100 


*Per sixteen hours. 


Regarding the Burnley installation, a short time ago we 
learned that the foundations for the plant had not then been 
started.. Respecting the use of the system at coking plants, 
there are three large installations on the Continent of a 
capacity respectively of 960, 750, and 500 tons per twenty-four 
hours. 


-_ 
-_ 





Society of British Gas Industries—The annual general meet- 
ing of the Society, as already announced in our columns, will be 
held at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C., on Thursday, Nov. 11, 
at 2.30. The Chairman of the Council, Mr. F. J. Gould, will 
present a paper on ‘‘ Gas Lighting,”’ which will be followed by 
a discussion. 
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VERTICAL RETORT COKE FOR OPEN DOMESTIC FIRES. 


(COMMUNICATED. ) 


At the recent Birmingham Smoke Abatement Exhibition, one being left at 9 p.m. in the evening. On no occasion was any 
of the exhibits which attracted considerable attention was the eee. ree . sipeting. the ria and 9 werd nore given 
: ‘ ae ia 2 o it during the day was that of keeping it replenished. During 
open grate burning ordinary gas coke on the stand of the | ost days the soleer Sk eat alee - all. a one or two days 
Woodall-Duckham Companies. This fire was burning for | que to there being a little extra ash in the coke, the poker was 
twelve hours during each of the twelve days the exhibition was | gently inserted along the firebars, in order to clear them of the 
open ; and a record of the experiences with it will be of interest | accumulation of ash. As the fire was very seldom disturbed, 
to readers of the “ JourNaL.” the hearth was never made untidy by ash particles. 

Generally speaking, fresh fuel was put on to the fire every 
2 to 23 hours, being thrown to the back of the fire, the surface 
of which sloped downwards to the front of the grate at the 
barless fire, was of the barless semi-well type, with firebrick natural angle of repose. For about ten minutes after charg. 
back and sides. It was selected from the stock of coal grates | NS there was a slight crackling, but after about twenty minutes 
held by Messrs. Parker, Winder, & Achurch, of Broad Street, the surface of the fire had become effectively radiant, and burnt 
Birmirfgham, and was chosen in preference to others since it is silently. ’ 
typical of a large number of grates installed in modern medium- _One illustration shows that the front of the grate was pro- 
sized houses. As will be seen from the accompanying illustra- | Vided with a draught regulator. This generally was kept 
tions, it is so designed that it can take the place of the old- | closed. The only time it was considered advisable to open the air 

regulator was on the occasions when the fire had been allowed 
to burn very low, and an unusually large quantity of fresh coke 
had been charged. The fire never at any time created the im- 
pression of being too intensely hot; and after the fresh coke had 


THE GRATE. 
The grate, known under the name of the ‘‘ Cosy ”’ adaptable 











Fig. 2.—‘‘Cosy’’ Fitment to Fixed Bars of Existing 
| Grate. 





| ° . ‘ ete 
Pip. 2." Gade © dabentabie Misteee Chee 00 eand tor | become heated through, it presented a good radiant surface 
Burning Graded Vertical Retort Coke. | from which small tongues of flame were burning. 

| 


L ‘ a ; ; CosT OF RUNNING THE FIRE. 
fashioned grate in existing fireplaces. The grate had a width | 


of 16 in. at the front, was 11 in. deep, and was set in an attrac- | P pte ea Pipe ore liga yasrey ss 44 8 he hey 
tive tiled surrounding. The back of the firebrick was enclosed | *" he se amqeemageney: he, Ryton ee eee 
‘ NE PSS RF a : would be left in an ordinary household—that is, partly or almost 
in red brickwork, which represented the walls of an ordinary , 5 as 
h ; : ee ‘ : burnt out. The embers were, of course, used next morning 
ouse. From this brickwork an uninsulated galvanized iron shen lichti ia 2 
flue, 6 in. in diameter, conveyed the products of combusti ee ee 
\ : é > ye products of combustion . : > wae « 3 aly 

fr ‘ cchapit P The coke consumed during the 144 hours was approximately 
rom the fire up to a ventilating hood in the roof of the Ex- . @ 7 : 1» edi 
hibition Hall. This flue had a vertical height of approximately | 318 !bs.~7.e., 2°2 Ibs. per hour. | At gos. per ton, the cost works 
aeage Sar , 8 pproximate'y | out at o'45d. per hour, or (say) 7d. per normal day of 14 hours. 
oT pds iCsiaiaie The general conclusion to be drawn is that dry vertical coke, 

re ae : : ape : graded 1 in. to 2 in., may be burnt in an ordinary coal grate 
_ The Birmingham Gas Department delivered the coke, which of the semi-well type with firebrick setting, and gives, with the 
is marketed as ‘‘ small household coke,’’ as required from their | precautions as to feeding and poking outlined above, a smoke- 
ordinary stock. ? It was supplied to the stand graded to between | jess, hot, and attractive fire which requires the minimum of 
I in. and 2 in. in size. It was dry, and had been produced in | attention. 
the Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical retorts at the Bir- There are thousands of grates in existing houses having the 
mingham Gas-Works. se s essential characteristics of the one described above, and many 

: ; : THE Fire. others which could be converted at the cost of a few shillings; 

Each morning the fire was lit by the agency of paper and | and there would thus appear to be a large potential market for 

wood at 9 p.m., and burnt continuously throughout the day, | the use of a suitably dry vertical coke. 


| 











Benzene from Coke.—‘‘ The Iron and Coal Trades Review ”’ A Clock for Cooks.—Among the useful appliances included 
says: The managers of some of the leading Ruhr coal mines | fh the big exhibition staged in Atlantic City in connection with 
(Harpen, Kléckner-Werke, Mannesmann, Kéln-Neuessen, Hi- | the recent convention of the American Gas Association was 4 
bernia) purpose to instal a trial plant for the production of | clock designed to assist in controlling cooking operations. The 
synthetic benzene on the premises of the Mont Cenis Colliery. | complete arrangement is made up of the clock, an alarm, 4 
In opposition to the I.G. Farbenindustrie, which will carry on | cooking thermometer (which can be placed away in a small 
the Bergius process, the coal industrialists intend to make use | drawer at the bottom of the clock case), and a cooking chart 
of the invention of Prof. Fischer, of Miilheim-Ruhr, by | (which unfolds itself behind a window in the top of the clock). 
which benzene can be distilled from coke. If good practical re- | This gives time and temperature control for all ranges that do 
sults are obtained, this process would be superior to that of | not have a thermostatic control, and gives time control to those 
Bergius, since it allows the preliminary use of the coal for the | that do have the regulator. All the housewife has to do is to set 
production of gas. This is essential for the Ruhr coal mines, as | the clock for the time she wishes to heat her oven, or fo cook 
they provide all the cities, towns, and villages in their vicinity | a particular dish, and the alarm will go off and remind her at 
with gas, for which purpose great quantities of the coal output | that time. Because of the added feature of the cooking chart, 
are used. The Mont-Cenis Colliery is at Sollingen, in West- | it is called the three-in-one clock—it provides time, temperature, 
phalia. | and information. 
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CONFERENCE AT NEWCASTLE. 


IN spite of the unsettled conditions, which unavoidably prevented some gas administrators from leaving 
their undertakings, the Fifteenth Annual General Meeting and Conference of the British Commercial Gas 
Association, which was held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on Monday, Tuesday,.and Wednesday of last week 


(Oct. 25. 26, and 27),-was an unqualified success. 


Interest in the proceedings was maintained throughout 


at a high level ; and-the attendances at the business meetings and other functions was, considering all the 
circumstances, remarkably good. Letters read during the. proceedings-made it abundantly clear that those 
who were absent regretted exceedingly their inability to attend and join in person in doing the honour 
which was due to so earnest a worker on behalf of the Association as the President, Mr. JoHN E. COWEN, 


J.P., the Chairman of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company 


The welcome of the 


Lord Mayor was of the warmest, as also was that of Mr. Frank P. Tarratt (the Company’s Engineer) and 


Mr. T. P. Ridley (the Secretary and Commercial Manager). 


The hosts and the officers of the Association 


had made the most complete arrangements ; and both papers and speeches held a general appeal. 


THE RECEPTION. 


As is customary ‘in connection with the Association’s annual 
conferences, the proceedings opened with a reception on .the 
Monday evening. The Lord Mayor of Newcastle and the:Lady 
Mayoress (Councillor and Mrs. Anthony Oates), who were sup- 
ported by the Sheriff and Mrs. R. J. Thompson, on behalf of 
the City Council, received the guests in the Old Assembly 
Rooms, Westgate Road; and a happy evening was spent by all. 
Those present numbered about 500, and included many well- 
known residents in the city. After some excellent orchestral 
music, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S. (Edin.), lectured on ‘* Sun- 
light and Health; ’’ and later there were vocal items in the 
Large Ball Room, and dancing in the Lower Suite. Light 
refreshments were served during the evening. 


Tue Domestic CHIMNEY AND THE SMOKE ABATEMENT BILL. 


The lecture of Dr. Saleeby was followed with the closest 
attention by his large audience, who were much impressed by 
the indisputable evidence he furnished, both by word and on 
the screen, of the extraordinarily beneficial effects of sunlight 
from the health point of view. With the main arguments in 
this connection, ‘t‘ JOURNAL ”’ readers are already familiar; but 
it is desirable to call attention to a reasoned criticism by Dr. 
Saleeby of the Smoke Abatement Bill now before Parliament. 

Reference was made by the lecturer to correspondence which 
he had recently had with the Minister of Health on the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to domestic smoke. Writing on behalf of the 
Sunlight League, he had pointed out to Mr. Chamberlain that 
there were strong reasons for protesting against clause 5 of the 
Bill, by which local authorities were to be given powers to 
make by-laws requiring the provision in new buildings ‘‘ other 
than private dwelling houses ’’ of such arrangements for heat- 
ing as were calculated to prevent or reduce the emission of 
smoke. The words ‘‘ other than private dwelling houses ”’ 
should, he said, be deleted. In his letter to the Minister, Dr. 
Saleeby had stated that domestic smoke was responsible for 
more than half the smoke from which the country suffers. 
Local authorities already had, and _ successfully —— 
powers under the Housing Act to make provision for such heat- 
ing and cooking methods as would prevent or reduce the amount 
of smoke emitted from their new houses. It was invidious and 
illogical that local authorities should have power to apply such 
regulations to new dwelling houses of one class only. 

Moreover, as Dr. Saleeby had said in his letter, the argument 
employed on behalf of the Government in the House of Lords, 
that ‘‘ the spontaneous adoption of smokeless methods is pro- 
gressing very favourably,’’ was not an argument for inaction. 
On the contrary, it proved the reasonableness and practicability 
of pressing for a wider extension of the various smokeless 
methods available. ‘‘ There is no reason to suppose,’’ Dr. 
Saleeby’s letter went on, ‘‘ that local authorities, if given 
powers to deal with new dwelling houses under this clause, 
would make too drastic or impracticable by-laws. They have 
not tended to do so in respect of subsidy houses; and, in any 
event, the Minister need not, and obviously would not, confirm 
such over-drastic by-laws.’’ Finally, it was unreasonable that, 
while industry generally accepted the Bill and took a progressive 
attitude to smoke prevention, ‘‘ progressive local authorities 
should be refused even the power to make reasonable demands 
upon the private builder with a view to reducing the smoke 
Nuisance so far as the domestic chimney is to blame.’’ 

In his reply to this argument, the Minister’s Secretary had 
Written that it was necessary to take account of general senti- 
ment. ‘‘ Experience under the housing schemes,’’ the reply 
continued, ‘‘ shows that there are limits to the extent to which 
itis possible to induce householders to adopt methods of heating 
to which they are not used. Moreover, the proposed amend- 
ment appears to the Minister to be open to the further objection 
of differentiating between individuals, which is condemned in 
the memorandum as invidious and illogical. Persons living in 
existing houses will be allowed to have an open grate, while 
Persons in new houses, subject to the by-laws, would be re- 
strained. The distinction would be the more invidious because 
at the present time smokeless methods of heating are usually 





| more costly, particularly in some districts, than the use of coal; 


and while this additional cost may be a matter of little im- 
portance to the well-to-do, it may be a matter of moment to 
others.”’ 

This ,all sounded plausible enough, said Dr. Saleeby, and it 
was obviously true that at the present time smokeless methods 
of heating were generally more costly than the use of coal. But 
the Minister of Health had also stated that ‘‘ so far as houses 
provided by local authorities are concerned, the majority of them 
are already equipped with gas or electricity, or both.’’ These 
very houses, in which gas or electricity had already been pro- 
vided, and had been proved, within limits, to be acceptable to 
the householders, were houses in the main designed for, and 
occupied by, persons of limited means. Dr. Saleeby had there- 
fore made the rejoinder to Mr. Chamberlain that, ‘* while there 
are admitted limits to the practicability of dealing with new 
dwelling houses—limits which vary from district to district— 
there is ample evidence that in many places by-laws could be 
made without damage to private building or financial hardship 
to the householders. The flexibility of a purely permissive 
clause is required, and we suggest nothing more ; but we submit 
that under the clause, amended as we suggest, some very useful 
progress could be made.’’ The lecturer went on to say that 
not. only should such powers be given to local authorities to 
make a beginning with the prevention of domestic smoke from 
all new houses, no matter by whom they were built, but cooking 
apparatus should be specifically referred to in the clause as well 
as heating apparatus. A Smoke Abatement Bill which made 
no attack on the coal-fired kitchener, missed its most obvious 
victim. 

Quoting further from his letter to the Minister of Health, Dr. 
Saleeby said: ‘‘ If the principle were accepted that a reform 
cannot be proceeded with unless it can be universally applied 
at one step, progress would quickly cease. . . . If the clause 
be passed as it stands at present, it is calculated to give the 
impression that not even a partial solution of the problem of 
domestic smoke is at hand. We believe that the effect of 
creating this impression will be definitely to retard the spon- 
taneous adoption of smokeless methods of heating and cooking, 
especially in existing houses. If, on the other hand, the 
Government were to show its belief even in the limited efficacy 
and practicability of existing smokeless methods, public interest 
would be aroused, and a considerable stimulus given to house- 
holders in general to investigate the available methods with a 
view to adopting them in their own homes. For the Govern- 
ment to suggest, as the present clause may do, that domestic 
smoke cannot be successfully abated, is to discourage individual 
effort and perpetuate the evil even where it could be removed.”’ 

THE Position oF NEWCASTLE. 


At the conclusion of the lecture, the Lord Mayor said he 
thought that Dr. Saleeby had made out an excellent case for the 
smokeless city. The photographs that had been thrown on the 
screen illustrated very clearly the benefit of sunlight. He hoped, 
however, that Dr. Saleeby was not going away without the 
knowledge that Newcastle was already doing something in this 
district. They had their open-air schools, where the children 
were exposed in the way that had been explained by the lecturer 
while taking their lessons. He proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Dr. Saleeby for his entertaining, enlightening, and 
helpful lecture, which ought to inspire them to a much higher 
and nobler ideal than they possessed at the present moment. 

The President remarked that he wished to associate himself 
with what the Lord Mayor had said. Their thanks were cer- 
tainly due to Dr. Saleeby for his instructive lecture, which had 
been thoroughly enjoyed by all. He proposed that they should 
also accord a warm vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation of the City of Newcastle for their kind hospitality 
that evening. Newcastle was noted for the hospitality and the 
cordiality of the welcome which it extended to the various public 
bodies and institutions which from time to time had the good 
fortune, or the good sense [laughter], to hold their conferences 
in the city. The Lord Mayor had intimated that he would like 
to offer an official welcome to the members of the Association 
at the opening of their conference. They much appreciated his 
kindly thought in this respect; but at that meeting, no doubt, 
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PRINCIPALS AT THE ‘‘B.C.G.A.” 


CONFERENCE IN NEWCASTLE. 


LEFT to RIGHT: Mr, F. W. Goodenough, Mr. J. E. Cowen, Viscount Ednam, Sir Arthur Duckham, 
Mr. J. H. Ellis, Mr. T. P. Ridley, Alderman Phillips. 


he would have to be content with offering a welcome in words. 
In order, however, that those words might be emphasized, and 
that they might all be assured of the sincerity of the welcome, 
the Lord Mayor had kindly invited them to that reception to 
meet, not only the members of the Corporation and their ladies, 
but also a large number of other friends who he thought might 
be interested in the proceedings. Speaking on behalf of the 
members of the Association, he must say how greatly they ap- 
preciated this kindly thought and the hospitality of himself and 
the members of the City Corporation. Possibly some of those 
who were strangers to Newcastle had an entirely erroneous idea 
of the place. Such people were very apt to say that it was a 
dull, dirty, uninteresting place, surrounded by coal pits. . Those 
who lived in the city knew that it was neither dull, dirty, nor 
uninteresting. . It might be fair to state that it had been borne 
in upon some of them during the present coal shortage, when it 
had been impossible to burn coal to any extent in the raw state, 
that if the 100,000 gas cookers and.50,000 gas fires in use in the 
district were doubled, Newcastle would be even cleaner than it 
was to-day. But apart from such considerations, he did not 
think that any of them would forget the great part that this 
ancient city had played, and that the men of the delightful 
county of Northumberland generally had played, in the history 
of the country from the days of the Romans right down to the 
present time. They were all pleased to think that those in 
authority to-day were doing their utmost to carry on the noble 
traditions that had been handed down to them from the past. 
He would ask Mr. Milne Watson, the Governor of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, and President of the National Gas 
Council, to second the resolution. 

In doing so, Mr. Milne Watson said their heartiest thanks 
were due to the Lord Mayor and Corporation for the reception 
that evening. It was.a great pleasure to the visitors to be pre- 
sent. Newcastle was famous for its hospitality; and those at- 
tending the conference would leave the city with the pleasantest 
recollections of the welcome they had received. As one of those 
representing the gas industry, he (Mr. Milne Watson) - would 
like to say to the people of Newcastle that if they would’ only 
entrust their coal to the gas-works—at a reasonable price—the 
very best use would be made of it, and it would not pollute the 
atmosphere of the cities and towns. 

The vote was carried with applause, and acknowledged by the 
Lord Mayor, who remarked that during the last few months 
they seemed to have got more sunlight into Newcastle than had 
been the case for some considerable time past. He trusted the 
atmosphere created that evening would assist in making the 
conference thoroughly pleasant to all who were to take part. 


TUESDAY’S SESSION. 


The business meetings were also held in the Old Assembly 
Rooms, where, on Tuesday morning, the PRESIDENT was sup- 
ported on the platform by Mr. D. Milne Watson, LL.D., D.L. 
(President of the National Gas Council); the Right Hon. 
Viscount Ednam, M.C. (President of the Society of British Gas 
Industries) ; Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B.; Mr. J. H. Ellis, of 
Plymouth (Immediate Past President); Mr. F. W.  Good- 
enough, C.B.E. (Executive Chairman); Mr. James F. Ronca, 


O.B.E. (Gas Administrator, Board of Trade); Mrs. M. A. 
Cloudesley Brereton; Dr. Margaret Fishenden; Mr. W. M. 
Mason; Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs, of Southampton ; Alderman F. S. 
Phillips, of Salford; the Lord Mayor of Newcastle; Mr. Francis 
Priestman, D.L. (a Director of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Company); Mr. F. J. Gould (Chairman of the 
Council of the Society of British Gas Industries) ; and Alderman 
Sir Joseph Calvert, of Middlesbrough. Among those repre- 
senting other organizations were also Mr. Walter T. Dunn 
(Secretary of the Institution of Gas Engineers), and Messrs. 
E. J. Fottrell, S. S. Ogilvie, and W. J. Smith (Joint Managers 
and Secretary respectively of the National Gas Council). Mr. 
T. P. Ridley, the Newcastle Gas Company’s Secretary and 
Commercial Manager, and Mr. Frank P. Tarratt, the Chief 
Engineer, were, of course, present throughout the conference, 
and were indefatigable in ensuring the comfort and well-being 
of the visitors. 
Lorp Mayor’s WELCOME. 


The PresIDENT said that, before commencing the business, he 
would ask the Lord Mayor, who had kindly come to the meet- 
ing, to address them. 

The Lorp Mayor remarked that it was his happy lot to offer 
to all the delegates a most cordial welcome to Newcastle. He 
had had the pleasure of meeting most of them on the previous 
evening at the civic reception; and he trusted that something 
was then done to create the right atmosphere for the proceed- 
ings of the conference. It seemed to him that they could hardly 
have chosen a better place than Newcastle in which to hold this 
conference ; for their industries were essentially dependent upon 
coal, and Newcastle and coal were synonymous terms. ‘The 
atmosphere of Newcastle and district had in recent times been 
unusually clear—unfortunately due to the stagnation of busi- 
ness on Tyneside. It had hitherto been regarded as a good 
sign to see and feel the effects of coal in the atmosphere ; but he 
thought that the time was not far distant when science would 
solve the problem of atmospheric pollution, and when, notwith- 
standing the increased activities of their commercial life, for 
which they all ardently hoped, they would have not only greater 
prosperity, but also a clearer atmosphere. Gas, in which those 
present were so vitally interested, had unfortunately been often 
misused ; but this was a point which, as.a layman and ordinary 
gas consumer, he was afraid he could not pursue. It would be 
known to some of them that, as Vice-Chairman of the City 
Lighting Committee for.several years, he was deeply interested 
in all matters relating to the development of their industry. 
They had in Newcastle a system of lighting which, thanks to 
the ever-ready collaboration of the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Gas Company, under the able direction of Mr. John E. Cowen, 
and the vigilant and efficient services of the enterprising Secre- 
tary and Commercial Manager, Mr. Ridley, and his competent 
staff, left very little to be desired. There was, of course, the 
ever-increasing competition of the electric light underiakings; 
but, in his opinion, there was ample room for both. 


Farry Gas CompPETITION. 


Proceeding, the Lord Mayor said it now fell to his lot to per- 
form a very pleasing duty, and that was to hand over to their 
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young friend Rex Morrod a presentation which had _ been 
awarded to him in connection with the Fairy Gas Competition. 
This competition was restricted to competitors under 10 years 
of age, who were asked to paint in water colours certain parts 
of two comparative pictures, illustrating a coal-equipped and a 
gas-equipped, kitchen. The instructions were to apni the 
housewife, the dresser, the basket, the table, with all its con- 
tents, and the lettering of the two sentences ‘‘ Coal is the 








Councillor Anthony Oates, the Lord Mayor of Newcastle, presents 
Master Rex Morrod (aged 8), winner of the ‘‘ Fairy Gas'’ Competition, 
with a Certificate and £5. Mrs. Morrod on right. 


Housewife’s Checkmate ’’ and ‘‘ Gas is the Housewife’s Help- 
mate.”’ [Mrs. Morrod and her 73§ year old son then mounted 
the platform amid applause, and the Lord Mayor passed to the 
boy a framed certificate and a prize of £5.] 


Tue Gas INpustRY’s RECORD. 


The PRESIDENT, on behalf of the members of the Association, 
sincerely thanked the Lord Mayor for his kindness in sparing 
some of his well-occupied time to come and welcome them to 
Newcastle. While he would not care for a moment to suggest 
that this was the most important body which the Lord Mayor 
had had to receive during his year of office, at least it repre- 
sented an industry which was one of the most important of the 
country—and particularly so at the present time. He thought 
the record of the gas industry during the past six months would 
have proved to the most sceptical the importance of the in- 
dustry, and the benefits that it had been able to confer upon 
the whole of the population—especially in the industrial and 
urban areas. It was, indeed, not too much to say that the gas 
industry had been the saving of the situation in the trying 
times through which the country was passing. To show what 
a representative body the Association was, he might mention 
that the membership embraced 800 gas undertakings through- 
out the country, and that those contributing to it were re- 
sponsible for 92 p.ct. of the total output of gas. Again he 
assured the Lord Mayor of their deep gratitude for the hospi- 
tality of the previous evening and the kindly welcome of that 
morning, 





REGRETS FOR ABSENCE. 


Mr. F. W. Gooprenoucu announced the receipt of a number 
of apologies for absence. Sir George Davies had written that 


important business demanded his attention in Bristol; and he 
added that he regretted this the more, because he recognized 


the g 


gas undertakings were now passing. 


Losses BY DEATH, 


Proceeding, Mr. Goodenough remarked that the Association 
had ri ‘ently sustained. two serious- losses. One was by the 
death of their old friend.Mr. F. A, Pye, of Chester, who had 


good work that had been done by Mr. Cowen on behalf of 
the Association. Mr. C. S. Shapley, of Leeds, was. unfor- 
tunately absent through indisposition; and Mr. E. Upton, of 
Liverpool, had unhappily been sufféring from serious illness. 
Others had been kept away by the difficult times through which 


and was always a warm supporter of the Association. The 
second loss was by the death of Alderman Depree, of Exeter, 
who was Chairman of the Devon Gas Association and of 
Messrs. Willey & Co. He was sure it would be the wish of the 
members that an expression of their deep sympathy should be 
conveyed to the relatives. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The PresiDENT, who was greeted with loud applause, then 
rose to deliver his Presidential Address, which was reproduced 
in last week’s issue of the ‘‘ JouRNAL.”’ 


In a Dua Capacity. 


Alderman Sir JosepH Catvert (Middlesbrough) said the marks 
of appreciation with which the address had been received 
rendered it almost superfluous for him to move a formal vote 
of thanks, which, however, was an agreeable task for him to 
perform. They were indeed grateful to the President for the 
broad and progressive address with which he had favoured 
them.. He had not only dealt with the commercial side of the 
gas industry, but he had very wisely digressed into an ex- 
pression of his views on the general industrial position. The 
President said the foundations of society were well and truly 
laid, and that they could not be altered. If the whole of the 
people would accept this position, and work in harmony with 
the President’s suggestions, there was no doubt that peace 
would immediately ensue in the coal industry, and that there 
would be no state of war in any other. The President was 
connected with a gas company; and it was perhaps suitable 
that he (the speaker), who was associated with a municipal 
enterprise, should be the mover of this vote of thanks. He 
occupied the unusual position of Chairman of a municipal gas 
undertaking and also of a municipal electricity undertaking. 
How was one in this dual capacity to hold the balance fairly? 
He had striven to do so, and in this way had learned some- 
thing from both sides. If he had to say, contrasting the two 
services in his own town, which gave the most constant sup- 
ply, he should have, of course, to accord it to gas. The 











Dr. Margaret Fishenden, of the Fuel Research Department of the 
Board of Trade, and Sir Arthur Duckham leave after the morning 
session. 


stoppages of the electricity supply might not be daily [laughter] ; 
but. they were sufficiently frequent to cause inconvenience. If, 
however, he were to compare the two services from the point 
of view of uniformity of supply, he thought he would have to 
give the palm to the electricity side. When they did manage to 
give the light or the power, it was uniform in its character. 
Now he did want to impress upon those on the producing side 
of the gas industry the importance of uniformity in the supply, 
so that those on the commercial side could increase to its utmost 
extent-their expanding business. He voiced his own apprecia- 
tion of the many valuable suggestions contained in the address, 





from its inception been a.member of the General Committee, 


and had much pleasure in moving that the best thanks of the 
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meeting be accorded to the President, not only for this address, 
but also for the admirable services he had rendered to the As- 
sociation during the past twelve months. 


RESTRICTION OF Output A Fatat Poticy. 


Viscount Epnam said he deemed it a great honour, as well as 
a great pleasure, to have been asked, as President of the Society 
of British Gas Industries, to second the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Cowen for his interesting and well-considered address. He 
had been particularly struck by the fact that the President had 
spent so much time, and laid so much stress, upon the question 
of the restriction of output, which, as a coal owner, he (the 
speaker) knew for a fact lay at the root of the sickness in the 
coal industry, and consequently in most other industries. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear.’?]| There was no possible doubt about that. 
So long as this policy of reduction of output was advocated by 
the leaders of the trade unions, they would never be able to 
place their. industries once again on a really sound economic 
basis. One could not get away from the fact—and the labour 
leaders in the coal industry themselves could not dispute it— 
that the output per man-shift in the coal industry had dropped 
by at least 20 p.ct. since the pre-war period. All along, the coal 
owners had warned the Government which introduced the 
Minimum Wage Bill and the seven-hour day that these 
measures, which had been such a bugbear, would prove to be 
the undoing of the industry. The labour charges, as the Presi- 
dent had rightly pointed out, were go p.ct. of the cost of pro- 
ducing coal; and it was astounding how these costs were re- 
duced by even a small increase in output per man-shift. He 
found in the case of his own collieries that if they could increase 
their output—which could be done, because they used to do it 
before the war—by only a few hundred tons a day, they could 
decrease their costs by nearly 2s. per man per shift throughout 
the whole colliery, above ground and below ground; and he 
personally would be willing to give the whole of this saving in 
labour costs to the men in the form of a bonus. He himself 
would be amply compensated by the large savings which would 
be gained in fixed and floating charges, timbering, and so on. 
This was the sort of arrangement he wanted to make with his 
men. He guaranteed that if any reasonably minded coal owner 
could have the chance of sitting round a table with his reason- 
ably minded colliers, an arrangement cpuld be come to at once 
without any difficulty. But they could not do it, because they 
were all hide-bound under a rotten system. He (the speaker) 
could not approach his men directly, but was told he must go 
to the Secretary of the local Association. The Secretary would 
not come to confer with him, because he could not begin to 
discuss the question of a local agreement. It was to him very 
sad indeed that the trades unions should have so poisoned the 
minds of even sensible labour against employers that one could 


not meet them on terms of mutual trust and mutual goodwill. | 


The feeling of trust which used to exist in the old days between 
employers and employed had been so undermined that it was 
practically impossible to meet the employees round a table in a 
good wholesome spirit of trust and confidence. .As the Presi- 
dent had pointed out in his address, until they could get a 
change of spirit—until sensible labour realized that employers 
throughout the country in every industry did intend to try to 
improve the standard of living of the workers, and were not 
endeavouring to drag it down—he could not see any hope of a 
vast improvement in the coal industry, or indeed in any other 
industry. He heartily endorsed the President’s remarks in this 
respect. 
The vote was enthusiastically accorded. 


THE Report AND ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. F. W. Gooprnoucu said he would not take up much 
time in presenting the report and accounts. He would refer 
only to two matters. One was the fact that the expenditure 
last year exceeded the income by nearly £1500, which made it 
all the more necessary that they should have—what the Presi- 
dent said in his address would be profitable to the industry—an 
increased income. The second matter to which he wished to 
allude was the cause of the deficit, which was the greater ex- 
penditure that had been eventually found necessary upon the 
special autumn campaign and the Essay Competition which 
formed an important feature of it. They would all be glad to 
know that this Essay Competition continued to bear fruit right 
up to the present time. They were frequently receiving letters 
from those who went in for the competition, or took an interest 
in it. Only a few days ago they had had a letter from a miner 
out of work in that district who had been occupying some of 
his leisure time in studying the literature sent him in connec- 
tion with the competition. He told them he had been circu- 
lating the literature among his friends, and asked for a further 
supply, in order that miners might study the value of carboniza- 
tion as against the raw burning of the coal they produced. 
This was a very interesting result of the competition. At pre- 
sent, of course, the industry was going through a difficult time; 
and it would have another difficult time to face in connection 
with the increased competition that was necessarily coming 
from the electricity schemes now before Parliament. He was 
therefore glad that it had already been decided to ask the in- 
dustry for further support for the national organizations, to 








enable them to get successfully through the difficult time ahead, 
While the subscription officially asked for this year was only 
5s. as formerly, any subscription beyond this amount would be 
very welcome. There had already been an important lead ip 
this respect from Glasgow, who had voted 6s., instead of 55, ; 
and it was to be hoped that this good example would be widely 
followed, though it was recognized that it was a very awkward 
time to ask for more money. At the present moment all gas 
undertakings were looking closely after economies ; but economy 
had been well defined as the fruitful expenditure of money— 
not merely the saving of it.. He just wanted to put the fact 
into: their minds that additional support would be necessary in 
the future, in order that the important work of the Association 
might be efficiently carried on in the difficult times that lay 
ahead, 

Alderman F. S. Puituips (Salford), who was referred to by 
the President as one of the oldest and keenest supporters of the 
Association, seconded the adoption of the report and accounts, 
which. had been moved by-Mr. Goodenough. The report, he 
said, showed that the ‘‘B.C.G.A.” was a live Association, 
which was constantly enlarging its activities, to the great bene- 
fit of the gas industry. If he might be permitted, he would 
like to refer for one moment to the statesmanlike address they 
had had from the President. What a grand idea it was, if 
they could realize it, to have five years, or any long term, of 
peace in industry. This country would be a prosperous coun- 
try from beginning to end, through all its industries, if only the 
people had the wisdom to adopt such a course. Now they were 
talking about it; but was anyone going to move? He wanted 
to see some movement. In the olden days there was a personal 
feeling between man and employer. Where was it to-day? It 
needed to be restored. It was the very essence of the question 
that, if they were going to keep the agitator out, there must be 
a sympathetic relationship between employer and employed. 
This was the way to a better state of things. Could not effect 
be given to the idea? 

Mr. W. M. Carr (Stretford) asked whether the question of 
an increased subscription had been altogether dropped for the 
time being. Personally he hoped that it had not, because, if 
they had to spend, they must spend now, in order to try to get 
back something of what they had lost. 

Mr. GoopENOuGH replied that, after full consideration, it had 
been decided that the present moment was not propitious for 
asking officially for an increased subscription, but that it should 
be intimated to all undertakings that an increased subscription 
would be welcomed from those who felt themselves in a posi- 
tion to give it. Further, that next year 6s. should be asked for 
from the whole industry, and the following year 7s. 6d. This 
would be communicated to subscribers in due course. Through 
having had to suspend publicity activities during the six months 
of the coal stoppage, they would be able to- run a fairly good 
campaign, directly the opportunity arose; but they would have 
none too much money, and would therefore be glad of any in- 
creased subscriptions, 

The report and accounts were then unanimously adopted. 
Extracts from the Fifteenth Annual Report of the General Committee. 


The accounts are for the year ended March 31 last; but the report 
deals with the activities of the Association to Sept. 30. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


The amount received in respect of subscriptions (apart from contrl- 
butions to the special autumn campaign) shows an increase oi nearly 
41000 over the previous year. This increase is made up of new 
subscriptions, increased subscriptions: from undertakings former) 
subscribing.on a partial basis, and payment on increased output by 
many subscribers. During the year the total number of subscribing 
undertakings increased from 787 to 800, representing y2°4 p.ct. of 
the industry, calculated by output. Expenditure exceeded income by 
£1453, due partly to:the amount received from the Society of British 
Gas Industries being substantially below expectation, and partly to 
the increase made in prizes granted to the large number of compet 
tors in the Essay Competition which was the principal feature of 
the special autumn campaign. 

PusLicity. 

The steadily growing demand for the publicity material produced 
by the Association for the use of members has been well main- 
tained. 

The Association’s regular publicity during the year was consider- 
ably augmented by the advertisements inserted in connection \ ith the 
special autumn campaign, with its Gas Essay Competition. This 
campaign was successful in creating a large amount of pu slic in- 
terest in the question of the economic use of the nation’s coal . 
sources. Over 11,000 essays were received, the great majority © 
which gave evidence of close study by the competitors of the literature 
supplied to them and of the advertisements published for their infor- 
mation and for the education of the public generally. Advertisemen's 
in the general Press have necessarily been suspended almost enti 
since the commencement of the coal stoppage; but the educative il 
licity campaign among architects, builders, and the medical profession 
has continued without interruption. There has been practically n° 
falling off in inquiries for information by prospective consumers we 
the coal stoppage; and the practical and serious character of t 
inquiries constantly received is noteworthy. te ” te 

To meet the increasing demand from members for “ copy 
local advertisements, a set of 52 complete pieces of copy was pro 
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duced. The advertisements are in use by a considerable number ol 
undertakings. 
Locat ExuIBITIONs. 

Service was given by the Association during the year to a number 
of members in the organization and planning of local exhibitions and 
stands. 

SERVICE TO MEMBERS. 

During the year the services of the Association have been given to 
members in a large variety of directions. In several cases, the Com- 
mercial Organization Section planned and installed revised methods 
for the offices, showrooms, stove shops, &c., and also prepared plans 
for building new, or altering existing, showrooms. ‘The showroom 
window and interior display service has been developed, and is in 
increasing demand throughout the country. 

SMOKE ABATEMENT. 

The Smoke Abatement Bill now before Parliament, while falling 
short of the best possible, is a step lorward that marks the real success 
of the campaign for purer air and increased sunlight in our towns 
and cities. 

EDUCATIONAL PROPAGANDA. 

The annual ** Fairy Gas ’’ Competition for children, the results ol 
which were announced on Sept. 17, was again a conspicuous success. 
The award of two scholarships of 450 each was repeated, one as the 
first prize for England, Wales, and Ireland, and one as the first prize 
jor Scotland. This year about 100,000 forms were applied for, and 
nearly gooo entries were selected by the teachers for submission to the 


judges—a higher proportion of returns than has been recorded before. 
District CONFERENCES. 

The general strike and the coal dispute caused the postponement of 
the series of district conferences arranged to be held in the late 
spring, with the exception of the meeting held at Perth on April 3o. 
Lhe meetings that had been arranged to be held at Buxton, Wallasey, 
and Smethwick will be held early next year, on dates to be arranged 
in consultation with the districts. 

SALESMEN’S CONFERENCES. 

The Salesmen’s Circles continue to develop in membership and 

usefulness, 
Gas v. ELectrricity TEsts 
In consultation and 


by agreement with special committees appointed 
by the National Gas 


Council and the Institution of Gas Engineers, 

the Association’s Gas and Electricity Committee arranged for a com- 

plete series of tests of gas and electricity for cooking purposes, which 

were carried out at the works of the Tottenham Company, who kindly 

gave all the necessary facilities. The results of these tests have 

bcen embodied in a confidential report, and circulated to all members. 
BuiLtpinGc By-Laws AND VENTILATING FLUEs. 

In view of the recent tendency of builders to construct houses with 
rovms containing no ventilating flues, the Association have taken the 
matter up with the Ministry of Health. 

NExT PRESIDENT. 
Ihe Committee have the pleasure to report that Sir H. W. Russell 
Bencratt, M.R.C.S.E., J.P., Vice-Chairman of the Southampton Gas- 


light and Coke Company, has consented to be nominated for election 
as President for 1926-27. 


Ture New PRESIDENT. 

Mr. GOODENOUGH next announced the unanimous election as 
President for the ensuing year of Sir H. W. Russell Bencraft, 
M.R.C.S.E., J.P., who, he said, had written to say that he 
Was much disappointed at noi being able to get to Newcastle. 
He was, however, still rather an invalid, after several months’ 
illness. Messrs. Cash, Stone, & Co. had been re-elected 
Auditors. 

rhe PResipen’ said they appreciated Sir Russell Bencraft’s 
acceptance of the office. He was Deputy Chairman of the 
Southampton Gas Company, and was also interested in large 
newspaper enterprises in the South of England, as well as other 
businesses. He had done excellent work for hospitals, &c. ; 
and he was a great sportsman, prominent in the cricket world. 
He would be a most suitable President. They had with them 
Mr. Jacobs, whom he (the speaker) would like to congratulate 
upon having been recently appointed Managing Director of the 


Southampton Gas Company, and who perhaps would say a few 
words. 


Mr. J. 


regre 


R. H. Jacons, F.C.1.S. (Southampton), said no one 
e ted more than himself the absence from the meeting of 
Sir Russell Bencraft. He had been a regular attendant for 
many years at the gatherings of the Association, and had looked 
lorward with a great deal of pleasure to being with them at 
Newcastle. Unhappily, however, he had for many months 
been in a very bad state of health, though he was now making 
a wonderful recovery. He was desired to say on Sir Russell 
Bencraft’s behalf that he hoped very soon, now he had been 
elected President, to take up the reins of office and carry on the 
ood work of the Association. He was further desired by the 
Chairman, Sir Russell Bencraft, and the Directors to offer to 
the Association a cordial invitation to visit Southampton for the 
purpose of their annual conference next year. They would do 
their best to give them such a welcome as the Association de- 
served, | Applause. ] 

_ The Presmenr said they would be delighted to accept the 
vitation; and on his suggestion it was agreed to send the 
following telegram to Sir Russell Bencraft : 


re) , 
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\nnual conference of British Commercial Gas Association con- 








gratulate you on unanimous clection as President. Regret cause 
of absence, and wish speedy restoration to health and a successful 
year of office. 

LocaL Pusticiry. 

A paper on the subject of ‘t Local Publicity ’’ was then read 
by Mr. T. P. Ripvtey, F.C.1.S., Secretary and Commercial 
Manager of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Com- 
pany. This, with a report of the discussion to which it gave 
rise, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

This brought Tuesday’s session to a close. 


THE OFFICIAL VISITS. 


A series of most interesting visits had been officially arranged 
for the Tuesday afternoon. The starting-place for each party 
was the Newcastle Company’s showrooms in Grainger Street 
West. Here, the Company’s annual sale was in progress; and 
a most comprehensive range of gas appliances was on’ view, 
set out to the best advantage in the spacious premises. A 
‘sale ’’ is not a usual event in gas showroom enterprise; but 
the Newcastle Company’s experience should encourage others 
to try it—the sale had been in progress for four days, and as 
many as y80 orders had been booked. On the day preceding 
the visit, 307 orders were taken, and there were 107 promising 
inquiries. We may mention that at ordinary times the public 
exhibit the keenest interest in the showrooms; and a queue 
in Grainger Street West, to view some particular lay-out, is a 
familiar sight. 

The first of the visits was, perhaps, the most appropriate 
for a ‘* B.C.G.A.”’ meeting, and was attended by the largest 
party; and we shall give at some length extracts from the 
folder prepared tor the occasion. 


Chief Showrooms. 


From its construction some 42 years ago, this building has 
been the headquarters of the Company, though until six years 
ago the whole of the premises were not occupied by them. The 
building adjoining at the back has been purchased recently for 
further expansion. The conviction that gas companies are 
essentially trading concerns, requiring modern allurements, 
necessitated the remodelling of the premises in 1921; and the 
idea which ran through the scheme was that everyone who 
came to the Gas Company on business must enter the show- 
room, ‘This was accomplished by taking the whole of the 
ground floor for show purposes, and allocating sections for the 
receipt of cash, general inquiries, and complaints. The Secre- 
tarial, Rental, Stores and Residuals, Accountancy and Costs 
Departments are housed on the other floors. 

All consumers are entitled by Act of Parliament to a mini- 
mum discount of 10 p.ct. if payment is made by the roth of the 
month following due date. The result of this is that each quar- 
ter the showrooms are crowded for several days before the last 
day for discount. On the last two days, about thirty cash 
takers are employed in the Newcastle showroom alone. An ex- 
periment with cash registers is being conducted in order to save 
the consumers’ time and reduce the number of cashiers re- 
quired. All orders for appliances and complaints received in the 
showrooms and by the district representatives are made out in 
triplicate in the showroom; and two copies are dispatched to 
the Distribution and Fittings Department in Market Street, 
from which centre the workmen are sent out. When the work 
is completed, one copy of the order is returned to the Costs 
Department with brief essential particulars. 

Only a short stay was possible at the showrooms; and the 
visitors were soon divided into groups, and embarked on omni- 
buses to proceed to the 


Distribution and Fitting Shops. 


The Company’s principal workshops are in Market Street, 
Newcastle; the furnace demonstration rooms are in another 
part of the city. The Market Street premises were adapted to 
their present use in 1922, having previously been reception and 
ball rooms. They comprise five floors of approximately 1000 sq. 
yds. each, with two lifts, and loading and unloading docks on 
basement and ground floors. ‘The latter two floors are entirely 
devoted to stores, and partially fitted with sectional steel bin 
and rack equipment. The Company’s area is divided into dis- 
tricts, each in charge of an inspector who is responsible for all 
work carried out in his district. The District Inspectors allo- 
cate a full day’s work to each workman. ‘The general offices 
are adjacent to those of the inspectors, and each inspector has 
a separate window to deal with his own particular group of 
workmen. 

The orders from showrooms are all received in the general 
office on the first floor. Those not requiring stores are handed 
to the District Inspectors, who immediately allocate them to 
workmen for execution. Orders requiring stores are handed to 
estimators, who specify on the vouchers still in duplicate, either 
by hand or for standard jobs by stamp, the material and appli- 
ances required. One copy then goes to the stores, where the 
material is put up ready for the workman or for transport. In 
the latter case the voucher is passed on to the Transport De- 
partment to arrange delivery. The voucher is then passed to 
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the District Inspector for allocation to workmen. In addition 
to the District Inspectors, there are Street Lighting Inspectors, 
Burner Maiutenance Inspectors, a Universal Maintenance In- 
spector, and a Mains Superintendent. Each of the above is re- 
sponsible for a group of workmen who assemble on the first 
floor, where there is a battery of electricaily driven pipe cutting 
and screwing machines. 

The second floor is mainly taken up by cooker and fire re- 
novating processes. All cookers in the past were stripped and 
passed through caustic tanks; but this practice was partially 
abandoned in favour of gas-heated muffles—particularly for all 
the metal types of cookers. Both these processes have recently 
been superseded by a new process which has been evolved, under 
which the cookers are subjected to a steaming process without 
stripping. They are first brushed over inside and out with a 
weak solution of caustic soda, then placed in a steam chest for 
20 minutes, and afterwards washed down. The method is 
simple and effective, and has saved some shillings per cooker 
as against previous practice. All loose parts are dipped, and 
an air spray is used for lacquering, after which the cooker is 
passed through the gas-heated japanning oven for two hours at 
a temperature of 200° Fahr. Fires are repaired and parts re- 
newed in the usual manner, then sprayed and stoved. 

After leaving the japanning ovens, all appliances are tested, 
and after final inspection by the foreman are dispatched to the 
stores. The labour costs on cooker repairs are now lower than 
pre-war, notwithstanding the higher rates of wages. 

The third floor is mainly occupied by the meter repairers’, 
tinsmiths’, and coppersmiths’ shops ; but brassfinishers, glaziers, 
painters, and the caretaker are also housed on this floor. 

In the meter testing room are two pairs of 11 c.ft and two 
pairs of 53 ¢.ft. holders. To facilitate the resetting of the smaller 
meters after leaving the hands of the repairers, a } c.ft. holder 
has been adopted. It is designed for closely testing one revolu- 
tion of the meter, and is dimensioned so that a large move- 
ment of the bell will take place and give a very open reading 
on the scale. Such readings as from zero to o-111 and 0°125 
are possible, and spread over several inches, whereas on the 
larger holders the scales are divided into hundredths, and are 
so small that it is necessary to read them through a magnifying 
glass. There is also a special apparatus for testing at 5 in. 
pressure to ascertain if there is any unregistered gas passing, 
no matter how small. The rate of gas flow is ascertained by 
means of a wet test meter, and it is possible by the manipula- 
tion of the control taps to deal with six meters of any size up 
to 10 lights on one half of the bench, and six meters of 20 lights 
or upwards on the other half at the same time. This obviously 
ensures a considerable saving of labour. All meter repair work 
is paid for on the piece rate system to the benefit of both the 
men and the Company. 

A very thorough cost system is in operation whereby the costs 
for the week and accumulated costs for the half-year for all 
classes of work are shown. A statement is submitted to the 
Directors quarterly, showing the costs per job compared with 
corresponding periods, and the costs of the various fitting shops 
in the area compared with one another. 

Mr. W. Batt is in charge of these shops, and, with his assis- 
tants, was indefatigable in explaining the various processes. 


Pipe Bending Gas Hearths, &c. 


The visitors then proceeded to the Neptune Works of Messrs. 
Swan, Hunter, & Wigham Richardson, Ltd., where the follow- 
ing processes were in operation: Cutting pipes with oxy-coal 
gas, heating and bending pipes, making a spiral (heated with 
blow pipes), lead burning (oxy-coal gas flame), and brazing cop- 
per flanges. 

At these works town gas is preferred to producer gas for the 
pipe bending and brazing processes, and the former was fol- 
lowed with the closest interest. The pipes are first filled with 
sand, and then placed on what looks something like an ordinary 
smith’s forge, but what is really a gas furnace. Firebricks are 
placed round the pipe, and the gas and air biast turned on. In 
a few minutes that desired part of the pipe is red hot, and is 
quickly passed to the benders, who work on a cast-iron table. 
Here the pipe is wedged, and a winch and wire rope do the 
bending, while the pipe is tried with a template and cooled with 
water as required. 

Ships’ Plate and Angle Gas Furnace Installation. 
[For illustrated description, see p. 290.] 

‘This was the last item for inspection—at the shipbuilding and 
repairing works of Messrs. Smith’s Dock Co., Ltd., at North 
Shields. 

Mr. F. C. Willis, the Engineer and Manager of the Tyne- 
mouth Gas Company, explained the construction and working 
of this splendid town-gas installation; and after witnessing the 
withdrawal of a large section which had been heated to red in 
about 25 minutes, the visitors were permitted to investigate in 
detail the blast, exhaust fan, regenerating, and reversing 
arrangements of the furnace. 

Thereafter, an adjournment was made to the Grand Hotel, 
where tea was served before the return to Newcastle. 

Economy of space dictates that our reference to the other 
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visits shall be briefer, though each was well attended and pro- 
vided a fund of interest. 


The Chief Offices. 


The interior economy of the Newcastle Company has been 
brought to a pitch of high efficiency by the Secretary and 
Commercial Manager, Mr. T. P. Ridley. Organization and 
wherever possible, modern mechanical equipment have jecen 
applied as aids to a willing staff; and the result was readily 
displayed in detail before the visitors. Costing as applied to 
the manufacturing stations and the distribution departinent, 
the systems of general book-keeping, stock registration, &c, 
were fully explained and seen in operation. 

In dealing with charges for gas and rental of meters and 
apparatus, the Company have sought to combine simplicity and 
efficiency with economy. By mechanical .and other Jabour 
saving devices they have combined operations and avoided 
duplication. The meter card now has columns for price of gas, 
rental of meters and appliances, and total debit, and thus saves 
the time and labour of copying into books the figures of index 
and amount consumed. As for the account, the first operation 
is to put on it the name and address of the consumer, which by 
the Addressograph is done in about 4o hours per quarter against 
60 to 80 days when done by hand. The meter reading and 
cubic feet and therms are typed from the meter card direct to 
the gas account on a Burroughs machine. Loose-leaf ledger 
sheets, ruled to correspond with the ruling of the accounts, aré 
placed with the latter, with a sheet of carbon paper between, on 
the roller of the machine. The account and debit sheet are 
then typed in one operation. When 20 accounts have been 
typed, the totals of six columns are obtained by pressing a lever. 
The other columns, being for small amounts only, are added on 
a non-listing machine. The debit sheets are self-balancing. 
The work of copying the figures from the ledger to the account 
has thus been cut out entirely. The accounts are ready for 
collection immediately after being typed. 

Collectors deliver the accounts and receive payment. The 
payments are posted to the credit side of the loose-leaf ledger 
on a line with the corresponding debit. The items to be 
posted are ‘‘ cash received,’’ ‘‘ discount,’? and ‘‘ allowance.” 
A carbon copy of the receipt is made at time of writing show- 
ing the amount of discount allowed and cash received. The 
cash-taker adds up the carbon items in his book and balances it 
with the cash which he has paid over to the Cashier. The 
carbon records in the book are then taken to the audit depart- 
ment, where the entries are checked and balanced with the cash 
received by the Cashier. 

An audit is done on a Hollerith machine. Cards at the rate 
of 350 per hour per operator are punched with holes to represent 
the particulars required for posting. The cards are then put 
into the tabulator, which records the totals; and these are 
balanced with the daily record of cash received. The cards are 
now done with as far as audit is concerned. They are then 
sorted by machine into district, parish, street, and account num- 
ber at the rate of about 200 cards per minute for each column, 
and are used in place of a cash book, as the Rental Clerks post 
the items from them to their ledgers. Posting is done through 
a slip of carbon paper, and items are added up and balanced 
daily. At the end of the quarter there is no seeking for a 
balance. The ledgers, as indicated above, consist of loose 
leaves, with a name sheet in the centre. ‘The debit sheets are 
inserted quarterly ; the credit sheets, being ruled on both sides, 
last for two years. 

In the prepayment section, the methods have also been simpli- 
fied. Books have been dispensed with; and the records are 
kept on cards, only the quarterly summaries being on loose 
leaves. The collector writes on the receipt the index of the 
meter, and the amount of copper found in the cash box. The 
receipt is torn out and given to the consumer; but a carbon 
copy remains in the book. The information on the receipt is 
transferred to ledger cards (one for each consumer) by female 
clerks operating Burroughs adding machines. The machines 
record the totals of 4 columns. These totals are separated into 
48 parishes, and written on loose sheets; the aggregate giving 
the gas consumed, debit, credit, and rebate. A balance can be 
struck at any time within an hour. 

Previous to 1912 these records were kept in bound ledgers 
lasting for one year each, and required a staff of 11 male clerks 
and one clerk in charge of the sub-department. The work is 
now more expeditiously and efficiently performed by 5 young 
female clerks and one male clerk in charge, notwithstanding an 
increase of 18,000 consumers. This staff does all the ledger 
work for 85,000 prepayment consumers, 

Elswick Gas-Works. 


These works were started in 1859, having formerly been the 
works of the lecal Water Company. They are situated between 
the Carlisle Branch of the L. & N.E. Railway and the River 
Tyne, and have a capacity of 6 million c.ft. per day. From 4 
store of 6500 tons capacity the coal is elevated and conveyed to 
the two retort houses, which contain respectively 10 and 12 
settings of Glover-West vertical retorts; coke being handled 
by an overhead telpher. The machinery in the retort houses 
and workshops is electrically driven by three sets of gas engines 
and 35 KW. compound-wound dynamos. : 

There are two holders of 3 and 1 million c.ft. capacity tT 
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spectively ; and an additional 53 millions storage is provided at 
the gasholder station at St. Anthony’s. Four Milne steam-driven 
compressors (5000, 15,000, 25,000 and 40,000 c.ft. per hour) 
supply outlying districts about 10 miles north at a pressure of 
10 lbs. per sq.in. ; and there are two Sturtevant electric fans for 
boosting to the inlet of the governors at Maiden Street. At this 
jatter governor house ten Parkinson & Cowan governors (from 
14 in. to 24 in, dia.) control the pressure to Newcastle; the area 
south of the river being supplied from the Redheugh Works. 
The two works are connected by mains crossing the Redheugh 
and Scotswood Bridges. 

Besides the usual buildings—offices, laboratories, and work- 
shops—there is garage accommodation for 20 wagons, and a 
shop for carrying out the usual repairs. 


Redheugh Gas-Works. 


These works were first put into operation in 1876. They 

occupy about 26 acres on the south bank of the ‘Lyne, and 
adjoin the Tanfield Branch of the L. & N.E. Railway. The 
maximum daily producing capacity .is 12 million c.ft. of coal 
gas and 4 million c.ft. of water gas. Six 24-in. governors 
(Parkinson & Cowan) control the pressure on the south side of 
the Tyne; while a large proportion of the Redheugh gas is 
pumped through a 30-in. main over Redheugh Bridge to the 
Maiden Street governor house supplying the area north of the 
river, and to St. Anthony’s holder station 5 miles away. There 
are five holders (three of the spiral type—1,250,000, 2,000,000 
and 3,315,000 c.ft. respectively) with a total capacity of over 
10 million c.ft. 

The four retort houses contain 88 horizontal regenerative 
settings (Sog retorts), capable of producing nearly 12 million c.ft. 
of coal gas per 24 hours. They are equipped with stoking 
machinery (Drakes and De Brouwer), coal and coke handling 
plants, coke-screening plant, &c. Current is obtained from the 
Newcastle Electric Supply Company at 440 volts A.C., and 
converted to 220 volts D.C., or, alternatively, is produced at 
the latter voltage by the Company’s own gas-engine driven sets. 

An addition to the usual ancillary plant is the benzole depot. 
Here, the plant consists of two sets of tower scrubbers in which 
the coal gas is washed with gas oil. The saturated oil flows 
through the various heat exchangers to a continuous crude still, 
where the benzole is distilled off. The debenzolized oil is cooled 
and used again. The crude benzole is ultimately treated for 
the production of motor spirit; the daily production being 
nearly 2000 gallons. The depét is controlled by the National 
Benzole Company¢ and provides about 270,000 gallons per 
annum, 

Bye-Product Works, St. Anthony’s-on-Tyne. 


At this works the whole of the crude coal tar produced at the 
Company’s several gas-works is distilled. In addition, tar is 
purchased from neighbouring gas undertakings; the total quan- 
tity dealt with being about 20,000 tons per annum. The pro- 
ducts are: Motor benzole to standard specification; solvent 
naphtha go/160; heavy naphtha go/1g0; crude carbolic acid 
6o’s; refined cresylic acid 97/99; pyridine bases go/160; heavy 
pyridine 90/180; creosote oil; pitch; dehydrated tar for roads to 
all specifications ; tar and bitumen mixtures for roads. 

The Plant.—Distillation is by Hird’s continuous system. 

Originally three units each of 30 tons per day capacity were 
installed ; but in 1922 the Company introduced and patented the 
“ Wikner ’’ system of dehydration by steam, in which the crude 
tar receives preliminary treatment before passing to the ‘‘ Hird”’ 
plant. By this means the capacity of each ‘* Hird ”’ plant is 
increased to 60 tons per day, giving considerable economy in 
luel, labour, and repairs. Tar containing up to 15 p.ct. water 
can be dealt with economically and without difficulty. 
_Tar Acid Plant.—Light oils obtained from the first distilla- 
tion of crude tar are treated with caustic soda solution. 
Carbolic and cresylic acids (tar acids) are taken up by the soda 
solution, from which they are subsequently liberated by treat- 
ment with CO, from furnace gases. The sodium carbonate 
liquor resulting from this operation is boiled with quick-lime ; 
caustic soda being regenerated for further use. The crude tar 
acids are fractionally distilled, yielding carbolic and cresylic 
acids. The plant has a capacity of 100,000 gallons of tar acids 
per annum, and embodies special features giving very low 
operating costs. 

Naphtha Plant.—Crude benzole and crude naphtha are 
Washed with sulphuric acid and fractionally distilled by steam, 
Yielding benzole, solvent naphtha, and heavy naphtha. The 
acid washings contain pyridine, which is separated by treatment 
With sodium carbonate, and refined by distillation. 

Pneumatic Separation and Dry Cleaning of Coal. 

_ The sixth party of visitors was conveved to the Wardley 
Colliery, where a demonstration of dry cleaning of coal had 
been arranged. All who selected this visit testified to the high 
etticiency of the process; and an early opportunity will be taken 
to deal more fully with it in the ‘‘ JouRNAL.” 


DINNER TO THE CONFERENCE.. 


5 _ Tuesday evening some 275 guests again met in the large 
2" Toom of the Old Assembly Rooms, where a dinner was 
Sven by the Chairman and Directors of the Newcastle-upon- 











Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company, to the President-Elect, 
Vice-Presidents, and members of the British Commercial Gas 
Association and visitors. With most generous hospitality, and 
topical speeches, interspersed with excellently rendered musical 
items, a memorable evening was spent by all. The Chairman 
was Mr. John E. Cowen, the President, and he was supported 
by Mr. James W. Ellis (Vice-Chairman) and Lieut.-Col. W. H. 
Ritson, C.M.G., Mr. Francis Priestman, D.L., Mr. Andrew 
Laing, C.B.E., Mr. Cecil A. Cochrane, D.C.L., and Sir 
Alexander Leith, Bart., M.C. There were also seated at the 
top table, among others, the Lord Mayor of Newcastle, the 
Mayor of Gateshead, the Right Hon. Viscount Ednam, Mr. D. 
Milne Watson, Sir Arthur Duckham, Mrs. M. A. Cloudesley 
Brereton, Mr. F. W. Goodenough, Councillor R. J. Thompson, 
Mr. J. H. Elis, Dr. Margaret Fishenden, Mr. James F. Ronca, 
Sir Joseph Calvert, Mr. John Wilkinson (President of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers), Sir Albert Ball, Mr. J. R. H. 
Jacobs, Mr. Alfred Proctor, Sir A. M. Sutherland, Bart., and 
Mr. A. H. Barker. Among the company many friends were 
pleased to see two former Chief Engineers of the Neweastle 
Gas Company—Mr. W. Doig Gibb and Mr. Thomas Hardie. 

The Loyal toasts having been enthusiastically honoured, ac 
the call of the CHatrMAN, 

Tue Gas INvusrry. 

Viscount Epnam proposed ‘* The Gas Industry,’ at the same time 
assuring those present that he knew nothing whatever about the gas 
industry. He was, he said, sorry to tell them that this ignorance 
was in spite of the fact that he had the honour of being President of 
the Society of British Gas Industries. He had warned the Society 
beforehand of this ignorance; but he was glad to say they persisted 
in offering him the Presidency. As a matter of fact, as many of 
them were aware, he belonged to that much harassed and greatly 
abused community of coal owners, who spent their time trying to sell 
fuel to the gas industry at a considerably lower price than it cost 
them to produce. [Laughter.] He also belonged to that even more 
harassed community of iron and steel masters, who spent their time 
trying to buy gas from the gas industry at an exorbitant price. 
{Laughter.] ‘This was all he knew about the industry. However, he 
did possess the advantage that, being a colliery owner and an indus- 
trialist, he did firmly believe in what he knew they all believed in— 
the necessity for cheap fuel. Without cheap fuel industry could not 
live in this or any other country; and without the industries, the 
coal owners could not live. ‘Therefore the coal owners would die 
unless they could provide a cheap fuel for the community. It was, 
and always would be, his earnest desire to do all he could to market 
cheap fuel; and he did not believe they could improve on the method 
of private enterprise in the marketing of that fuel. He thought the 
coal industry would c.iy arrive at the ideal of cheap fuel by means 
of district arrangements with their own colliers. Every colliery was 
geographically different from other collieries; and cheap fuel could 
only be produced in each individual district by making individual 
arrangements with one’s own men. He was perfectly sure that 
nationalization, national agreements, selling organizations, and so on, 
would only lead to dear fuel. In fact, this was their primary object~- 
io keep up the price of fuel. 


IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE PROPAGANDA, 


Now, he was also a believer in every form and kind of scientific 
development; and he did not think they could arrive at the ideal 
of up-to-date scientific development without adequate propaganda. 
The Mining Association of Great Britain had been criticized during 
this period of strikes in that its propaganda had been inadequate ; 
and he was bound to say he thought this criticism was justified. The 
general public of this country had been faced with an immense prob- 
lem which they did not in the least understand. Many members of 
the House of Commons did not understand the beginnings of it; and 
he would not be surprised to find that a large proportion of the direc- 
tors of collieries themselves failed to understand the intricacies of 
the question. It was most important in these days that the general 
public should be enlightened as far as possible with regard to the 
difficulties of industry ; and he thought this applied in large measure 
to the gas industry. Associations such as the ** B.C.G.A.”’ could do a 
very great deal by enlightening the public, for instance, as to the crime 
of putting a piece of raw coal on the fire. This might seem a peculiar 
statement to come from a colliery owner; but it almost made him 
weep to think of all the valuable products going to waste, and he felt 
certain that scientific development to permit of the extraction of every 
halfpenny from fuel which was at present wasted would not hit the 
coal mining industry in the slightest degree. He lived in the district 
which was known as the ‘*t Black Country ;’’ and it was black. In 
fact, he thought it was really blacker than any other industrial dis- 
trict in England. They had all been hearing about the advantages 
of sunlight; and if during his life time he saw a state of affairs in 
which it would no longer be justifiable to call the ‘* Black Country ” 
a black country, he would die a happy man. The state of the at- 
mosphere did make an immense difference to the outlook of labour. 
When a man lived under filthy conditions in a district which was 
always enveloped in a sort of smoky haze, he could not put his best 
into his work—apart altogether from the consideration of all the 
money that was wasted in the valuable bye-products which went up 
the chimney. 
Eacn Must vo uis bir. 

Mr. Mitne Watson, responding, said it was a great pleasure to 
to him to find himself once again in Newcastle, which city he visited 
from time to time, chiefly for the launching of new coal boats. Of 
course, the gas industry looked to Newcastle for a large proportion 
of their coal supplies, and what happened in Newcastle governed the 
gas supply in a big part of the British Isles. The hospitality of New- 
castle knew no bounds; and the Association were extremely fortunate 
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in having as their hosts this year the Newcastle Gas Company. At 
present the city was passing through a period of unprecedented de- 
pression; and they were all sorry for it. They had heard a good 
deal earlier in the day- about the best way to advertise; and they 
all knew the soundness of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ propaganda. He might 
draw their attentior® to another organization in connection with the 
gas industry—namely, the Sulphate of Ammonia Federation—which 
acted on the principle laid down by Mr. France at the meeting, of 
not recommending sulphate of ammonia where it would not be ad- 
vantageous to the user to employ it. At a conference on sulphate of 
ammonia, it had been stated by the Germans that they found that 
certain cereal crops would only benefit by small dressings of sulphate, 
and that what they were setting themselves to do was to find new 
kinds of cereals which would absorb larger quantities of sulphate of 
ammonia. [Laughter.] There was a great lesson in this—that they 
as an industry should go out and find new fields for their gas. If they 
busied themselves in pushing gas into fresh avenues of usefulness, 
they would reap financial reward: It seemed to him, thinking of 
the gas industry, that they were a very nervous industry ; “they were 
seized with panics, and were occasionally extraordinarily depressed. 
This feeling of nervousness, though it might be all right in one way, 
could be overdone. He did feel strongly that individual gas under- 
takings should not look to the national organizations altogether to get 
them out of their difficulties, but that each one should do its own 
little bit. No amount of national propaganda and national effort 
would entirely take the place of individual effort. They had in the 
case of Newcastle an excellent example of what local propaganda 
could accomplish. ‘The Gas Company were up against some of the 
most up-to-date competition in the world; but they were more than 
holding their own. 
‘* BE EFFICIENT.” 

If he were asked for a motto for the gas industry, he would sug- 
gest: ‘“‘ Be efficient.”’ This was the great motto for them all} re- 
garded nationally as an association such as the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.,’’ or 
locally as a gas undertaking. If they followed this motto, they would 
in course of time find a way out of all their difficulties. Recently 
there had been a great electrical scare, and they were quite right to 
take notice of such an important thing as a Government Electricity 
Bill. They were quite right on the National Gas Council to get busy 
and try to remove the objectionable parts of that measure; and for- 
tunately they had been successful in getting clauses inserted which 
would largely protect their rightful interests. At the same time, no 
amount of this kind of work would preserve their industry in the 
future, unless it was backed up by individual efficiency. Efficiency 
involved foresight, and insight. The question of amalgamations was 
much in the foreground at present. It was not efficiency for any 
gas undertaking to refuse for personal reasons to come into alliance 
with another and better-placed company or corporation. It was not 
efficiency, also, for an undertaking to manufacture gas for some par- 
ticular reason at a station which was inefficient. The right line to 
take was to scrap such a station, and produce gas where it could be 
made more efficiently and cheaply. But it was not only cheapness 
that counted; they must be efficient in their supply—in quality; in 
pressure, and in their general work as suppliers of something that 
was largely used by inhabitants of the cities in which they lived. If 
they were efficient, they would have very little to fear in the matter 
of lighting heating, or any other of their various activities. They 
must not blind themselves to the fact that business was bound to 
fluctuate; but this was not a matter to be downhearted about. They 
should hold on to everything they had got, and fight for it; but at 
the same time they should try to open up new fields of activity. It 
was no use sheltering themselves behind the national organizations, 
unless individually they were prepared to do their bit. He did feel 
this—that the real enemies of the industry were those who were not 
efficient within the industry. It was a serious thing to say; but he 
feared them much more than any rivalry from outside. If the gas 
industry was solid through and through, it would withstand all the 
storms and the buffetings that might come from any other industry ; 
but if it was only rock mixed with sand, no matter how many bul- 
warks there might be round it, it would be undermined by the storms 
and stress represented by the activities of other industries. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear.’’] He did not wish to close on a pessimistic note. He believed 
that if they took to heart what he had said—if they made efficiency 
their motto—the industry would have very little to fear, and would 
go forward from success to success. 


THROUGH STRIFE ‘TO VICTORY. 


Mr, J. H. Ettts, proposing ‘‘ The City and County of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,’’ said he had never known a place which had extended 
so cordial a welcome; and not only so, but he had never known a 
place where the arrangements for the comfort and happiness of the 
visitors had been so thoroughly well thought out, and so admirably 
executed. But this anybody would expect who knew anything of the 
ancient history of Newcastle and the character of its sons. As far 
back as history went, they knew that the Tynesiders had been dis- 
tinguished for grit, for courage, and for warm-hearted hospitality. 
Newcastle had done much for mankind; but he was far from saying 
that in the great things this wonderful community had done for others 
they had not had due regard to their own interests. Who of them 
in doing his best for his fellow men had not this just regard for his 
own interests? It did seem to him a thousand pities, and-so it seemed 
to all of them, that this great community, endowed by Nature with 
the riches that made for heat, which was the source of industrial life, 
should be torn asunder by quarrels which prevented people from en- 
joving the blessings that lay under their feet. He knew full well it 
was not for an outsider to interfere in a quarrel between persons who 
wanted to fight to a finish. If he did so, he would get the worst of 
it. But an outsider might make an appeal, and his appeal was that 
the blessing of the coal which that part of the country possessed 
might be bestowed upon those remoter parts of the earth from which 
many of the visitors came. It grieved him beyond measure, as it 
doubtless did others, to send to America hundreds of thousands of 
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pounds which ought to be carrying. contentment and well-bein 
the district in which they were assembled. 

The Lorp Mayor oF NEWCASTLE, in response, said he felt 
the duty of the City Chiefs to welcome in a whole-hearted jijanner 
all conferences that might select Newcastle as their meeting place, 
They were passing through a very strenuous time; but he wanted 
to say that the indomitable courage which had made the city 
was would carry them through to victory. 

The SHERIFF expressed the hope that the members of the Associa. 


§ to 


it Was 


what it 


tion would enjoy themselves to the fullest possible extent, and that 
the conference would be profitable. 
Mr. James W. EL tis (Vice-Chairman of the Neweastle and (ates. 


head Gas Company) submitted ‘‘ The Visitors,’? and remarked that 
the Directors had been very pleased indeed to see them. They had 
shown them everything, and done as much as they could to ‘make 
them comfortable. The Company were proud of their works, which 
were exceedingly well organized ; while the showrooms also had done 
magnificently. 

OpTIMISM IN THE GAs INDUSTRY. 

.Sir ArtHUR Duckuam, replying to the toast, said it was difficul 
to thank their hosts sufficiently ior all they had done. During thei 
visit, the members had learnt a great deal; and they had ail been 
struck by the great efficiency of that progressive Gas Company, 
They realized the splendid work that had been done on the sales side, 


while the excellence of the technical side was equally apparent. | 
the course of one of the visits, they had inspected a dry coal ck aning 
plant which would be applicable to cl--iing coal for gas undertik- 
ings. In many ways wet cleaning did not render coal suitable for 


gas-works. This plant afforded an object lesson to them all, for it 
pointed to the possibility of gas undertakings buying clean cual, 
Everyone knew, too, that markets for coal abroad had been lost: 
and it was the quality of the coal that was going to sell it abroad in 
future. There was a great future abroad for coal from that area, if 
it could be sent out in a perfect state. People to-day bought coal 
because it was of good calorific value, and did not give trouble from 
ash. Everybody must have been impressed by the wonderful manner 
in which the plant to which he had referred ran; and they were very 
grateful indeed that it had been started-up again for their special bene- 
fit. He felt sure they were all optimistic in the gas industry. It 
seemed to him that not enough had been made-of the wonderful ser- 
vices rendered by gas during the strike. If it had not been for the 
gas industry, the whole position would have been untenable. [‘* Hear, 
hear.’’] People could not have cooked or warmed their houses. One 
of the most astounding things in going through the country during 
this terrible time was the lack of domestic inconvenience, generally 
speaking, that had been caused; and this was due to the gas indus- 
try. Had it not been for the coal stocks held by the gas industry, 
things would have been in a bad mess long ago; and people did not 
realize that these coal stocks must have been worth about £ 10,000,000 
sterling. He felt sure they could go away from that conference with 
a confident feeling of optimism regarding the future of the industry. 
THe CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. F. W. Goopenoucn, proposing ‘‘ The Chairman,” said that 
at the commencement of Mr. Cowen’s year of office, when they were 
congratulating themselves upon having him as President, those who 
knew him had for him great respect and admiration. But at th 
end of his term of office these feelings of respect and admiration 
were even stronger than was the case a year ago, for they had learned 
more of his great capacity, of his thoroughness, of his earnestness, 
and of his devotion to any task to which he might set his hand. Be- 
yond this, they had experienced his wonderful charm and geniality, 
which had won their affection. 

The toast was drunk with musical honours; and the CuarkMaAn 
acknowledged it—pointing out that a great part of the undoubted 
success of the conference was not due either to himself or to his co- 
Directors, but to the chief officials of the Company and those who 
had assisted him. Mr. Ridley, as well as being one of the foremost 
gas company secretaries, was very efficient in the organization ol 
such gatherings. 

WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 
Goop SERVICE ESSENTIAL. 

The PresipENT said that before they proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the paper which was to be submitted, he would 
like to make brief reference to the proceedings of the previous 
day. While talking to an important member of the conference, 
he had had the remark made to him that it was all very well for 
Mr. Ridley to talk about the necessity for advertising and push- 
ing their sales in various directions, but that the greatest ad- 
vertisement they could possibly have was good service. He 
(the President) said that of course he entirely agreed with this, 
but that he thought the fifteen years’ existence of the British 
Commercial Gas Association had done something at any rate 
to ensure that good service was being, or would be, given by 
every gas undertaking throughout the country. He was, how- 
ever, assured that this good service was not universal, and that 
there were still many undertakings which did not look after 
their customers in the way that an up-to-date and progressive 
undertaking should do. He was rather surprised, and some- 
what distressed, to learn that such a state of affairs existed. 
However much attention they might pay to advertising and 
pushing their gas in every possible way, of course _the whole 
fabric would fall to the ground if they did not maintain a prope! 
service. It was no use securing a customer, if they were not 
going to keep up that good service which alone would — 
him. permanently as a satisfied consumer. This point had oe 
been stressed on the previous day, because it certainly seemet 
to be self-evident. It had been the whole object of the ie 
tion since its commencement to inculcate this idea; and. he 
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thought that by now they had at any rate arrived at the stage 
when it was recognized as an absolutely fundamental necessity 
to the progress of the gas industry that good service should be 
the basis of all their operations. He did hope that members 
who could influence in any way any undertakings which were 
not giving as good service as they reasonably could to their 
customers would do their very utmost to induce them to im- 
prove their service. They had to consider not only the harm 
that bad service did to the particular undertaking concerned, 
put the harm that it did to the industry as a whole. He need 
not particularize any district ; but his information was that gas 
and electricity were equally to blame in connection with the 
complaint of want of service. Where this complaint could be 
justly made, it reacted on the whole of the industry. People 
working perhaps in districts where good service was given, and 
living in out-of-the-way places where bad service was given, 
would go to the office or factory and talk of the unsatisfactory 
results in their own homes, and these complaints spread in a 
manner which was highly detrimental to all. He therefore 
earnestly pleaded with them to do everything in their power to 
remedy this state of affairs where it was found to exist. 

That morning, continued the President, they were going to 
look into a particular form of service, by which it was suggested 
that still better results would accrue to the customers, more 
particularly with regard to maintenance of appliances. It was 
a subject which, quite apart from anything he had just been 
saying, was of infinite importance to the gas industry, because 
of the attitude which the industry, through its leaders, had 
taken up with the Board of Trade in this matter. They had 
practically said to the Board of Trade: ‘‘ There is no necessity 
for you to deal with this subject in any form whatever, by legis- 
lation or otherwise, because the industry itself is absolutely 
alive to it, and will do all it can, and is doing gradually all it 
can, to bring itself up to the state of efficiency in that respect 
that you might expect of it.’’” There was, of course, a limit to 
the speed at which it could be done, because, of necessity, in 
order to make a success of such work, they must have properly 
trained and fully qualified men to deal with it. Therefore the 
industry must have a certain amount of time to enable them to 
train a sufficient number of men. Altogether, the subject was 
one of the greatest importance to them all; and they were very 
pleased indeed that Mr. Creasey, who had had large experience 
in the matter, was going to give them a paper on it, and that 
Mr. J. W. McLusky, of Glasgow, was also going to contribute 
some remarks on the inspection and maintenance schemes in 
operation in his city. Mr. W. J. Sandeman, of Croydon, had 
promised to recount his experiences; but unfortunately he was 
unable to be with them, owing to the difficulties of the times. 


COMMERCIAL VALUE OF A CENSUS OF CONSUMERS’ PREMISES AND 
THE INSPECTION AND MAINTENANCE OF APPLIANCES. 


Mr. H. H. Creasey (Manager, Special Service Section, Gas 
Sales Department, Gas Light and Coke Company) then read a 
paper bearing the above title, notice of which, together with 
Mr. McLusky’s remarks, and a report of the discussion which 
ensued, are held over until the next issue of the ‘‘ JOURNAL.”’ 


BuiLDING AUTHORITIES AND THE OMISSION OF FLUES FROM 
Livinc Rooms. 


Mr. F. W. GoopenoucHu then presented a report by the 
Executive Committee on the situation created by the action of 
some building authorities in omitting flues from living rooms. 
He said that if any members, after reading the report—which 
is reproduced in this issue of the ‘‘ JouRNaL’’—had any ob- 
servations to make upon it, or cases to bring to the notice of the 
Executive Committee, they would be glad to have communica- 
tions from them in writing, so that what they might have to say 
could be included in the proceedings of the conference. 


VorTes OF THANKS. 


_Mr. Joun WiLkinson (President of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers) remarked that a highly successful conference was 
now drawing to a close; and he was sure they would all agree 
that much of the success that had been attained was due to the 
tact, energy, and charm of manner which the President had 
shown throughout the proceedings. Reference had been made 
at the dinner on the previous evening to the hospitality of the 
President and his colleagues on the Board of Directors of the 
Newcastle Gas Company, and also’ to the admirable Presi- 
dential Address Mr. Cowen had given them. He knew that 


Mr, Cowen would not desire him to repeat the very proper re- 
marks that had been made, but he did want to assure him that 
the gas engineers’ section of the Association would turn many 
times in the future to that address for both information and 
Mspiration. They expected much from Mr. Cowen, when they 
heard he had promised to do the Association the honour of 
becoming its President, and they had not been disappointed. 
Every member had been delighted by the manner in which he 
had carried out his duties ; and he proposed that the best thanks 
of the meeting be given to him for his services during the term 
of his office as President. 

Mr. Rosert Watson (Doncaster) said he had had the privi- 
mM of attending a good many meetings of the Executive Com- 
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and the General Committee of the Association, and had 
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observed the valuable help. the President was giving. His 
courtesy, the inspiring nature of his remarks, and his pleasant 
personality, made it certain that in him they would have an 
ideal President for their conference. In every way their con- 
fidence had been justified. It was therefore a great pleasure to 
him to second the vote of thanks. 

The resolution was put to the meeting by Mr. GoopENOUGH, 
and carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT, in acknowledgment, declared that it had been 
a delight to him to serve the Association as President. His 
work in this capacity had been materially lightened by the 
ready, free, and whole-hearted assistance he had received from 
everybody connected with the Association in an official capacity. 
Unfortunately the year had been marked in the industrial world 
by a stoppage of work of such magnitude and duration that it 
had affected the whole of the industries of the country, and so 
gradually paralysed trade. Such circumstances had naturally 
placed the gas industry in a particularly difficult position. 
There was no need for him in that assembly to draw attention 
to the splendid manner in which the gas industry had met this 
position, and had right up to the present moment successfully 
overcome all the troublesome problems it had had to face during 
the last six months. The fact that they had done this so far 
should certainly be taken as an encouragement and an inspira- 
tion to them togcontinue to the end of the disastrous coal dispute 
the good service they had maintained up to now. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear.’’] With the approach of winter, the difficulties were be- 
coming greater; but there was no reason to think, with the 
men the industry had to lead it, both on the technical and the 
commercial sides, that they would prove insurmountable. He 
appreciated very much what had been said with regard to the 
Newcastle Company and the visit of the Association to the 
city ; but for himself the work involved had been comparatively 
light, compared with that done by others connected with the 
Company. The chief officials and all their assistants deserved, 
equally with himself and the Directors, the thanks of those pre- 
sent for any success that had attended the conference; and he 
was sure the members wished to include them in the vote. He 
had enjoyed very much his year as President, and was glad to 
think that under the rules the outgoing Presidents were for two 
years members of the Executive Committee. He hoped, there- 
fore, to attend many more meetings of this Committee, when 
he would render any help he could to the Association. 

Alderman W. F. Vint (Sunderland) proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks’ to the Executive Committee and the staff for the work 
that had been done, and said he wished particularly to include 
the editorial work. Everything had gone exceedingly well; 
and it had been from beginning to end one of the best meetings 
the Association had ever had. What was it that had made it so 
successful? It was the work of the Executive Committee. As 
to the editorial work, they found very good material in the 
literature sent them. They realized that there was a great deal 
of editorial work done, and well done. 

Mr. J. W. Napier (Alloa), in seconding, said he was exceed- 
ingly anxious that the Executive Committee and the staf 
should feel that they had the whole-hearted confidence of the 
administrative and commercial sides of the gas industry. They 
wanted them to feel this, and they wanted them to know they 
were going to have in greater measure financial support in the 
future. It was impossible for any organization having to do 
with the commercial interests of a great industry to carry on its 
work unless it was adequately supported financially. In this 
connection, he wished to call attention to the excellent example 
that had been set by Glasgow, in putting its subscription on a 
higher basis. In their official staff there was striking ability ; 
and he, too, wished to pay a compliment ‘to the editorial side of 
the Association. They all saw that the literary work was done 
exceedingly well; and for this they knew they were in large 
measure indebted to the gifted lady whose presence they ap- 
preciated, and whose labours were of a very high order indeed, 
[ Applause. ] 

The PresIDENT said he would like to endorse the remarks 
that had been made. The Association was well served on all 
sides. The literary and editorial work done was of the utmost 
importance to the industry nationally. The raising of the whole 
tone of the gas industry in recent years had been very largely 
due to that side of the work. [‘* Hear, hear.’’] 

Mr. GoopENouGu, on behalf of his colleagues on the Execu- 
tive Committee and of the staff of the Association, acknowledged 
the vote. In Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton, he said, they had a 
wonderful personality, dealing with the literary side, and also 
the consulting side, from the view-point of a woman. In Mr. 
Mason they had a most zealous and hard-working Manager, 
and in Mr. Walker they had an invaluable Secretary. But 
they had also a considerable staff who did behind the scenes at 
headquarters very useful work for the Association. 


LUNCHEON TO MR. COWEN AND HIS FELLOW- 
DIRECTORS. 


On the conclusion of the business, those who had attended 
assembled in the Central Station Hotel for luncheon, given by 
the President-Elect, the Vice-Presidents, and members of the 
British Commercial Gas Association to the President of the 
Association and the Directors of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
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Gateshead Gas Company. 
craft, the chair was occupied by Mr. J. H. E tis, who sub- 
mitted the Loyal Toast, and then went on to remark that on the 
previous day Mr. Cowen had sent a letter of congratulation on 
his election as President, and of sympathy in his illness, to 
Sir Russell Bencraft, who, in reply, wired : 

Please express thanks to conference for election as President. 
Greatly regret inability to be with members. Every good wish 
for successful meeting. Extend cordial invitation to visit South- 
ampton for 1927 conference.—Russell Bencraft, Southampton. 

He hoped they would soon see him fully restored to health and 
vigour. [‘* Hear, hear.’?] They were all looking forward to 
meeting him at Southampton, in the same way that they had 
looked forward to meeting Mr. Cowen in Newcastle. They 
might rely upon it that he would do his best to emulate the high 
example which their present President and his colleagues had 
set him. 


Tue Hosts. 


The CHairMAN (continuing) said it was necessary, if they were to 
progress in this life, to set before themselves high ideals; and he 
knew of none higher than the attempt to follow their President and his 
colleagues. This brought him to the toast he had to propose, which 
was *‘ The President and Directors of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Company.’’ One need really say nothing whatever 
with regard to this toast, after the experience of the past three days. 
He had never known a happier or a more useful time. They had had 
unique opportunities of advancing the cause they had at heart, .and 
they had taken full advantage of them. Their heartiest thanks were 
due to their hosts for the splendid hospitality they had bestowed upon 
them, and for the excellent work which they had done for the gas 
industry. 

Mr. Cowen, in reply, said that he and his colleagues deeply ap- 
preciated all the kind things that had been said about them. They 
had in Newcastle been supporters of the British Commercial Gas 
Association since its inception, on the full scale that was expected 
from gas undertakings ; and their chief officials, from the days of the 
late Mr. Waddom, followed up by Mr. Ridley and ‘Mr. Tarratt, had 
also been whole-hearted supporters of the Association. Therefore, 
when the point was made that a conference of the Association had not 
been held in that part of the country, and that it was desirable that 
one should be held there, it was natural that the Newcastle Company 
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In the absence of Sir Russell Ben- | —being not only firm believers in the Association, but also, he thought 


he might say, the largest and most influential Gas Company in the 
North-East District—should express a wish for the conference to take 
place in that city. They knew that their neighbours would expect 
them to take the lead in the matter. Unfortunately, the meeting 
had taken place in adverse industrial circumstances. His year of 
office as President had synchronized with six months’ stoppage in 
the coal industry, which had necessarily limited the scope of opera- 
tions and usefulness of such an organization as the ‘* B.C.G.A.,” 
though there had been compensation in the fact that this troublous 
time had brought home to the whole population of the country 
the vital position occupied by the gas industry in their domestic life, 
He did not doubt that the electrical industry had rendered, and would 
continue to render, a full and efficient service to the end of this period 
of stoppage. It was certainly the intention of the gas industry to do 
likewise. But the difference between the two seemed to be that, 
while it was certainly serious—almost calamitous in some cases— 
for works that depended on electricity for power, if that power were 
stopped, in the present circumstances these works were in such a 
condition, owing to the lack of other material, that they would not 
be able to utilize fully the energy if they had it. The gas industry, 
on the other hand, touched the private and individual life of a far 
greater proportion of the population in its daily necessary operations 
of cooking and heating. Therefore, while it would be a calamity if 
the electricity supplies were to be cut off, it would be a very much 
greater calamity if the gas supplies were not maintained, [“‘ Hear, 
hear.’’] It had been a great pleasure to him and his co-Directors 
to entertain the members of the Association in Newcastle; and they 
had been delighted at the good attendance, considering all the circum. 
stances. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Press ’’ having been submitted by Mr, H. Less 
(President of the North of England Gas Managers’ Association), 

Mr. F, W. GoovenouGH proposed the health of, and a vote of 
thanks to, Mr. Ridley, Mr. Tarratt, Mr. Scott, and the staff of the 
Newcastle Gas Company, who had spared no pains to make the con- 
ference the success it undoubtedly had been. They would, he was 
sure, also like to express their thanks to the firms who had made the 
various visits so valuable. 

Brief acknowledgment was. made by Mr. T. P. 
FraNK P. Tarratrt, 


The drinking of the health of Mr. J. H. Ellis (the Chairman 
at the luncheon) brought the proceedings to a close, 


Ripiey and Mr. 
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ERECTION OF HOUSES WITHOUT FLUES, AND VENTILATION OF “HABITABLE ROOMS.” 


The following extract is from a special report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ submitted at the New- 
castle Meeting. 

The Executive desire to draw the attention of members to the ten- 
dency in some parts of the country for houses to be erected, some- 
times by local authorities drawing subsidies from the Government, 
without flues of any kind (or with quite inadequate flues) in rooms 
intended for use as living rooms. This is the case particularly where 
the local authorities dealing with housing are also the suppliers of 
electricity for the district; but the practice is also being followed 
by some private builders with a view to reducing costs somehow or 
other. 

A copy of a communication on the subject which has been addressed 
by the Association to the Ministry of Health is appended, together 
with the official reply, to assist members in discussing the question 
with local authorities or medical officers of health; and members 
are asked to be on the alert for any housing plans that embody 
objectionable proposals respecting the provision or non-provision of 
flues in’ ** habitable rooms” (which would render them really non- 
habitable from the hygienic point of view) and to communicate with 
Headquarters should they be unsuccessful in getting such proposals 
amended satisfactorily. 

The attention of members is also drawn to the great importance 
of Securing that where ‘* Economy ” gas flues are being provided they 
shall be of the minimum permissible areas, and comply also with the 


other recommendations set out in the communication to the Minister 
of Health. 


Communication Addressed to Ministry of Health. 
ERECTION OF HouSsES WITHOUT FLUEs. 


One of our representatives, Mr. W. H. Becket, recently discussed 
with Mr. Percy the position which is arising in various parts of the 
country owing to builders taking advantage of a weakness in the 
by-laws which at present cover the rules to be observed in ventilating 
habitable rooms where it is not proposed to instal a flue for a coal 
fire. The by-law concerned, we understand, is contained in sec- 
tion 58 of ‘* Modern By-Laws,’’ Series IV.—Urban Series—and runs 
as follows: 

Every person who shall erect a new domestic building shall 
cause every habitable room of the building which is without a 
fireplace, and a flue properly constructed and properly connected 
with the fireplace, to be provided with special and adequate 
means of ventilation by a sufficient aperture or air-shaft which 
shall provide an unobstructed sectional area of one hundred square 
inches at the least. 


If this by-law be interpreted literally, it would apparently per- 


mit of the construction of a house with no flue or ventilating shaft 
whatever, so long as what might be considered as adequate ventila- 
tion were provided; and “‘ adequate ventilation’? is usually inter- 


preted as meaning the provision of a 12 in, by 12 in. grating in 





the external wall, which does not, in fact, always give 100 sq.in. ot 
free ventilating area. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, in his comment on section 70 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, to an extent appreciates this point, as he states: 

It is not compulsory to put a fireplace in a habitable room when 
other means of ventilation exist. One must be put in a one-room 
tenement. See L.C.C. General Powers Act, 1908. 

This clearly indicates that the London County Council have realized 
the weakness in the by-law, and have repaired the omission—still in 
our opinion inadequately—by indicating that the provision of no flues 
whatever in a house is unsatisfactory. It must be remembered that 
section 58 of the Ministry of Health’s Standing By-Laws was formu- 
lated 50 years ago; and it has remained unaltered since that date. 

At that time practically no method of heating other than the open 
coal or wood fire was available or contemplated, and hygiene was 
admittedly not so far advanced as it is at present. We would point 
out that the coal fire flue has, by accident, if not by design, proved 
to be a most valuable adjunct to the ventilation of a room during 
winter weather, when the occupants remain indoors for longer hours 
and are very much more disposed to keep doors and windows closed 
than in summer; and we feel sure that every authority will agree that 
no such method of ventilation as an air brick can answer the same 
purpose satisfactorily and hygienically, even if it remain in action, and 
be not pasted over or stuffed up with paper or rags, as is the com- 
mon practice where such bricks are inserted in buildings. 

Another point against the absence of a flue in a room is the well- 
known fact that a ventilator of any kind, other than ‘a flue, usually 
acts as an air inlet, especially when the door of the apartment is 
opened; and air then passes through the room into other parts of the 
residence. When a satisfactory flue is in existence, the opposite 
action takes place, as the flue acts as an air outlet or extractor, thus 
ensuring a continuous air change in the room and the removal ol 
the deleterious air from the apartment to the exterior of the premises. 

If only a ventilating brick be provided for a bedroom, the room 
will probably be inadequately ventilated unless—and_ until—the door 
is opened,. and then the air coming in through the brick will pass 
through the bedroom into the house, and in the case of sickness 
will carry with it infectious and/or vitiated air. If a proper flue 
were constructed in the room, such bad effects would not occur, 
especially when in winter a fire of some kind might be burning, 
creating a further movement—and more frequent change—of the air. 

Our suggestion, therefore, is that the Ministry of Health shall re- 
vise the by-law so as to provide that every habitable room in every 
residence shall have a satisfactory flue or ventilating shaft carried to 
a position above the ridge of the roof. 

One—indeed the only—reason advanced -in explanation of the 
dangerous practice of constructing rooms without flues is the urgent 
need for reduction in building cost. Here the gas industry can 
assist the builder without impairing the hygienic conditions in the 
home. ‘*‘ Built-in ’’ gas fires with ‘“‘ Economy ”’ flues are now being 
installed in many thousands of homes throughout the country, with a 
consequent substantial saving in building costs, The principle has 
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been accepted by many prominent architects, including Sir Charles 
Ruthen. in addition to the saving in the cost of erection, a further 
economy (or an advantage to the tenant) arises out of the fact that 
more floor space is available on the same ground area. 

The question of the installation of gas fire flues has already been 
dealt with in some by-laws; and of two such cases we are aware. 
The Borough of Torquay include among their by-laws in respect of 
new streets and buildings, the following clause: 

Every person who shall erect a new domestic building shall 
(1) cause every habitable room of such building which is without 
a fireplace and a flue properly constructed and properly con- 
nected with such fire-place, to be provided with special and ade- 
quate means of ventilation by a sufficient aperture or air shaft 
which shall provide an unobstructed sectional area of cighty-one 
square inches at the least; (2) in a habitable room in which the 
fireplace and flue are constructed for use in connection with gas 
fire only, cause special and adequate means of additional ventila- 
tion to be provided by a sufficient aperture or air-shaft having an 
unobstructed sectional area of fifty square inches at the least. 

The Reigate Corporation have recently adopted amendments to 
their by-laws, which we understand have become operative through 
the consent of the Ministry of Health. These amendments run as 
follow : 


HousinG By-Laws.—-PROVISION WITH REGARD TO CONSTRUCTION 
OF CHIMNEYS. 


The foregoing by-laws with respect to construction of chimneys 
shall not apply to any chimney so constructed, or any flue form- 
ing part of a chimney so constructed as not to be capable of use 
except in connection with a fire or stove burning gas only, if the 
chimney or flue is constructed of such materials and in such a 
manner as to prevent the escape of the products of combustion 
into the building. 


Proviso TO By-LAW WITH RESPECT TO STRUCTURE OF HEARTHS. 


Provided that this by-law shall not apply to any chimney 
opening which is so constructed ‘as not to be capable of use except 
in connection with a fire or stove burning gas only, if provision is 
made effectually to prevent the flames of the fire from coming into 
contact with the floor of the room in which the chimney opening 
is situated. 

PROVISION WITH REGARD TO VENTILATION. 

Provided that in the case of a habitable room in which the 
fireplace and flue are constructed for use in connection with a gas 
fire only, or are intended to be used in connection with a closed- 
in stove, he shall cause such room -to be provided, in addition, 
with special and adequate means of ventilation by a sufficient 
aperture or air-shaft which shall provide an unobstructed sectional 
area of fifty square inches at the least. 

There is no doubt that the new by-laws recently adopted by the 
Borough of Torquay and the Reigate Corporation, with your approval, 
have gone appreciably nearer to compelling builders to construct gas 
fire flues in a suitable and satisfactory manner. We do not consider, 
however, that either Torquay or Reigate by-laws meet the case. 
What are wanted are not by-laws providing some means for ventila- 
tion in the absence of a flue adequate for removing the products of 
combustion and for ventilating the room, but by-laws that ensure 
the provision in every habitable room of such a flue as will serve the 
dual purpose. Our contention is that no room can be adequately 
ventilated except by a flue, and that gas fire flues can be installed 


which satisfactorily serve the needs both of the heating and ventilating 
of the room. 


This contention, we are glad to sec, is supported by the views ex- 
pressed recently at the Smoke \batement Conference at Birmingham 
by the Chief Architect and the Chief Assistant Architect to the 
Ministry. 

At present builders have neither adequate official guidance nor in- 
structions on the subject of the construction of gas fire flues, and 
we, therefore, consider that a definite table of sizes of such flues for 
various sized gas fires, and definite regulations as to methods of 
construction, should be set up, and no departure from these should 
be tolerated. In this connection, the Ministry of Health, in its official 
organ, *‘ Housing,’’ dated June 21, 1920, set up certain suggestions 
for the guidance of housing authorities among which it was laid 
down that they considered that for even the smallest ** built-in ’’ gas 
fire, a flue not less than 18 sq.in. in area should be provided. 

Following is a table in which we set out what we consider are the 
minimum permissible flue areas for the various sizes of gas fire, from 
the smallest to the largest; and we also give approximately the floor 
area of the room which each size fire is capable of heating in normal 
circumstances. We also add some details which we consider should 
be observed when such flues are being constructed. 


Detaits or GaAs FIRE Sizes. 
Minimum permissible Flue Area for each, and the Floor Areas of 
the Apartments for which they are suitable 








” : Minimum ; 
Number of Size of Gas Fire soas . | Floor Area ot 
Redionts. Front. pass Flue Rooms, 
| 
In. Sq. In. Sq. Ft. 
5 and 6 | 8 20 100 
7 and 8 | 10 24 150 
9 | 13 30 200 
10 { 14 30 225 


The cavity of a hollow wall must not be used as a flue for gas 
fires unless a suitable shaft is properly constructed therein. If 
smoothly finished, the size of the flue for the smallest gas fire 
need not exceed 20 in. in area. 

All flues for built-in gas fires shall discharge into the outer air 
above the ridge of the roof. 

Each gas fire must have its own independent flue, which 
throughout its entire length shall not be connected with, or run 
into, any other flue. The flue may be constructed in either brick 
or concrete block. Parging is not necessary, but the interior 
should be carefully trowelled. 

The gas fire should not discharge immediately into the flue 
shaft, but an opening rather greater than the full width of the 
fire outlet should be gradually (not abruptly) gathered-over in the 
same manner as is done in the case of a coal fire, providing a 
products-of-combustion chamber above the gas fire outlet corre- 
sponding with the smoke chamber which is always constructed 
above a coal fire. 


Reply from Ministry of Health. 


**T am directed by the Minister of Health to... say that the ques- 
tion of the ventilating of rooms in which provision is not made for 
heating in the ordinary way by means of coal fires has been receiving 
his attention for some time past, and that your letter will be con- 
sidered in connection with certain inquiries which are being made 
on the subject. If the Minister should consider it desirable that the 
technical advisers of the British Commercial Gas Association should 
be personally seen on the subject, a further will be 
addressed to you. 


consideration 


** (Signed) E. H. Ruopes.”’ 





SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION (WESTERN DISTRICT). 


The Western Juniors of Scotland, to the number of 8o, 
travelled to Edinburgh on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 23, to 
inspect the new vertical retort installation at Granton, which 
Was recently inaugurated by Their Royal Highnesses, The 
Duke and Duchess of York. 


The party were conveyed out to Granton by motors, where 
they were received by Bailie Stewart, Convener of the Gas 
Committee, Mr. H. H. Gracie, the Engineer and Manager, and 
his Assistant, Mr, James Jamieson. The visitors were formed 
Into groups and escorted round the works by the_ principal 
members of the engineering staff. [A full description of the 
¢xtensions was given in the ‘* JouRNAL ’’ for Oct. 13, p: 95.] 

At the conclusion of the inspection, the visitors assembled at 
tea under the chairmanship of Bailie Stewart, who was ac- 
‘ompanied by several members of the Gas Committee. 

Bailie Stewart, in welcoming the Western Juniors to 
Granton, said he did so for two reasons, First, because he and 
his Committee were always delighted to encourage the younger 
men of the industry, and secondly, because they in Edinburgh 
Were really proud of the Granton Gas-Works. The new plant 
Save great promise; and he felt assured that when the coal 
“Sis was over, and normal conditions were restored, the plant 
Would more than fulfil expectations. 

_In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Hall (President) through 
illness, Mr. J. GRAHAM (Kilmarnock, Vice-President) replied on 
behalf of the Juniors. Two years ago, he said, Bailie Stewart 
gave them a cordial invitation to come to Granton when the 


new extensions were complete.. He understood that the daily 
output at Edinburgh had now reached 12 millions. This re- 
flected great credit on Mr. Gracie; and it was good to see such 
a large undertaking running so sweetly in these trying times. 
The Chairman had been sounding the praises of the East, but 
did not Mr. Gracie come to the West for his Assistant, in the 
person of Mr. Jamieson—a former President of the Western 
Juniors? He thanked Bailie Stewart and his Committee, and 
also the staff, for the privilege the Association had enjoyed. 

Mr. Gracie believed that the new plant, under normal con- 
ditions, would be capable of producing 15,000 c.ft. of 500 
B.Th.U. gas per ton of coal carbonized. The 12 million daily 
output represented an increase of 35 p.ct. over last year. 

Before leaving Edinburgh the party were taken to see the 
Gas Department exhibit at the Housing Exhibition in the 
Waverley Market, where a most elaborate and,useful display 
of all modern gas appliances was set out to advantage. 


”_ 
eal 


Institution of Gas Engineers——Mr. Walter T. Dunn writes: 
In connection with the Tar Symposium on Nov. 26 at Man- 
chester (which is being arranged by the Fuel Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
and the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association), an exhibition is to 
be held at the Citv Hall, Manchester, from Nov. 16 to 26. 
Members desiring tickets for the symposium and/or the ex- 
hibition can obtain them from Mr. Andrew McCulloch, A.I.C., 
College of Technology, Manchester. 
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TOWN GAS FIRED PLATE AND BAR RE-HEATING FURNACE 


Designed and Built by Priest Furnaces Ltd., of Middlesbrough. 


The recent installation of a modern town gas fired plate and 
bar heating furnace by Messrs. Smith’s Dock Company, Ltd., 
at North Shields Dockyard, has created general interest, as 
it is believed to be easily the largest furnace in this country 
fired by means of town gas. In spite of its apparent higher 
cost, there are many advantages to be derived from the utiliza- 
tion of town gas properly applied—such as less labour required, 
no handling of hard fuel in, and ash out of, the works. The 
savings on account of such items are easily and definitely 
assessable. In addition, however, there are other favourable 
features, such as easy starting up and instant shutting down, 
cleanliness both inside arid outside the furnace, with absence 
of black smoke, less wear on brickwork, &c., which add in- 


directly to the economy of the furnace and the surrounding | 


plant. 

The inside dimensions of this plate and bar combined furnace 
are: Plate end, 31 ft. long by 10 ft. wide by 4 ft. high, with 
bar end 27 ft. long by 4 ft. wide by 3 ft. 3 in. high; the over- 
all length of 58 ft. thus being available for working long bars. 
An intermediate furnace door is fitted so that the plate end only 
may be worked. The furnace, which was designed and erected 


by Messrs. Priest Furnaces Ltd., of Middlesbrough, is of first- | 


class construction throughout, the full. heavy cast-iron casing 
making it a very robust job. It is designed to work on town 


gas supply of the usual specification; and in order to ensure | 


the utmost economy on this fuel, a special recuperative re- 


generative system was evolved. This system with its accom- | 


panying reversing valve gear (clearly shown-on the photo) is 
the outstanding feature of the plant. 

In operation the gas is supplied from the gas reversing valves 
through mains extending along both sides of the furnace; these 
mains being fitted with adjustable gas jets spaced about every 
12 in., and entering the gas ports near outlets into the furnace. 
The air for combustion is supplied to the furnace by means of 
an electrically-driven blowing fan, the flow being controlled by 
an air reversing valve which is worked automatically in conjunc- 
tion with the gas and chimney reversing valves. The exhaust 
gases are withdrawn from the furnace through the recuperative 
regenerative system into the chimney via a chimney reversing 
valve by means of an electrically-driven exhaust fan. It is in- 
teresting to note that only one operation is necessary to reverse 
the direction of the chimney, gas, and air supplies. In opera- 
tion, the flame is propagated along one side of the furnace, and 
on reversal of gas and air is automatically transferred to the 
opposite side ; 
about half-an-hour throughout the day. The waste gases, of 
course, are drawn out of the furnace from the side opposite 
to that on which the gas is burning. 

Due to the prevailing slackness, it has not been possible fully 
to test the furnace on daily continuous working; but from short 
tests carried out it is certain the furnace will prove itself highly 
satisfactory, both as regards output and fuel consumption. As 
demonstrating the efficiency obtained, we may mention that 
with the furnace temperature at 1100° C., the highest tempera- 

ture recorded in exit gases at the chimney base was 68° C., 


this process being carried out at intervals of | 


which is remarkably low. In order to ensure a satisfactory 
supply of gas, the Tynemouth Gas Company laid a special mai; 
to deal with this installation direct from the gas-works, the main 
being 10 in. in diameter by about a third of a mile in length; 
and as the furnace would consume in the region of 15,000 c.{t, 
of gas per hour when starting up, it was decided to instal a 
wet meter of the station type having a capacity of 20,000 c.ft, 
per hour, which allows a safe margin beyond present needs. 
The adoption of town gas for general industrial purposes js 
a matter worthy of serious consideration—town gas furnaces 
are extremely flexible, and this factor, coupled with its guaran- 
teed uniform quality, enable heating operations to be carried 
out under complete control throughout all stages. Such con- 
ditions are absolutely essential, for instance, in heat treatment 


Main 








Plate End of the Furnace—gas burning at further side. 


and annealing work. It can be safely asserted that the heating 
value of a town gas supply is practically constant from day to 
day, so that it is possible to gauge, with a considerable degree 
of accuracy, the heat performance of the fuel under set condi- 
tions. As regards convenience, there is no. need to emphasize 
the fact that town gas is available at a moment’s notice, de- 
livered on to the site in any quantity, and controlled by merely 
operating a valve or tap; the rate of supply and consumption 
being accurately regulated by the operator within a very wide 
range. 

’ Referring to the Smith’s Dock furnace, Messrs. Priest Fur- 
naces Ltd. have no hesitation in stating that such a scientific 
unit, using a high-grade fuel such as town gas, will, in skilful 
hands, when worked to capacity, prove an excellent investment 
from the point of view of both time saving and reduction in 
| cost generally. 








BAR END OF THE PRIEST FURNACE, 


SHOWING VALVE GEAR, 
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»NEW 3-MILLION HOLDER AT MIDDLESBROUGH. 


Inauguration Ceremony. ‘ 





THE completion of a scheme for increasing the storage capacity at Middlesbrough was celebrated on 
Thursday last, when, on the invitation of Alderman Sir Joseph Calvert, J P. (the Chairman of the Corpora- 
tion Gas and Electricity Committee), a large party assemb!ed at Cannon Street to witness the inauguration 
ceremony and inspect the holder, and proceeded afterwards to Marsh Road to see the new boosting plant. 


Earty History. 


For the occasion, an interesting history of the Middlesbrough 
Gas-Works, from the date of their inception in 1838 to the pre- 
sent time, had been prepared by Mr. Preston Kitchen (the 
Town Clerk); and from this it appears that the purchase of the 
works in Lower Commercial Street by the Corporation was 
authorized by the Middlesbrough Improvement Act of 1856— 
the price being fixed by arbitration at £18,201, Additions and 
improvements were made from time to time; and among the 
work undertaken in these early days, we learn that “‘ in 1877, 
Mr. Livesey, an eminent gas engineer, was called in to advise 
the Committee re the gas tank (No. 4), which had collapsed 
during construction.”” Two years later, the Gas Manager re- 
ported that the original plant at the works had almost dis- 
appeared in the alterations and extensions that had taken place 
since the date of purchase. The inclined retort system was 
adopted in 1891; and in the following year the Corporation re- 
ceived parliamentary sanction to construct additional gas-works. 
An agreement was entered into in 1894 with Messrs. Ashmore, 
Benson, Pease, & Co., Ltd., to construct and erect at the 
Marshes Gas-Works a steel tank and three-lift telescopic gas- 








Alderman Sir Joseph Caivert at the Opening Ceremony. 


holder (No. 5), guided on Pease’s patent wire-rope system. In 
1896 Mr. Corbet Woodall was consulted, and suggested _altera- 
‘tions which were carried out at an approximate cost of £54,500. 
It was decided in 1898 to demolish the old retort house; and 
plans and specifications were ordered to be prepared for a new 
one. Up to 1911, the gas and electricity undertakings had been 
controlled separately; but they were then brought under one 
Committee, with Sir Joseph Calvert as Chairman. A year 
later the carburetted water gas plant was modernized, and its 
Capacity increased from 1} to 2 million c.ft. a day. 


INTRODUCTION OF COKE OVEN GAS. 


Middlesbrough’s connection with coke oven gas is well 
known; the town having been for a good many years wholly 
Supplied from this source. As a matter of fact, up to six 
months ago, the gas-works’ retorts had been idle for about ten 
years, though everything had been kept in good order, so that a 
Satisiactory supply of gas to the town was maintained when 
the coal stoppage interfered with the hitherto existing arrange- 
ments, 

By an agreement dated Dec. 14, 1912, with Sir B. Samuelson 
& Co., Ltd., that Company agreed to extend their coke oven 
plant at the Newport Iron Works so as to make it capable of 
producing not less than 1,600,000 c.ft. of spare crude gas a day 
beyond their own needs, and to supply the Corporation with the 
whole of such gas as exceeded the quantity they required for the 
Working of their coke ovens. This arrangement was to date 
from the time when the modified plant came into use, and to 
Cover a period of ten years. The gas supplied under this agree- 
ment was to have, after purification by the Corporation, an 








illuminating power of not less than 12 candles sperm ; and if for 
any cause whatever it should fail to reach this standard, the 
Corporation were to enrich the gas to a standard of 12 candle 
power by means of carburetted water gas, at the sole cost of the 
Company. 

It was agreed that the gas should be measured by the Cor- 
poration station meter at the outlet of their purification plant, 
and that the consumption recorded by such meter should be 
aecepted as correct by both parties. The Corporation also 
agreed so to maintain and use their holders and pipes and other 
apparatus as tu cause the demand upon the Company for gas to 
be as continuous and regular as possible throughout the day 
and night. A 20-in. main was laid from the works of Sir B. 
Samuelson & Co, to the Corporation gas-works. 

Though parliamentary powers to purchase crude gas from the 
coke ovens were only obtained by the Corporation Act of 1914, 
the Corporation had actually negotiated the agreement two 
years previously with Sir B. Samuelson & Co., who commenced 





c. F. BLINCOE, 
The Engineer and Manager. 


to.erect a new battery of coke ovens which were completed in 
readiness for the Corporation to take a supply of crude gas 
therefrom by 1914. Middlesbrough may thus, it is pointed out, 
be considered the pioneers in this country for this form of gas 
supply. 

In 1925 anew agreement was entered into, with the following 

alterations from the old one: 

(1) The gas supplied, after purification, not to yield less than 
540 B.Th.U. gross calorific power per cubic foot. (This 
clause changed the standard from that of candle 
power.) 

(2) The amount of crude gas to be taken by the Corporation 
never to be less than 2 million c.ft. a day, so long as the 
Company are able to supply and the Corporation not pre- 
vented from taking supply by reason of temporary stop- 
page or breakdown to their plant; the maximum to be 
supplied to be 4 million c.ft. a day. 

(3) The pressure of the gas supplied was to be not less than 
6 in. of water. 


OTHER EXTENSIONS. 


In December, 1919, it was decided to increase the capacity of 
the carburetted. water gas plant, by an additional unit of 13 
million c.ft. of gas daily; and the tender of Messrs. Davison & 
Partner, of London, for the supply of a set of plant capable of 
making this quantity of gas was accepted. 

The Corporation were given power in 1914 to acquire the 
undertaking of the North Ormesby Gas Company; and in 1922 
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the site of the old North Ormesby Gas-Works was conveyed to 
the Tees-side Bridge and Engineering Works, Ltd. 


Gas MANAGERS. 


The list of Gas Managers since the purchase of the works in 
Commercial Street is a short one. 
Mr. John Dunning . From December, 1855, 
to August, 1870 
From September, 1870, 
to May, 1872 


Mr. A. E. Frazer 


Mr. John Booth . From July, 1872, to 
April 1879 
Mr. E. D. Latham . From May, 1879, to 


January, 1890 

From January, 1890, to 
August, 1916 

From September, 1916, 
to the present time 


Mr. David Terrace. 


NY 


— 


r. Charles Frederick Blincoe . 


STATISTICS. 


Figures taken from records of the Corporation show that 
from the year 1856 to 1908 the sum of £158,040 was contributed 
from gas profits in aid of rates; and from 1909 to October, 1926, 
a further 415,000 has been so contributed—making a total of 
£173,040. The capital cost of the undertaking to March 31, 
1926, was £674,992. The amount redeemed against capital 
cost to that date was £422,685; and the outstanding capital 
expenditure was then 4,252,306. 

(he price of gas is 2s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Tue New Hovper. 


In 1895, the total storage capacity was 3,502,000 c.ft.; but a 
mishap with No. 5 holder early in 1897 reduced this to 2,300,000 
c.ft. At that time the maximum daily delivery was about 
2,000,000 c.ft., and the yearly output 429,322,000 c.ft. Twenty- 
eight years later, in 1925, the yearly output had increased to 
$97,846,000 c.ft., with a maximum daily delivery of 3,800,000 
c.ft.; and to meet the pressing necessity for increased storage, 
the Gas Committee decided to purchase a new site of 6 acres in 
Cannon Street. After consultation with Mr. W. Doig Gibb, 
they agreed to erect thereon a four-lift spiral guided holder of 
3,000,000 c.ft. capacity with a trussed crown, and in a steel 
tank above ground, on a concrete and reinforced foundation. 
The foundation is 185 ft. in diameter, and consists of a rein- 
forced concrete slab 6 in. thick in the centre, with a strengthen- 
ing ring 12 in. thick by 8 ft. wide around the circumference; 
the whole being supported on 984 concrete piles. The piles are 
16 in. in diameter, with an average length of 24 ft. 53 in., and 
were made in situ on the ‘‘ Simplex ”’ system. 

The holder was designed by Mr. Doig Gibb, and constructed 
by the Furness Shipbuilding Company, Ltd., of Haverton-Hill- 
on-Tees; the contractors for the foundations being Messrs. 
Coxhead & Co., Ltd., of Middlesbrough. The tank is 182 ft. 


THE NEW THREE-MILLION HOLDER. 





3 in. in diameter by 33 ft. 10 in. deep; the bottom plates being 
4 in, thick, with an outer row @ in. thick. ‘The outer lift of the 
holder is 180 ft. in diameter, the third lift 177 ft., the second 
lift 174 ft., and the inner lift 171 ft.; each lift being 33 it. deep. 
lhe roof has a trussed steel framing; the main and secondary 
bars being formed of rolled steel joists, and tertiary bars of steel 
tees. The carriages and rollers throughout are on the linked- 
type principle, so fixed on the dips that they are adjustable while 
the holder is in operation. 

Boosting plant also has been provided by the James Keith 
& Blackman Company, Ltd., of 27, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 

‘the Unemployment Grants Committee approved of the 
scheme, at an estimated cost of £64,589 (excluding value of the 
land), as one for the relief of unemployment, and made a grant 
of 50 p.ct. of the interest charges on this sum over a period of 
fifteen years. 

‘THE CEREMONY. 

The visitors were received in the governor house by Sir 
Joseph Calvert, Mr. C. F. Blincoe (the Gas Engineer), and Mr. 
Preston Kitchen (Town Clerk). Mr. Doig Gibb was also pre- 
sent. When the party had assembled, the Mayor-Elect (Mr. A. 
Weatherhead) said that, in the unavoidable absence of the 
Mayor, who was away at Liverpool, he had been requested to 
ask Alderman Calvert to turn the valve which would allow the 
gas to pass from the new holder to the town. He hoped the 
work that had been carried out would guarantee a plentiful 
supply of good gas. 

Before complying, Alderman Sir Joseph Calvert made a few 
remarks, in the course of which he pointed out that this was 
the first gasholder of its size that had been built by the con- 
tractors—the Furness Shipbuilding Company. That firm were 
the successful tenderers, and assured the Corporation that they 
could do first-rate work. What they had done was there for 
the inspection of any engineer who might care to examine It. 
The Corporation were satisfied that the Company had given 
them a very excellent job. During the time that they had had 
the holder filled with air for testing, there had been a terrific 
gale; and it had withstood the strain perfectly. A long time 
had elapsed since the erection of the last holder. As a matte! 
of fact, the undertaking had for some years been rather under- 
provisioned in regard to gas storage capacity; and if the wa! 
had not come about, it was probable that a new holder would 
have been erected at an earlier date. Unpropitious circum- 
stances had caused them, however, to wait so long; and they 
might have gone on waiting for a few years longer, had it not 
been for the serious amount of unemployment in the town. 
The construction of the holder and foundations had provided 
much-needed work locally. Mr. Doig Gibb, whose name was 
a household word in the gas industry, had rendered invaluable 
help as Consulting Engineer; but had it not been for the I- 
defatigable labours of Mr. Blincoe, the undertaking would no 
have been in the satisfactory position it occupied that day. He 
could not speak in terms of too great praise of the work Mr. 
Blincoe had done, during a time when it had been very difficult 
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to provide a supply of gas at all. The new holder would enable 
them to deliver gas at an adequate pressure to any part of their 
district. 

The visitors were then conveyed to the Marsh Road site, 
where they had an opportunity of inspecting the smooth work- 
ing of the new Keith-Blackman boosting plant. 


LUNCHEON SPEECHES. 


Luncheon in the Town Hall followed, with Alderman Sir 
JosepH CALVERT in the chair. 


The toast of ‘‘ The King,’’ having been proposed by the CHAIRMAN, 

The Deputy Mayor (Councillor E. Turner) submitted ‘‘ The Con- 
tractors,’’ coupled with the name of Mr. Robert Boardman. He re- 
marked that he was sure he was voicing the views of every member 
of the Corporation when he congratulated the Furness Shipbuilding 
Company on the splendid manner in which they had carried out their 
contract. From what they had heard that morning, the firm would 
seem to have got themselves into the good graces of Sir Joseph 
Calvert, Mr. Doig Gibb, and the Gas Manager. The Corporation 
could congratulate themselves, not only upon having saved a large 
amount of money, but upon having provided work for many people 
in their own district. Indeed, they were proud to think they had a 
firm in their district who could undertake work of this description. 





Laying Reinforcing Bars to Raft on 2-in. Mass Concrete. 


Messrs. Coxhead & Co. had efficiently carried out the foundation 
work; and the Keith-Blackman boosting plant was all that could 
be desired. In fact, the whole of the contractors connected with the 
enterprise they were celebrating that day were to be congratulated 
upon the manner in which they had fulfilled their obligations. 

Mr. Ropert Boarpman, of the Furness Shipbuilding Company, in 
response, said that, having satisfied all the requirements of the Engi- 
neer, he thought the firm could justly claim to have made a success 
of their contract. The happiest relations had subsisted between them 
and the Corporation officials; and he would like to say that the 
men gave as good a return for the wages received as had ever 
been the case in the past. On behalf of his firm, he presented to the 
Chairman a handsome silver cigar box, suitably inscribed, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the use of it in years to come might give rise 
to many happy recollections by Sir Joseph Calvert of the great work 
he had done for the town of Middlesbrough. 

The CHaiRMAN (who had an exceedingly cordial reception) made 
graceful acknowledgment of the memento, and then proceeded to 
propose ** The Designer and Consulting Engineer of No. 6 Gas- 
holder.*” Mr. Doig Gibb, he said, had exercised extraordinary care 
in designing and supervising the erection of the holder. If he had 
to repeat to their Consulting Engineer what members had said of 
him in committee, it might make him vain; but he might tell them 
that what everybody had noticed was Mr. Doig Gibb’s extreme 
modesty and his outstanding capacity. He was quite sure the work 
could not have been so satisfactorily carried out without Mr. Deig 
Gibb’s skilled assistance. 

Mr. W. Doic Gis, O.B.E., declared that his work in connection 
with Middlesbrough had given him an exceedingly happy time, for 
he had found contractors who were determined to fulfil their obliga- 
tions to the utmost. The Furness Company seemed to have left no 
stone unturned to provide a holder which should be a credit to them- 
selves and to the town. Mr. Blincoe had done good work in con- 
nection with the erection of the holder, as had also Mr. Wood, in his 
capacity of Clerk of Works. 


““ Success TO THE MIDDLESBROUGH GaAs UNDERTAKING.”’ 


Mr. Herpert Lees, of Hexham (President of the North of Eng- 
land Gas Managers’ Association), submitted the toast of ‘‘ Success 
to the Middlesbrough Gas Undertaking.’’ Referring to the brochure 
which had been prepared for the occasion, he said it was clear that 
when the Corporation acquired the gas undertaking they made a 
very good bargain. He noticed that it had contributed to the relief 
of the rates no less a sum than 4173,000; and he congratulated 
them upon the fact that in recent years they had not been disposing 
of as much in this direction as formerly. If he might be permitted 
to Say so, it was a vicious habit. [Laughter.] It appeared from 
the figures that the gas consumers had redeemed practically two- 
thirds of the capital expenditure incurred, which was an indication 
or good management on the part of those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the undertaking. When Mr. Blincoe’s predecessor, 
Mr. David Terrace, was President of the North of England Associa- 
tion, there was a visit to Middlesbrough; and they all sympathized 
With him very much in the difficulties he had in connection with the 
holder that had given so much trouble. They admired the ability 
he displayed in taking steps to rectify something for which he was 
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not responsible, by getting the tank on to a level foundation. Mr. 
Terrace brought a great deal of engineering skill to bear upon his 
efforts to put that holder right. It was unnecessary for him to say 
how fortunate the Corporation had been to secure Mr. Doig Gibb’s 
services in connection with their new holder. Mr. Doig Gibb had 
done exceedingly good work for the gas industry, in which he occu- 
pied such a prominent position. As to Mr. Blincoe, they all knew 
him very well indeed, and greatly appreciated his energy and his 
cheerful disposition. They wondered sometimes how in the past 
six months he had succeeded in carrying on at all, with the whole 
of his coke oven gas supply cut off. One of these days they were 
going to ask him to tell them how it was done, and he could not 
help thinking that the story would reveal the exercise of a great 
deal of ingenuity, and of very much courage. 

The Cuairman, replying, said the future success of the undertaking 
was, he thought, assured. In the gas engineering world, ‘‘ Terrace ’ 
was an outstanding name; and he was very glad to think that Mr. 
David Terrace’s son John now occupied a prominent position as 
Chief Engineer to the South Suburban Gas Company. Mr. Lees 
had quoted some figures; and he would like to add that, concur- 
rently with reducing the outstanding capital, they had been charging 
a low price for gas. During the war this figure was the lowest in 
the kingdom; and since the war it had been, if not the lowest, at 
any rate among the lowest. Further, they had managed to double 
their business within the last ten years. Had it not been for the 
subsidizing of the rates out of the profits of the undertaking, practi 
cally the whole of the capital would have been redeemed. But how- 
ever this might be, he did not regret the relief they had afforded the 
heavily-burdened ratepayers out of their profits. ’ 

COKE OVEN GAS SATISFACTORY. 

Perhaps they would pardon him if he referred briefly to what he 
regarded as the outstanding adventure of the Middlesbrough gas 
undertaking. A good many years ago, the owners of the local New- 
port Iron Works put before the Corporation Gas Committee the 
idea that the surplus gas which was being blown into the air from 
their coke ovens might be utilized by the Corporation. The Com- 
mittee went into the matter very carefully, but nothing came of it 
at that time. He was an ardent advocate of a trial of the sugges- 
tion; and later, when he took the position of Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, the question was again raised, and negotiations between Sir 
B. Samuelson & Co. and the Corporation resulted in an arrangement 
which had proved to be mutually advantageous. At that time the firm 
in question were sending into the air from 2 to 3 million c.ft. of gas 
daily; and they were able, of course, to supply the Corporation on 
terms which enabled them to send out the purified gas at a less 
cost to the consumers than could possibly be done by carbonizing 
the coal in their own retorts. It was not at first thought that it 
would be wise for a town the size of Middlesbrough to rely solely 
upon coke oven gas, and so only a proportion of coke oven gas was 
delivered: but very soon it was found that there was no need for 
this limitation, and for a good many years Middlesbrough had been 
wholly supplied from the coke ovens. This supply had been main- 
tained with a regularity and a uniformity which had surprised many 
people in the gas industry. Up to six months ago, their own re- 
torts had been idle for about ten years; but Mr. Blincoe had kept the 
plant in order, and so when the stoppage came last May he was 
able, with the aid of the water gas plant, to maintain a thoroughly 
satisfactory supply of gas. When he (the speaker) took over the 
Chairmanship of the Committee, the price of best Durham gas coal 
was, he thought, in the neighbourhood of ros. to tos. 6d. per ton, 
delivered at the gas-works. If they deducted the carriage from the 
colliery to the gas-works, they would not find in the balance the cost 
of the hewers’ wages of to-day. The lowest price at which they 
could buv coal at the moment was about 8os. per ton at the gas- 
works. It was, therefore, easy to understand the position in which 
Mr. Blincoe found himself, in having to produce gas to sell at 
2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., with coal at the figure just mentioned. They 
were in a most critical position as a nation, by reason of the fratrici- 
dal war that was going on. How had it come about that the most 
civilized nation in the world had been for six months dissipating its 
substance to no purpose ? It was past the comprehension of all 
sensible people. Supposing there had been no undertakings willing 
to carry on the supply of gas during the period of coal scarcity, how 
would cooking and heating have been accomplished ? Gas under- 
takings had. at great expense to themselves. maintained stores of 
coal. At Middlesbrough, though they had not been using coal for 
some ten vears. they had yet taken the precaution of keeping a 
considerable stock on hand. Now there was a suggestion through- 
out the country to restrict the supvly of gas to the consumers. In 
some places it had already been done; but in Middlesbrough they 
had not found it necessary until the previous day to modify the 
pressure so as to spare the gas. 

Mr. Butncoe acknowledged a vote of thanks to himself and the 
staff. who, he said, had, together with the men, worked loyally right 
through. 


<i 
> 


Wills.— Mr. Tohn F. Davies, who was Chairman of the Ross 
Gas Company, left estate of the gross value of £16,784, with 
net personaltv £14,756. Mr. James Stewart, F.J.I., of Regina 
Court, Bournemouth, retired journalist, and formerly senior 
partner in Messrs. John Allan & Co., printers and publishers, 
left estate of the gross value of 431,145, with net personalty 
£.30,226. Mr. A. B. Bosher, of Tunbridge Wells, who was a 
Director of Messrs. Samuel Peace & Sons, Ltd., of Sheffield, 
who died last August at the age of 78, left £272,680 (net per- 
sonaltv £270,312). Half the residue of his real and personal 
estate is left to the Lord Mavor and Corporation of London, for 
distribution among such hospitals in the Administrative County 
of London as they mav select. The sum concerned is from 
£80,000 to £100,000. The testator made the bequest ‘* owing 
to his intense confidence in the Corporation of London.” 
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MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND. CEMENT AND CONCRETE. 


A Brief Account of the Activities of Messrs. G. & T. Earle (1925), Ltd. 


‘““The Making and Testing of Portland Cement and Con- 
crete’ is the title of a volume (price ros. net) published by 
Messrs. G. & T. Earle (1925), Ltd., of Hull. Besides contain- 
ing much valuable technical information on the subject, of 
cement and concrete, of which materials the gas industry is a 
large user, the book gives an interesting account-of this widely- 
known firm. It is thought that the following notes, which 
have been abstracted from the book, will be of interest to many 
of our readers. 

HISTORY OF THE FIRM. 

The business of George and Thomas Earle was founded in 
1809. A local directory published in 1826 describes the firm as 
manufacturers‘ of Roman cement. This product, as made in 
those days, was very different from the high-grade Portland 
cement produced at present. The latter—so called from its re- 
semblance, when set, to the well-known building stone quarried 
at Portland—was invented by a man named Aspdin, a brick- 
layer of Leeds, in 1824; and it is interesting that its first use on 
an extensive scale was in the construction of the Thames 
tunnel in 1828. Founded, as already stated, in 1809, the busi- 
ness was subsequently carried on by George Foster Earle, and 
for upwards of forty years—till 1913—by his grandson. The 
present Mariaging Director is George Foster Earle, the great- 
grandson of the founder. In 1894 conversion into a private 
limited company took place; in 1912 Skelsey’s Cement Com- 
pany,  Ltd:, "and: Robson’s: Cement Company, Ltd., were ab- 
sorbed; and in 1923 the business of the Humber Portland 
Cemeht Company, Ltd., was purchased. 

Accurate records of the weekly output of cement are not 
available before 1879, when it.appears to. have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of 172 tons. The striking growth of the business 
during the last. 46 years can be realized from the fact that, with 
the extensions now being carried out, the output will. be 8000 
tons.a week, or 416,000 tons a year. 

QUALITY THE KEYNOTE. 


Throughout their long history, the firm have constantly kept 
before them the aim of quality; and to this end they have a 
large and highly-skilled technical staff who. undertake investi- 
gations. into all matters appertaining to cement and concrete. 
A vast amount of experimental work has been done in Messrs. 
Earle’s-laboratories.; and the results. of this work are available 
to anyone who is interested. There is no question that the 
Company are in a position to assist their customers with expert 
advice on the selection and grading of aggregates, and on other 
matters. The firm are convinced that’ a large quantity of 
cement is used each year in excess of what is really nécessary. 
Many people, they contend, do not fully appreciate the strength 
of a high-class modern cement, and therefore use a‘ greater 
proportion of it in making concrete than is really required. 
There have been vast improvements in cement; and Messrs. 
Earle feel sure that engineers could save much money in their 
work by .careful tests as to the grading, proportioning, and 
mixing of concrete,.and its strength, 


MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 


The British Standard Specification describes Portland cement | 


as an intimate mixture of calcareous and argillaceous 
materials burnt at a clinkering temperature, the resultant 
clinker being ground to produce cement. Messrs. Earle use 
indurated chalk and pit clay. The. chalk is obtained from 
quarries, being dug from the face by steam navvies:. 


belt, and thence into large elevators which carry it into a 
reinforced concrete silo. Frem. this silo. it falls automatically 
into trucks, is weighed, and taken to the works. As for the 


It is | 
taken by locomotives to crushers, from which it falls on to a | 





clay, this is dug by a chain-bucket excavator of a capacity of | 


250 tons an ‘hour, and is transported to the works by petrol 
locomotives. 


There aré two methods in general use in the manufacture of | 


cement—the dry and the wet processes. Both systems are the 
same except as regards the treatment of the raw materials. 
In the wet process the raw materials are mixed and ground 
togefher with water, the resultant slurry being fed into the 
kiin. In_the dry process, no water is added during the mixing 
and grinding operation. In both cases the clinker is taken to 
the mills and ground, when it becomes finished cement. It 
will be realized, then, that there are three distinct sections in 


the manufacture of cement—the raw mill plant, the burning | 


plant, and the cement grinding plant. 
Raw Miu. Prant. 

The crushed chalk is received at the raw mill in wagons, and 
is fed automatically into storage silos. Thence it is fed into 
ball mills, into which clay is also put in a liquid state (the 
mixture of clay and water having been made previously in wash 
mills). The product of the mills passes through sievin 
machines, which return the-coarse particles to the ball mills, 
and allow the finer parts to pass to tube mills for further grind- 
ing. Following this the product is again ground, this. time in 
mills containing metal bodies. It.then falls into a pit, out of 


which it.is pumped to storage tanks. In this stage it is known 
as slurry. 


Many tests regarding fineness, and percentage of carbonate 
of lime and of water, are made during this grinding process, 
The slurry is tested in the storage tanks, which are so arranged 
that the slurry can be pumped from one tank to another, in 
order to get an absolutely correct mixture. This system of 
grinding the materials is believed to be the most complete in the 
United Kingdom. The chalk and clay are reduced to an im. 
palpable fineness in a wet state, this intimate mixture ensuring 
complete chemical combination in the burning process. The 
arrangements have been brought to.such a state of perfection 
that the finished slurry, as fed into the kiln, does:not vary more 
than o*r p.ct. as to the content of carbonate of lime, and 1 p.ct. 
as to its fineness through a 180 sieve. 

a BURNING PLANT. 

Burning used to be carried out in chamber kilns, in which 
alternate layers‘of dried slurry and coke were put in the kiln 
and fired; the heat, before passing up the chimney stack, being 
used to dry thé next charge of slurry for the kiln. This method 
has been entirely replaced by rotary kilns, which, apart from 
the monetary saving, make it possible to regulate the burning 
much more accurately than can be done in the intermittent 
chamber kiln, and therefore produce better clinker. 

A rotary kiln consists of a long tube lined with firebrick, set 
at a slight angle, and rotated about once a minute. The slurry 
is automatically fed into one end, while at the other end coai, 
dried and ground, is blown in by a fan. 

The action inside the kiln is as follows: As the slurry meets 
the heat, the water is evaporated, and as it passes farther down 
the kiln it is decomposed by more intense heat, and carbon 
dioxide is liberated. The lime is then free to combine with the 
silica and alumina, which combination takes place as the 
matérial passes through the burning zone, where the tempera- 
ture is between 1300° and 1400° C.; calcium silicates and 
aluminates being formed. The calcined product—the clinker— 
then falls from the kiln into a cooler, which consists of a 
rotating cylinder through which air is circulated. This air, 
after cooling the clinker, passes into the kiln at a high tempera. 
ture, and supplies the oxygen necessary for the combustion of 
the coal. _When..the, clinker leaves. the .cooler, itis ready for 
the third and final section of the manufacturing process—i.e., 
to be ground into finished cement. Correct burning being the 
most important part of cement making, the clinker is examined 
and tested at frequent intervals. From the kilns the clinker is 
taken to a storage ground which holds 5000 tons. 

CEMENT GRINDING PLANT. 


Two types of cement grinding mills are used by Messrs. 
Earle. In some cases ‘‘ combination ’’ mills are employed. 
These consist of long tubes divided into three or more compart- 
ments; the first being filled with large steel balls, and the 
others with smaller balls. In other cases two mills are used— 
first a preliminary grinder consisting of a drum containing 
large steel balls, secondly tube mills. 

PACKING AND DESPATCHING. 

The finished cement is elevated and conveyed to the storage 
bins and warehouses, where it is packed and despatched. In 
one packing plant pneumatic machines are used. The cement 
is stored in concrete silos each holding 1500 tons. Pipes lead 
from these silos to the packing machines—consisting of two 
chambers from which the air can be exhausted by vacuum 
pumps. The bags are hung on a scale in these chambers, and 
when the vacuum is created the cement flows through the tube 
until the scale tips and breaks the vacuum, thus stopping the 
flow of cement. The bag is then released and taken direct to 
railway trucks, where final samples for testing are taken. 
Another method of packing is as follows: The bag is tied when 
empty, and the cement is filled through a valve in the bottom 
of the bag which is automatically closed by the weight of the 
cement. Both railway sidings and riverside wharves are avail- 
able at the factory for the despatch of cement. 

The requirements of the Wilmington factory of the Company 
necessitate the receipt and despatch of goods and minerals to 
the extent of over 10,000 tons weekly, a total which is often 
considerably exceeded. ‘This involves the handling of more 
than two million sacks every year; and the ménding and sorting 
of these constitute almost a business in themselves. 

PowER PLant, TESTING ROOMS, AND LABORATORIES. 

The power used to drive the Company’s Wilmington and 
Stoneferry Works is generated in two 1500 kw. Richardsons- 
Westgarth turbo alternators and one 1500 Kw. Brush Ljung- 
strom set; the steam being raised in water-tube and Lancashire 
boilers. This plant is fitted with the most modern instruments 
and is highly efficient. : 

As fo. the testing rooms and laboratories, the firm consider 
that these are the most completely fitted of their kind in the 
country; and there is certainly much justification for their 
claim. Here are employed thirty chemists and testers, who, in 
addition to the work of analyzing and testing the raw materials 
and finished products, and improving the quality in every way, 
carry out a considerable amount of research and micro-photo- 
graphic work in cement and concrete, 
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LOCAL PUBLICITY. 


By T. P. Riptey, F.C.1.S., Secretary and Commercial Manager, Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company. 
[A paper before the Annual Conference of the ‘‘B.C.G.A.,”? Oct. 26, 1926.] 


The first thing to consider is: Should the gas industry ad- 
vettise? What it sells as its main commodity is something 
about which everyone knows, and has known for upwards of a 
century. Why spend money on advertising it? In past years 
big businesses have been built-up without advertising ; and why 
should not the gas business be so built? It is true that big 
businesses have been built-up without advertising; but their 
growth was very slow. To-day businesses are built-up in a few 


years Which in the non-advertising days took two or three 
generations to build. 


Wuy We Must ADVERTISE. 


Advertising in its widest sense is the briefest, quickest, .and 
most vital method by which to get into contact with the public, 
to induce them to become customers, and to keep them as 
customers, 

We cannot expect men and women in these days of hurried 
existence to find out for themselves all the beneficial uses to 
which gas may be put; and if we do not tell them, our com- 
petitors will clinch the opportunity and get the custom. While 
their commodity has certain merits and is valuable for certain 
purposes, Ours- has an overwhelming number of purposes’ for 
which it is best and most economical. It must also be realized 
that getting in first is much easier than persuading a customer 
to discard that which he has deliberately chosen and spent 
money upon installing, even’ though hot the best. 

Therefore, if we do not urge our service upon the public, our 
competitors will run away with business which, on economic 
grounds if on no other, we ought to have ; and we shall be left 
standing—nay, not standing (that is practically impossible in 
business), we shall go back in our sales. The result will be 
higher charges and again less sales, and so the process will go 
on, whereas increased sales mean reduced costs per therm. 

Remember, advertising is not a load on the purchaser; it is a 
factor resulting in benefit to the purchaser. As Sir Charles 
Higham said the other day, British firms do not advertise as 
much as they should. The more they advertise, the more they 
will reduce their selling costs ; and ultimately goods will become 
cheaper to the public. 

If by publicity our consumers are taught to use more gas with 
benefit to themselves, the effect on standing charges is immedi- 
ate and: continuous. Moreover, to increase the public demand 
for a useful product is a public benefaction. It is therefore our 
duty to make known our goods and the Service we offer, in 
-order to cheapen the supply to the public whom we serve with 
one of the necessities of modern civilization. 

The industry generally agrees that it is necessary to advertise 
—the fact that over go p.ct. of it supports the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.” is 
proof of this. But, while general agreement is given, sufficient 
practical effect is not. Some appear to think that a subscription 
to the Association is the be-all and end-all of publicity, but I 
think that they are quickly diminishing in number. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


Expenditure on Press advertising of proprietary articles 
marketed through chemists represents 20 to 25 p.ct. on turn- 
over; and this is the sort of basis on which to reckon publicity. 
A certain household cleaner’s advertising represents 10 p.ct. ; 
and soaps, tobacco, paint, cameras, and gramophones vary from 
3 to 5 p.ct. 

If we spent only 1 p.ct. of the receipts from gas—ignoring 
meter rents and residuals—the sum represented on statutory 
gas undertakings would be roughly about £500,000 per 
annum. What, in fact, do we as an industry spend? The 
contributions to the ‘* B.C.G.A.”’ from statutory undertakings, 
if 100 p.ct. were members, at the present rate of subscription 
(3s. 4d. per million c.ft. made) would amount to £50,000. 
To this is to be added the local expenditure on publicity, 
Which is an unknown figure; but let us take it at another 
£50,000, making £100,o0o—that is only one-fifth of 1 p.ct. 
of the gas receipts, excluding the amount spent by the appli- 
ance manufacturers, which is a useful addition, but still 
leaves the total comparatively small and totally inadequate. 
Soap, like gas, is necessary in every home, yet the makers 
spend in the United Kingdom about £500,000 on Press and 
poster advertising. Over a million pounds is spent by the 
tobacco trade, and half a million by the chocolate groups. 
The British Government has set aside a million for advertis- 
ing and marketing Colonial goods, and the Greek Govern- 
ment £100,000 for advertising Greek currants in this country. 
Several large drapery stores in London each spend £70,000 
to £100,000 on Press advertising. Over a quarter of a mil- 
lion pounds is spent in the effort to get people into the habit 
of taking salts every morning. Three firms in Newcastle 
selling soap, sweets, and other goods to chemists and grocers 
spend on newspaper advertising a total of over £150,000 a 
year; and think what the newspapers of the country spend in 


advertising themselves by means of free insurances and prizes 
for competitions of all kinds. 

These enterprising people put us to shame for our timidity. 
They have learnt through long experience that advertising is 
essential to the development of their respective businesses, 
and also that it is the cheapest way of selling goods. 


NATIONAL OR LocaL EXPENDITURE? 


It is clear that we ought as an industry to spend on pub- 
licity more than we.do. The question then arises: Should 
it be national or local expenditure? It requires to be both. 
This Association, representing national publicity, is an abso- 
lute essential; and its funds require supplementing—I am 
sorry this is not to be done this year. The Association could 
spend a much greater sum with profit to the industry—in 
fact, with greater benefit than the present expenditure, be- 
cause, as pointed out by the President, the increase would 
practically all go in direct publicity, as the necessary stand- 
ing charges of the Association would not be increased. Do 
not forget that a portion of the money subscribed comes back 
direct to the districts by advertisements in provincial papers. 

Only those intimately connected with all the operations of 
the Association realize its full value and the necessity for in- 
creased funds. In addition to its national and district pub- 
licity, the Association works through a number of channels 
that can only be operated by a central organization. I refer 
to the preparation of articles for the Press, and of publicity 
literature for purchase at cheap rates for use by the various 
undertakings in the country, the provision of blocks and lay- 
outs, suggestions for planning of workshops, showrooms and 
window displays, organization of national competitions—such as 
the Essay competition last year, and the children’s annual com- 
petitions—association in the smoke abatement movement, de- 
velopment of friendly and valuable contact with editors, jour- 
nalists, and technical and educational bodies, organization of 
salesmen’s circles, and district conferences, as well as render- 
ing to its members a very valuable consulting service. 

f am sure neither the President’nor the Executive Chairman 
of the Association would suggest that the whole of any in- 
creased sum spent by the industry on publicity should be spent 
nationally. Part should be spent nationally, but the greater 
paft locally, in which work the Association will give all possible 
assistance. Local advertising brings the article nearer to the 
vision of the customer, and forces home the national argument. 
National and local advertising help each other; and money 
spent on both gives better results for each, and also for the 
industry as a whole. Local advertisers therefore reap ad- 
vantages from the money spent nationally which non-local 
advertisers do not. Besides, if the greater portion is to be spent 
locally, there is a much better chance of persuading directors 
and committees to increase substantially their advertising ex- 
penditure. 


THe HuMAN SIDE IN ADVERTISING. 


In advertising there must be a complete and intensive study 
of the human side of the particular people to whom you wish 
to appeal, and of the industries, which differ greatly in various 
parts of the country; and local colour and wording should be 
given to such publicity. 

The following illustration emphasizes the fact that each 
undertaking must study its own public, so that its advertising 
will give the right appeal to the public in the particular area. 
Home-baking of bread is practically non-existent in Scotland, 
yet a south-country miller not long ago put a wholemeal flour 
on the Scottish market, and advertised it for home bread bak- 
ing. This kind of non-localized and non-specialized adver- 
tising is just as foolish as putting without variation one stan- 
dard advertisement designed for national daily newspapers into 
say the ‘‘ Lancet,’’ ‘‘ Punch,” ‘‘ The Plumber,” the ‘‘ Draper’s 
Record,’’ the ‘‘ Ironmonger,’’ the ‘‘ Decorator,’’ the ladies’ 
illustrated papers, and a hundred others with a special public. 
The ‘* B.C.G.A.”’ experts, of course, would not do this. 

I believe that local publicity is increasing—the demand from 
members of the Association for copy for local advertisements is 
certainly improving; and for this reason a set of 52 complete 
pieces of copy has been provided recently by the Association in 
otder to assist the busy gas official. 


Aims oF Loca PuBticity. 


Before setting out on a local publicity campaign, we must 
make up our minds definitely what our objects are. We must 
study them from the viewpoint of our consumers, and keep 
them in front of us in taking every step in connection with 
the campaign. Our publicity must arrest attention, arouse a 
desire to possess, and induce decisive action. It is not suf- 
ficient to knock-up an advertisement in a few minutes. It 
requirés a great deal of careful thought. It must be a per- 
sonal appeal, not a general vague statement. It must press 





the positive qualities of our goods, not the negative quali- 
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ties of our opponents’ goods. It should be the duty of one of 
the staff to study advertising—the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ will give every 
assistance—and it is also an advantage if the assistance of a 
local advertising agent or the local representative of the 
Association’s central agents can be obtained for the discussion 
and consideration of a campaign. His experience will prob- 
ably produce better results for the money expended. In our 
own case, one official deals with advertising as the principal 
part of his work, and deals with it very satisfactorily. We 
get assistance from the Association; we seek the assistance, 
for Press advertising, of a local advertising agent; and I give 
personal attention to every form of publicity before it is put 
into operation. Arrangements could probably be made through 
the Association for exchange among members of samples of 
local copy used by various undertakings. 

Before starting campaigns, we must be sure also that we 
have our organization in good order so that we may give 
satisfaction by good service to the customer when we get the 
orders we are seeking. One of the inevitable results of intense 
publicity is an internal tightening-up of methods. We should, 
however, anticipate in this direction. Here again the Associa- 
tion helps through its Commercial Organization Department, 
of which we in Newcastle have availed ourselves. 


TACKLING THE PROBLEM AT NEWCASTLE. 


Advertising in the Press, while very important, is, of course, 
only one of many methods of advertising. Attached are state- 
ments showing the various forms of publicity adopted in New- 


castle. Other undertakings I know adopt many of the same 
methods. A collection of our local Press and other adver- 


tisements is shown in the adjoining room. It will be seen 
that many of these forms of publicity can only be local. We 
keep a record of all gas appliances on consumers’ premises, 
whether hired or owned by the consumer, so as to eliminate 
waste of effort on mail campaigns. We also keep records of 
results, and a summary is circulated monthly to the Directors. 
Our four showrooms are cash receiving offices, and we make 
a great point of window displays, which are very favourably 
commented upon by the public, who often crowd round them 
to the extent of blocking the footpath. We have one official 
who is responsible for this work, and he is extremely success- 
ful. 

The Newcastle Company spends more than many under- 
takings on local publicity. The sum has been increased each 
year, as the Directors are satisfied that the results justify the 
expenditure. I do not think we have yet reached our maxi- 
mum. The amount authorized for this year represents over 
six times the amount of our subscription to the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ 
We have a large sales staff, the cost of which is not, of course, 
included in the above publicity expenditure—nor is the cost of 
running our showrooms. As a matter of fact, much of the 
sales staff costs has come from savings brought about by re- 
organizations and by the introduction of office machinery into 
the various clerical departments. 


PROGRESS IN A SUPER-POWER STATION AREA. 


We do not take special credit for spending on publicity at a 
higher rate than the majority of undertakings. We have 
learned to spend on publicity by force of circumstances. We are 
in what is probably the most up-to-date electrified portion of the 
Kingdom—the area upon which the Government scheme of 
super-power stations is based. Competition has been very 
keen, but, I am glad to say, friendly, for many years. A 
further circumstance is the change which has come over one of 
the principal industries of Newcastle. One customer in pre-war 
years used about 300 million c.ft. of gas per annum, or about 
9 p.ct. of our sales. In the last year of the war this rate of con- 
sumption increased to about 1200 millions, or 28 p.ct. of our 
then total sales. During the last 2} years it has represented 
only 3 p.ct. of our sales. 

Further, while the number of public lamps is practically the 
same as in 1913, the introduction of mechanical lighting and 
extinguishing appliances and partial lighting in the summer 
has resulted in a large decrease in total consumption. 

In addition, for the last few years there has been a much 
greater depression in trade in this district than in most parts of 
the country. At the present moment, for instance, out of 98 
shipbuilding berths on the Tyne, thirteen are occupied, but 
work is in operation in only four of these. Nevertheless, our 
sales last vear (excluding the areas taken over by amalgama- 
tion) show a substantial increase over pre-war, though not as 
great as the average increase for the whole country. Last year 
we had an increase of 53 p.ct. on the top of 4% p.ct. increase in 
the immediately preceding year. In 1925 over 18,000 net addi- 
tional cookers, fires, boilers, &c., and 16,000 lighting fittings 
other than burners were supplied by us in our area. We now 
sell outright a much larger proportion of appliances compared 
with pre-war days; and on our present hiring terms the hirer 
undertakes to keep the appliance, or pay hire for three years, 
as against one year. 


Gas AND HousInc SCHEMES. 


With regard to post-war housing schemes in our old area, 
and also in the schemes dealt with in our new areas since 
acquiring them, only one estate is without a supply of gas. 
It is an estate in which an experiment is being tried with 
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houses having a coal fireplace in the living rooms only, alj 
other heat and the lighting being supplied by electricity. The 
balance of the new estates completed or started represents 
about 11,000 houses. Of the completed houses, 77 p.ct. have 
gas lighting, the gas cookers supplied represent 78 p.ct., the 
gas fires 71 p.ct., and gas wash-boilers 73 p.ct. It must be re. 
membered that we are in a mining area where many, in normal 
tir es, obtain coals free, and the public pay lower prices for 
coal than in many districts. The gas supplies we have given 
have been undertaken on commercial terms. Contributions to. 
wards the cost of mains have been paid in all cases where ex. 
tensions of such were involved, and practically all interior work 
has been included in the building contracts. Of one thing | 
am quite sure—that is, if we had spent less on local publicity, 
the above figures would have been very different. 





INTENSITY OF COMPETITION. 


Some parts of the country may not have such keen com. 
petition as we have, but it will come. There is no doubt that 
our competitors are making a big bid for business at our ex- 
pense, particularly by means of the extensive and expensive 
campaign which they are now waging, and which they say js 
the greatest effort ever made by the electrical industry in this 
country. Part of our publicity this. winter is a call to each 
employee of the Gas Company to counter the electric campaign 
in the district, for the sake of the Company and his own em- 
ployment. It behoves us all to do our utmost to fight it; and 
the time is therefore opportune for bringing before directors 
and committees proposals for greatly increased publicity expen- 
diture, partly national but mostly local. 

The ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ prepares the ground by its national propa- 
ganda, but the members will only receive the full benefit of such 
propaganda according to their local efforts. 


No Limit to Poputarity oF GAS AND COKE. 


There is no such thing as saturation in the sale of gas or 
gas appliances; and if local publicity is developed on anything 
like the scale it ought to be, there is.no limit to the progressive 
increase in the prosperity of our industry. In America, where 
electrical development has been enormous, the gas consumption 
per consumer is considerably higher than in this country—to a 
large extent, no doubt, because public utility services in America 
allocate at least 2 p.ct. on turnover to publicity. 

I have referred only to gas publicity, but coke must not be 
neglected. There has not been sufficient publicity for gas coke; 
and we must take steps to remedy this. We are smokeless fuel 
suppliers. Our customers can have it in solid or gaseous form, 
whichever best suits their particular needs. Do not forget that 
many require both. 

We have a splendid service to sell. We supply commodities 
of high standard which save labour in the home, cook meals to 
perfection, provide cosy fires, brighten rooms, give ample sup-- 
plies of hot water at any hour of the day or night, make wash- 
ing and ironing easy, never fail in service, are always at call, 
and, moreover, are, through the prepayment installations, with- 
in reach of the poorest pockets. To the manufacturer we offer 
the most reliable, controllable, clean, and efficient fuels—the key 
to improved output in both quantity and quality. To the city, 
the use of our products means cleaner and healthier surround- 
ings—the cure of the smoke curse and the blessed admission of 
sunshine into the lives of the community. We are also in the 
unique position of having the occupier of every property in the 
kingdom as a potential customer. Let us see to it that we have 
every existing consumer using gas for as many purposes as are 
advantageous to his circumstances, and ultimately every occu- 
pier as a consumer. The possibilities of extending the sales of 
both gas and coke are far beyond anything that the most con- 
firmed optimist can estimate; but such an extension will only 
be brought about by publicity on a scale comparable with the 
magnitude of the industry. If we do not develop our industry 
to its fullest extent, we shall fail in the trust committed to us— 
namely, that of managing to the best advantage a great publi 
business selling a great public service. 

I appeal to you, with all the earnestness of which I am 
capable, to spend more on national publicity and much more on 
local publicity, and to each of you to start this work at what 
you consider in your own particular case to be the earliest 
favourable opportunity. 


FORMS OF PUBLICITY ADOPTED BY THE NEWCASTLE AND 
GATESHEAD GAS COMPANY. 


Literature.—Last year the following advertising matter was 
issued: 185,000 illustrated booklets, folders, pamphlets, &e. ; 
134,000 illustrated enclosures cards, &c.; 50,000 mail cards; 
25,000 illustrated envelopes; 12,000 calendar blotters; 45,00 
circular letters ; 90,000 whist score cards. iid 

Campaigns.—During the last few years intensive campaigns 
have been carried on in the spring for cookers and water- 
heaters, and in the autumn for fires. The attack is launched 
by Press advertisements, posters, cinema slides, tramcar ac 
vertisements, window displays, &c., all linked up together : 
create the necessary interest. Circular letters are then sent 0U 
to all whom our census cards show have not the appliance “ 
are particularly pushing; and this is followed up by a person@ 
canvass. 
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Showroom Window Displays.—The window displays at show- 
rooms are considered to be a very important part of publicity ; 
and great pains are taken to make them attract the attention of 
the public. 

Discount Periods.—A statutory minimum discount of 10 p.ct. 
is allowed off all gas accounts if paid within a certain time. 
fowards the end of that period, large crowds assemble in the 
showrooms; and advantage is taken to distribute seasonable 
literature among them. 

Transparencies.—Last season, in the first and second floor 
corner windows of the chief offices, illustrated transparencies 
were affixed,-and powerfully illuminated from behind, making 
astriking advertisement at night for gas fires. 

Showcards.—Full and effective use is made of striking show- 
cards, to enable the windows and showrooms to “ talk ’’ and 
sell. 

Sales.—For the past few years annual sales have been 
held at all the showrooms. Prices have been lowered, and con- 
cessions given by way of periods of free rental, &c. ‘This year’s 
sale is now proceeding. 

Christmas.—Playing cards and bridge pads are sent out to 
doctors, architects, and builders at Christmas. ‘The showrooms 
are decorated ; and a large Christmas tree is provided on which 
the staff and the public hang toys for children in the local 
hospitals. The display attracts many customers to the show- 
rooms. 

Model Room Displays and Demonstrations.—In the large 
furnishing stores in this city, where model rooms have been 
erected, arrangements have been made for the display of gas 
fires, cookers, and water-heaters. This is an excellent means 
f{ showing gas appliances in their right setting ; and, being out- 
side of the Company’s showrooms, they make an independent 
appeal. As a further attraction for these model rooms, gas 
cooking demonstrations are held by arrangement; and these do 
more good than if held in the Company’s showrooms. As many 
as 500 ladies have attended each demonstration. In the most 
recent series it was found necessary to have both morning and 
afternoon sessions. 

Exhibition Houses.—On new estates, wherever possible, 
arrangements are made for the first house built to be an all- 
gas exhibition house suitably furnished by a local furnisher. 
Gas cookery demonstrations are also held. 

Cookery Demonstrations.—These are also held in halls in 
outlying districts. . 

Domestic Classes.—Gas cookers are loaned free to domestic 
classes at churches, adult schools, &c. 

Plumbers.—Working agreements are in operation with 
master plumbers, and a poster service has been arranged with 
them whereby posters are supplied for and affixed to their 
windows and signboards. Price lists and literature are also 
supplied for their shop counters, and showcards for display. 
In some cases special window displays are arranged, so that 
their shops may become in a sense small branch showrooms. 

‘Makers’ Lists.—Arrangements are being made to standardize 
makers’ price lists, so that they may be placed in a neatly de- 
signed cover for handing to customers. In these lists adver- 
tising matter and illustrations are being incorporated, to make 
them more attractive and useful. 

Enclosures.—Suitable advertising literature is enclosed in en- 
velopes with general correspondence and receipts, and also in 
parcels sent from showrooms and workshops. 

Gas Accounts.—The fullest use of available space on gas ac- 
counts is made by illustrated two-colour work. 

Envelopes.—Two-colour seasonable advertisements are used 
on envelopes for local correspondence and receipts. 

Gas Mantle Boxes.—Suitable gas lighting and maintenance 
advertisements are shown on these boxes. 

Motor Wagons.—Poster advertising is carried out on the coke 
and copper vans; and as these are continuously traversing the 
district, they have always some new message to tell the public. 

Meter Inspection.—Seasonable literature is left by the Meter 
Readers at every house at the meter reading periods. 

Newly Fixed Appliances.—A lady cookery demonstrator fol- 
lows up the fixing of new cookers, and gives demonstrations in 
their proper and most economical use in customers’ homes. A 
postcard is sent out to customers shortly after the fixing of gas 
fires and other appliances, asking if the particular apparatus is 
entirely satisfactory. In both cases this goodwill advertising 
and service is greatly appreciated by customers. 

National Health Week.—Advantage is taken of Health Week 
to advertise, by means of Press, posters, and mail cards, ‘‘ more 
sunshine and less smoke ”’ by the use of gas fires and coke. A 
special offer is made of ‘‘ first quarter’s rent free if ordered 
during Health Week.”? 

nd of Summer-Time.—40,000 mail cards are usually sent 
out, reminding customers to alter their clocks, and showing 

Seasonable gas advertisements. 

Spring Cleaning.—A ‘‘ spring cleaning” folder is sent 
cut each spring, illustrating gas labour-saving methods. 

Calendar Blotters.—Every month a calendar blotter is sent to 

octors, dentists, architects, builders, &c., in our area, in order 

‘0 place before them monthly seasonable gas advertising matter. 

Whist Score Cards.—For many years whist score cards have 
been supplied for public and private whist drives. This is a 

cheap form of publicity. 


‘‘ A Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas.’’—Kour hundred copies 

monthly are sent out to the trade to which the particular issue 
refers. ‘This quantity is increased as occasion suggests. 
Articles in the Press.—Suitable articles supplied by the 
““ B.C.G.A.”’ are inserted in the woman’s page of the local 
papers. 
Shareholders.—With a view to maintaining confidence in gas 
securities, advertising matter is enclosed with shareholders’ 
dividend warrants, &c., pointing out the rapid progress which is 
being made by the gas industry. 

Magazines, Programmes, &c.—Advertising pages are taken 
in the best of our local magazines, band programmes, house 
agents’ lists, &c. 

Posters.—Instead of using the usual hoardings where large 
numbers of advertisements are displayed, advertising poster 
boards have been erected in positions where there are no other 
posters, near railway stations, car stops, bridge approaches, 
and in good avenues of traffic. 

Cinemas.—Advertising slides are exhibited on the screens at 
25 cinemas ; and it is estimated that they are seen by six million 
persons annually. The slides are changed about, once per 
month. Gas cartoon films are also shown at some halls. 

Tramcars.—Specially illustrated showcards are exhibited in 
the windows of tramcars at seasonable periods, and advertising 
boards on the outside of tramcars are also used. 

Baking Competitions.—In conjunction with a large firm of 
wholemeal millers in this city, a ten-guinea prize is given each 
year for the best loaf baked in a gas cooker. Generally over 
35,000 entries are received for this competition; and of these, 
gas-baked loaves form a very large proportion. Prizes are also 
given for similar competitions at some of the local flower shows. 

The Medical Profession.—The duty of one representative is 
to wait upon members of the medical profession. They are at 
times difficult to interview; and last autumn a new plan of 
campaign was adopted. Each member of the profession was 
spoken to individually by telephone, to inquire if his gas fires 
and other appliances were giving satisfaction, and incidentally 
an inquiry was made for new business. Several orders were 
obtained by this means. 

Industrial Establishments.—Special representatives are em- 
ployed on industrial work, and surveys of factories and work- 
shops are made from time to time for the purpose of advising 
and extending the use of gas. 

Builders and Architects.—An official with a considerable 
knowledge of building construction is retained to deal with 
builders, architects, contractors, &c.—particularly for the new 
housing schemes—to press the advantages of gas labour-saving 
appliances. 

Fish Frying Ranges.—A campaign has been carried out by 
letter enclosing suitable matter, and then followed up by per- 
sonal canvass. For some time one official has been on this 
work only. The result represents a consumption of about 20 
million c.ft. per annum. 

Universal Maintenance.—An experiment on universal main- 
tenance is in operation; and the men carrying this out take 
with them samples of gas fittings, burners, &c., and are given 
a bonus for new orders received, 

Commissions to Employees.—Commissions have been paid to 
members of the staff, and the principle is now being extended to 
all employees (other than gas sales staff) in respect of orders 
for gas appliances obtained as a result of information supplied 
by them. 


Discussion. 


Mr. C. F, Borttey (Hastings) remarked that the paper was just 
what they would have expected from Mr. Ridley—both thorough and 
enthusiastic. He certainly might be said to have proved his case. It 
had been suggested that in Newcastle there was the most intens: 
electrical competition in the country. This might be so; but ther 
was one aspect of it which tended to make it friendly—the capitil 
was supplied from private sources, and not from the public purse. It 
was the trouble of many that the competition they were up against 
was not of that character, which could be faced with equanimity, but 
was of the kind which fought them out of the rates, and sometimes 
went so far as to proscribe gas in municipal buildings. It was very 
mortifying to a gas engineer to be confronted with such a state ol 
affairs as this. Mr. Ridley and his Directors must have been particu 
larly gratified to find that, with all the setbacks in the district, with 
the various industrial troubles and the general depression in trade, 
they had had last year an increase of 5) p.ct. in gas sales, on 
the top of a 4} p.ct. increase in the immediately preceding year 
This spoke volumes for the good work the Company had done 
Whether this was entirely due to the excellent publicity schemes which 
had been put before them in that paper might be doubted, becaus« 
they could not give good service without that in itself being a good 
advertisement. The personal canvassing and maintenance must in 
themselves be a form of publicity which had very great weight. H 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Ridley. 

Mr. A. W. Situ (Birmingham), in seconding, offered apologies for 
the unavoidable absence from the meeting of his Chairman (Alderman 
J. H. Lloyd), who, however, sent his best wishes for a successful 
conference. They all owed Mr. Ridley a debt of gratitude, not onl) 
for the paper, but for the great help they had had from him in th: 
past, in connection with local advertising. Many of his ideas had 
doubtless been appropriated by others. It was an astonishing thing to 
him that those gentlemen who so strongly recommended advertising 





should be themselves most retiring. He did not think that in any 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































undertaking in the country had the art of local publicity been brought 
to such a state of perfection as was the case in Newcastle. Speaking 
of Birmingham, he might say that the establishment of the industrial 
research laboratory had brought them an immense amount of good- 
will on the part of manufacturers, for the very reason that they had 
been able to help them in their individual industries, apart altogether 
from the use of gas. 

Mr. GrEratp France (President of the Newcastle Advertising Club, 
and ex-Member of Parliament for Batley), who addressed the meeting 
on the invitation of the President, said he had been greatly interested 
in Mr. Ridley’s paper. The author said that business had been built 
up by advertising. He (the speaker) was glad he had not fallen into 
the error of saying that business had been built up on advertising. 
An advertiser must, in the first place, be a profound believer in the 
advantages of the article which he wished to advertise to the person 
to whom he desired to offer it. He strongly believed that any firm 
who tried to push their commodity beyond the point to which they 
thought it would be of benefit to the consumer would be heading for 
disaster. The idea that anyone could, by trying to get people to use 
inore of an article than was good for them, create and build up a 
business, was entirely wrong. Mr. Ridley spoke of the reduction of 
cost by the increased production which was brought about by adver- 
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tising. This was undoubtedly true; but he (Mr. France) wanted to 
stress the benefit of advertising in making known to other people 
that of which they were unfortunately ignorant, but of which the 
advertiser knew it would be to the advantage of these people to have 
knowledge. Permanent business would result from advertising which 
benefited the person who bought as much as the person who sold, 
It did seeem to him that, in the great business which formed the 
object of the meeting that day, there was a magnificent field for ad- 
vertising on the highest and best lines. There could be no question 
that the members of the gas industry were absolutely convinced of 
the merits of the article which they offered for certain purposes, and 
that these purposes could be increased in number by bringing. their 
commodity into a new range of vision of the consumer: If the indus. 
try could persuade people that the uses of gas were far greater than 
they had ever thought of, and that they should not burn it waste- 
fully, then they would not only be doing good for their own industry. 
but they would be acting as public benefactors. He congratulated 
Mr. Ridley sincerely on the sound and helpful tone of his paper, and 
the Chairman of the Company who had set so fine an example in th 
advertising of gas in that district. 

The vote of thanks was unanimously carried, with the inclusion jn 
it of Mr, France. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Opening Meeting of Session. 


At this meeting, Mr. Arthur Broadbent, the new President, gave his Presidential Address. 


The subject, which 


concerned accidents and their prevention, was out of the common, and the address gained in interest because of this. 
The work outlined by Mr. Broadbent is comparatively new to the gas industry, and is on the lines of similar investiga- 
tions carried out by the National Institute of industrial Psychology, which have met with marked success. 


‘The Opening Meeting of the Session was held at the West- 
minster Technical Institute on Friday, Oct. 29. At the outset 
Mr. W. L. Westprook, the retiring President, occupied the 
chair. 

‘The CuairnMaNn reminded members of the resolution passed at 
their last meeting to the effect that the National Gas Council 
should frame suitable by-laws covering the ventilation of gas 
appliances. In reply to this the Council explained that they 
had the matter in hand, and referred them to a report which 
had recently been issued on the subject. Mr. Westbrook said 
that he had not yet had time to study the contents of this re- 
port, and consequently was not in a position to give the mem- 
bers information on it. There was another matter which called 
for attention, and that was the unfortunate delay in publishing 
the results of the examinations of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers and of the City and Guilds of London Institute. Several 
of their members had taken these examinations ; and the long 
delay was not by any means encouraging to them—it was a 
case of hope deferred making the heart sick. He therefore 
suggested that the meeting should instruct their Hon. Secretary 
to write to Mr. Walter Hole, pointing out the unfortunate state 
of affairs, and asking for an explanation. 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. J. Hewurt, of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, and was passed unanimously. 

NEw PRESIDENT. 

‘Vhe CuairMan said that his next duty was to. introduce their 
President-Elect. As a matter of fact, no introduction was neces- 
sary, for Mr. Broadbent was well known to them all. He had 
heen a hard-working member of the Association for many years, 
and for five or six years had been their Hon. Treasurer. There 
was not the slightest doubt that he had the interests of the 
Association at heart; and he (the speaker) hoped that the mem- 
bers would give Mr. Broadbent the hearty support they had ex- 
tended to him during his own year of office. They were happy 
to have at their head a man of the attainments and wide experi- 
ence of Mr. Broadbent. 

On rising to deliver his address, the new President was 
greeted with prolonged applause. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
of 
Mr. A. BroavBent, of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


1 wish, first of all, to express to you my sincere thanks for 
having elected me as your President, and to assure you that I 
thoroughly appreciate the honour. At the same time I am not 
unmindful of the responsibilities of the high office, following 
as I do upon a succession of Presidents who have occupied this 
chair with such a marked degree of ability and success. I 
therefore need hardly ask for a continuation of the loyal support 
which you gave me as your Treasurer, to make this session no 
less a successful one than those which we all have been proud 
to record in the past. 

SaFETy First. 

The primary object of my address is to give you some im- 
pression of the necessity of including ‘‘ safety first ’’ principles in 
the administration of gas practice. It will not be possible for 
ime to cover the whole of the ground, but I hope, at least, to 
gain your interest in some measure, so that the principles can 
be applied perhaps in your own niche in the industry. I pro- 
pose to give you some actual details from records of inquiry 
upon which | was engaged for some time under the direction 


of Mr. F. W. Goodenough, Controller of Gas Sales to 
the Gas Light and ‘Coke Company and a worthy patron 
of this Association. In view of the activity of our friend th 
electrician, it is essential that we should see that our organiza- 
tion and administration are of the very best. I use the word 
friend with considered judgment, because we are all agreed 
that electricity as a competitor has-been a great friend of our 
industry. 

There has been a tendency to limit ‘* safety first ’’ principles 
to the prevention of physical accidents; and while all are 
agreed on the desirability of keeping such accidents down to the 
lowest possible figure, I would like to give you some idea of 
the necessity of. preventive measures and analysis that will 
indicate how to avoid administrative accidents. — 

The following are actual specimen analyses of accidents in 
one year, which constitute concrete cases of the way even a 
record of physical accidents can assist in administration : 


AT A LARGE WorRKs 


Accidents Analysed according to: 
(a) Class of Workmen Involved. 











Description, Totals. Description. Totals. 
Apprentices . . . . . . 8 | Brought forward + 394 
Bockemims, . .« . « « « Hold cleaners. 2. . ... 7 
Bricklayers « « 0 “© « 3O | Henvplifters . ....s 4 

a5 labourers . . . 6 |Hammermen......: 7 
Boilermakers . .. . . . 18 |} igppromerms. . . 1... 34 
Brakesmen. . . . . . + 2 | Labourers, general . . . . 268 
Breeze wheelers . . . . . 29 | Liftattendants ..... 4 
Crane driversand attendants . 7 | Lobby ,, . 3 
Carpenters. .. . . «. « 19 | Loco. drivers 6 

i labourers. . . . 29 | Lutemen . . 2 
Cokespreaders. ..4 « « » 92 Lid attendants. 3 
Conveyor attendants. . 5 | Miscellaneous . 12 
Charger drivers : 9 | Machine drivers 10 
Coal wheelers. . . 5 | Mainlayers. 3 
Coke fillers . + + «+ « 7 | Oil gas makers 2 
Door shutters. . . . . » 2§ | Pipejumpers . 22 
Coal and coke tippers - . 12 | Pokers-in 17 
DE. + w «em. % 3 | Platelayers. 9 
Discharger drivers. 5 | Pointlads . 2 
Electricians ° 2 | Pluggers-up 9 
Firemen ‘ 51 | Roperunners . 21 
Flue cleaners . 5 | Scaffolders. . . 3 
Fitters ae 42 | Scurfers , 6 

» sabourem.. . . 5 | Stokers . 30 
Foremen ar 5 | Shunters . 24 
Greasers ene. Me 4 | Steam lorry drivers 2 
Gangway attendants . 2 | Scrubber yard attendants 2 
Hammer and rivet boys . 16 | Signal fitters’ labourers . - 
Horse drivers. . . ; 8 | Trimmers ear 62 
Hangymen. . . . + » 8 | Turners. 4 

Carried forward . 394 ets a Eh » 974 

(b) Ages of Workmen | (c) Length of Service of Workmen 

Involved. | Involved. 

Description. Totals. Description. Totals. 
Under rs years ... . . 2 | Underryear. .... + 247 
15 to 20 ,, See, os | to syears. ... .- « 8% 
20 to 25, 322 ea. sos ss ee 
25 to 30 ,, en ae een ee 
3p. 0 35 . 55 err, ee Ye re 
35 to 40 ,, iw. + Oe a Gk ke 8 
Se fe kS)  A Og eo kee Te 
45 to 50 ,, + + «© « + 103 | 30035 4, eS ae a. ° 
59 55 4 + ee es | Stow 2 ee ss 8 
55 to 6o ,, ee a ll ee ~~ s 
Qver 60 ,, eo «© « 0 « Gr | Over 45 4, kia: 6. 8 8 

” 7° ” . . . ° e 4 Sine 

Pn eS ew Se MR Gass os). + 
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(a) Day of Week in which Accident 
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Occurred, 
Day. Totals. | 
As» 6 a th) 
Monday . ISS ati Stee Ta 
Tuesday . . « » 157 
Wednesday. . . 169 
Thursday » 150 | 
Friday + 142 
Saturday » 106 
Total + 974 
(f) Hour of Day in wh 
Time. 
12 to 2a.m. 
2 to 4 ” 
4to 6 ,, 
6to 8 ,, o~% 
8 tolo ,, ash 
10 to12 ,, 
12 to 2p.m. 
2t,4 » 
4to 6 ,, 
60 8S w» 
a toro ,, 
PAPA: os 
Not stated 
Total 
(g) Place of 
Place. Totals, 
Boiler houses . . ‘ia = 
Breeze nn plant » 4 
Colliers. . hb i 
CS 8 | 
Carpenters’ shop. . 6 | 
Coke depot. . aa Le. ee 
Electric power station . . . 3 | 
Exhauster house. . . 6 | 
Foundry ° 7 
Foreshore . 13 | 
Fitting shops . . 12 | 
Iron and aman stores . 8 | 
Lobbies 7 | 
Loco. shed . 9 | 
Moulded stone ‘dept. . 14 | 
Motor garage . . 2 
Mottarmilis:. . . «+. 2 
Miscellaneous. . . . . + 13 
Gigeagplamt . « « « » « 36 
Carried forward . 217 


| (e) Month of Year in which Accident 


(i) Nature of Employment of Workmen Involved. 


Description. Totals. 
Opening and closing retort 
doors. . 28 
Wheeling barrows and carrying 70 
Shovelling. . . . . 42 
Hammering . 72 
Cutting metal and hard sub- 
Stances , s « 
Cleaning ascension pipes "ae 
Trimming coal, coke, &c. . . 28 
7 machines, apparatus, 
ae s+ 3 
Operating machinery eo 2 
Working with fire. . . . . 58 
Coke spreading , 9 


Handling sharp or "hot sub- 
Stances . i 4 


Working on mains f ye ee 


Carried forward , » 422 


Occurred. 

Month. Totals 
a a a ee a 
re ane ar eee ae. 
ee bs 6 oe Oke ew OED 
Ds 6 + « « © »-s +e 
a? oon. = Ss sak ee 
Ps ew Sw 8 a ee OD 
a a a) wy oe Ja le ee 
RE 6 6 ke ie Oe a 
PE. 5 «os 2 eae oe 
Ce. = + « » « « 2 oo 
November . ‘ IOI 
December... . 116 

Total 974 
ich Accident Occurred. 
Totals. 
i ma oo 
. * @ 26 
. 38 
. =o SF 
- « 228 
- « « 9 
(se. a sae 
be SON - ee 
ss ae oe 
o + 2 38 
_ 32 
61 
4 
» 974 
Accident, 

Place. Totals. 
Brought forward . . 217 
Piers. i a et me a 
Purifying plant To ee oe 
Patternmakers’ shop. . . . 2 
Roads and open spaces . go 
Retort houses . + . 6 oe 
Railway. . oe. 6s + B 
Sieve makers’ shop Qa « = 
Serep ROAD. i: 2» 2's « « 8 
SURMES GROD . 2 tw tll 
Scrubber —_ i. +. we 
Stables. . i. se « & 
en 4 
Semee Gee. 2. sw tlt tlk 
Tarworks. . c- * 4 

| Truck Sennen shed. d Sateen 
| Turnery. . ei « 

Viaducts . ..+ +. + &8 
| Wagonshop ..... . II 
Total 974 

Description. Totals. 
Brought forward . . . » 482 


Railway work . 39 
Bricklaying and building work . 7 
| Attending horses . 6 


Repairing cameras &c. . « 6 

| Walking ne ‘ + 105 
| Standing. ji 
| Pushing and pulling . « eae 
Lifting . » 128 
SE 2. te es! 
Climiume 1. « 6 6 6 2 ee 88 

| Reaching 7 
| Holding and supporting articles 33 
Unloading. . 27 

| Cooking. put “Se oy 2 
| Miscellaneous, . . . . + 39 
| — 
Total...» + 974 


(j) Cause of Accident. 


Hour of Day during which 
Accident Occurred. 


Nil . 

Day of i injury only 

3 days or under 

4to 7 days 

8414 

a ae ar oe eae 
224,98 cy 2 ar 
5 ,, 8 weeks . 

8,12 

13 16 4, 

17 5,20 4, 

20 5,25 

Over 25 ,, 


Total 


(1) Duration of Incapacity of Workmen Involved. 


Totals. 
. 480 
. 3 
. IOI 


IN WoRKSHOPS, STORES, &C. 


Day of Week in which 
Accident Occurred. 


Totals. Totals. 
8 to gam. . 6 '> Monday ... . 9g /| January 
9 oe DW k& 2 Tuesday . . . 12/| February 
= mm 2 » 8 Wednesday . . 10/| March. 
Ir to 12noon 18 Thursday . . . 14| April 
12 noon to I p.m. 6 Friday... . 13| May 
: @ #2 w 2 Saturday .. . 1 | June 
2 - me 8 w 2 July. 
3 to a @ II August . 
i @. £2 ow 8 September 
5 to 8 w 4 October 
6 to . - I | November . 
7 © 7am. 1} December . 
Total 69 tom. : @& Total 
Cause of Accident. 
From use of tools* . . oe 6 9 
Lifting . 20 
Slipping while walking 8 
Handling sharp material ‘ 8 
inflammable liquids . 6 
Falling off ladders, &c. : 3 
Defective lift eva I 
Miscellaneous . 4 
Total 69 
*From Use of Tools. 
Cock key . he eel ee I 
Rasp . I 
Screwing machine ° I 
Emery wheel 4 
Snips . 3 
Clamp . ° I 
Footprint grips : 2 
Screwdriver . I 
Forge. . 2 
Drilling machine I 
Chisel. . . « I 
Drill ‘ I 
Total . 19 


Hour of Day during which 
Accident Occurred. 


ON CONSUMERS’ PREMISES 


Month of Year in which 
Accident Occurred. 


Day of Week in which 
Accident Occurred. 


Totals, Totals. 

8 to gam. . 4 |Monday. ... %4 

9 ta 10 w - 6|Tuesday ... 22 

10. EF 4 . 21 | Wednesday. . . 33 

II to i12noon . 38); Thursday ... 33 

Iznoontorp.m. . I9/| Friday . . . . 30 

I - Bw . 9 |\Seasupdey ...« % 

S wt &. w - 7\|Sunday. .. . I 

3 to x ow . 28 

°° a 3 ws . 20 
5 to 6 4 | 
5 & FF wn 3 | 
| 

Total © 357 | Total . . 157 





Description. Totals. Description. Totals. 
Adjacent workmen . . . . 22 | Broughtforward . . 437 
Dropping articles. . . . . 20 | Splinters from metal or hard. 

Le fas | substances . . + « §! 
Falling bodies . oe . 103 | Slipping or overbalancing « 353 
Frivolity . . . . . . .» 2 | Sharporhotsubstances . . 70 
MS. . wes tt lw + OQ | le Oo. oe i 142 
Gas fumes . : . « @ | Pools, &c., beesmigg. .. . 2 
Lifting and overstraining . 67 | Tools, friction of,&c. . . . 6 
Machinery and articlesin motion 51 | Trapping of fingers, &c.. . . 74 
Miscellaneous . 3 | Unnoticed peneninas - 2s ae 
Obstacles on, or holes in, ground 94 | Verdigris . » «is Of 
Splashes from iam .':s 3s a | Working with horses g aeik? g 
Carried forward . » 437 ae 974 
(k) Nature of Injury. 
Description. Totals. 

Eyes .. . 85 

Head and face Sri th Owl ce Ae 

Body and neck 146 

Legs i =. Se 

Feet ss « Sa 

Hands . oo 5, a ee 

Arms . io us i 

General injuries : a a 

Total . 974 











Cause of Accident. 

From use of toolst rb om 

Lifting . 

Slipping while walking 

Handling sharp material. . 
om inflammable — e 

Explosions ° ‘ . 

Falling off ladders, &e. 

Filings in eye . 

Dog bites 


Falls or blows d due to absence of light. 


Wounds from unseen nails . 
Falling window sashes 
Gaseed . . + + » 
Miscellaneous . 


Total 


bid fac Use “* Tools. 
Knife 
Footprint grips 
Chisels . 
Vice. . 
Stocks and dies 
Hammers 
Tongs 
Cutters . 
Saws. 
Auger ° 
Screwdrivers 
Broach . 


Total 


January 
February 
March . 
April 

May. 

June 

July 
August. 
September. 
October 
November . 
December . 


Total 


31 
24 
19 


xD DR WWH Hwee 


@ | 
a 


Month of Year in which 
iccident Occurred. 
Totals. 


~ 
HUM HK AIOWSUN 


|“. 
on) 


69 


Totals. 


16 
10 
ll 
7 
16 
13 
5 
8 
17 
21 
17 
16 


» 157 
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IN THE STREETS. 



































































































































































































































Hour of Day during which | Day of Week in which | Monthof Year in which 
Accident Occurred, — Accident Occurred, Accident Occurred. 
Totals, Totals, Totals, 
8 to gam. 1| Monday. ..... 5§| January. . 2 
» Bm 2. vu 1 | Tuesday February 3 
0.0 ®t oS) 2 | Wednesday t| March ... 2 
Ir to 12noon 6 | Thursday SiAom. .. hh: 3 
12 noon to! p.m. Si) breemy.. . ..0 -<@00MOe. «4 « 2 « 8 
I w “4 3; - | Saturday 5 | June. Fick 
2 mS - july. . - 
3 to 4 -i, 3 August . 2 
4 a> £7 7 @ September . 2 
Be RR Dicks 3 October . 2 
6 ...9-s 2 November 2 
December . . 3 
Total o- 25 yp: re | Total 25 
Cause of Accident. 
Totals. 

From use of tools . 3 

So ar ee 2 

Slipping while walking 6 

Motor collisions. . 6 

Cycle accidents .... . 4 

Injuries while riding on trams . 2 

Miscellaneous. . . ate 2 

co) 


Let me take some of these sub-headings, and see what can 
be deduced from the figures. 

Age and Length of Service.—The similarity of the ‘‘ two 
peaks ”’ shown in the lower ages and short service suggest that 
training as to the cause of accidents (including, of course, the 
warning of danger zones) could conceivably have the effect of 
materially reducing the number of accidents in these cate- 
gories. 

Hour of Day.—The ‘‘ peaks’ 10 to 12 o’clock and 2 to 4 
o’clock on works, and 11 to 12 o’clock and 3 to 4 o’clock in 
workshops and on district apparently indicate the fatigue points 
of the day, and suggest that dangerous operations should not 
be carried out during those hours, unless unavoidable. On the 
other hand, if and when dangerous operations have to be per- 
formed, attention could with benefit be given to the fatigue 
points of the men employed, and men be given opportunities 
for rest at critical times, or arrangements be made to employ 
shift men who are fresh. 

Day of Week.—Monday heads the list so far as the works 
are concerned, and perhaps bears out the general impression 
that one’s working capacity is not so great on this day. Hence 
the expression so often heard that one has ‘‘ the Monday feel- 
ing.” 

Place of Accident.—The character of the building, equipment, 
and lighting are all factors which call for special examination 
and attention. 

Nature of Employment.—Inquiry might readily result in de- 
monstrating the need for improvement in the equipment used 
for carrying, wheeling, pushing and/or pulling, and so forth. 
If an unduly large number of accidents should occur in the 
carrying-out of certain processes, training could be introduced 
to cover particular kinds of accidents, as has been done with 
advantage in at any rate one of the large stores. Sometimes 
it is just lack of knowledge; and specific training will remedy 
this. However, it must be recognized, of course, that there are 
some of the smaller undertakings where analysis of the kind 
I have enumerated could not be carried out to the same ex- 
tent; and, on the other hand, there is a limit to the value of 
analysis in large works. One has always to bear in mind 
whether the cost is justified by results. To put it very simply, 
it can be likened to the recovery of gold from quartz. If the 
total cost of extraction is more than the value of the gold pro- 
duced, then the mark has been overstepped. 


DIsTRIBUTION AND SALES SIDE. 


Now in the distribution or sales side, let me turn to one of 
the most simple and common items, and take the analysis of 
meter reading costs, to show how the “ safety first ”’ principle 
could, in a measure, be applied. A district comparison of the 
following seems to indicate some of the useful headings for 
analysis of costs to guide the management : 


1. Cost per 100 meters read, including queries. 
», Cost per 100 meters read, excluding queries. 
3. Cost per 100 queries. 

4. Percentage of queries to meters read. 

These figures will be found to vary considerably, and 
will indicate the psychological difference in the men re- 
sponsible. One is nervous, and queries the readings un- 
necessarily; while another perhaps takes an undue op- 
timism. ‘The human element plays an important part. 


5. Number of errors per 100 meters read—~viz. : 
a. Index over-taken. 
b. Index under-taken 
c. Deduction inaccurate. 
d. Wrong meter read. 


———— 


6. Meters booked for exchange per 100 meters read—viz. : 


a. Stopped registering. 

b. Test. 

c. Doubtful. 

d, Old, over-date, in bad condition, such as rusty, &c, 


Some of these, as under (5), incidentally involve bad service to 
the customer; and efforts should be made to eliminate them 
altogether. 

Investigation into the periodical exchange of meters may 
easily lead to the discovery of methods of helping to keep-down 
the ‘‘ unaccounted-for ’’? gas figure. There is no doubt what. 
ever that a good many meters are left in service for too long a 
period, and that a high proportion of them are overworked, due 
to the installation of additional apparatus from time to time, 
In my opinion too much attention cannot be paid to this ques. 
tion, as it has been computed that no less than 1 p.ct. of the 
total output of a works is unaccounted-for in this way. The 
life of a meter has been placed by the Meter Research Com. 
mittee of the Institution of Gas Engineers at twelve years, so 
that approximately 2 p.ct. of the meters in use on the district 
should, for safety, be exchanged every quarter. I wonder how 
many undertakings carry this out; and yet it seems to me that 
a systematic exchange of this sort is absolutgly necessary and 
wise. 

EFFICIENCY OF TOOLS. 


Another interesting item for inquiry and analysis is the effici- 
ency of the tools issued for the performance of mechanical 
operations ; and it is not an unimportant factor in securing low 
fitting costs, which we know mean better service to the cus- 
tomer. 

Some time ago, the Company whom I have the honour to 
serve went into this question thoroughly, and designed a ques- 
tionnaire for issue to foremen and fitters, and offered prizes for 
the best papers which would enable an executive officer to judge 
the merits or demerits of the tools issued by the Company. 

This form bore the following questions : 

a. Its use. 
b. Is it the most suitable tool for the use—‘‘ Yes "’ or ‘‘ No?” 


c. If‘‘No,’’ what improvements can be made? 
d. Is the tool used ? 
Always. 
Frequently. 
Rarely. 
Not at all. 
The questionnaire was applied to each of the following kits: 
i. Stove maintenance. ii. District. iii. Revenue. iv. Hot 


water. 
The number of forms sent out was. . . . . 918 
ane * 45 » o returned was ... 251 
The = », suggested improvements was 463 
The »» Suggested new tools was. . . 243 


The whole of these suggestions were carefully considered, and 
prizes awarded. 

The information on each paper was then carefully tabulated 
as follows: 


1. Tools used every day. 

2. Tools rarely used. 

3. Tools never used. 

4. Various known uses for each tool. 

5. If suitable for purpose supplied. 

6. Suggested improvements. 

7. Suggested new tools. 

. Whether tools were of an inferior quality. 


ie) 


As a result, many distinctly valuable points were brought to 
light, defects rectified, and remedies introduced which must 
result in the reduction of physical accidents. It also assisted 
the management in arriving at the make-up of the best kit of 
tools for each particular type of fitter. The fact, too, that the 
men who used the tools daily were consulted in this way helped 
to bring about an improved good feeling between the men and 
the management. 

In the course of my remarks, I have endeavoured to show 4 
road that can be taken to bring to light, through analysis, the 
strong and weak points of organization, and where improve- 
ments are necessary. 1 might also say that often the analysis 
itself will give a key to the improvement, so that better results 
are obtained and progress on the road to efficiency is secured. 

Of course, this does not interfere with the function of man- 
agement, as the management have to decide whether the things 
indicated in the analyses should be acted upon, and whether the 
expense is justified. Ideal management is a strong personality 
supported by a proper presentation of facts—facts upon which 
decisions can be made without hesitation. 


Vore oF THANKS. 

Mr. Leonarp Lacey, of the Gas Light and Coke Compe. 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the President, whose ad- 
dress, he said, contained a great deal of useful information to 
those on the works and those on the district. 

Mr. W. T. KENsHote, of Lea Bridge, seconded the vote, re- 
marking that the address had been prepared with Mr. Broad- 
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pent’s characteristic thoroughness, and would add greatly to the. | of men full of driving force and proud of their profession. He 


yalue of the Association’s Transactions 
PRESENTATION TO LATE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. BRoADBENT, having replied to the vote, said that not the 
jeast important business of the meeting was to present to Mr. 
Westbrook an illuminated address in recognition of his in- 
yaluable services as President.of the Association. In Mr. West- 
prook they had had a leader of energy and enthusiasm ; and all 
would agree that no member. had contributed more to the vari- 
ous discussions than had their late President during his year of 
office—an office which he had filled with dignity and with great 
satisfaction to them all, 

Mr. WESTBROOK, returning thanks, said that the compensa- 
tion for serving as' President of the Association lay in the good 
fellowship and hearty support of the members, and in the ex- 
cellent friendships he had formed. It was indeed a great honour 
to represent an Association such as theirs, which was composed 


thanked them all for their help. 

At this stage in the proceedings, Mr. Broadbent welcomed 
new members. 

The PrEsIDENT then congratulated Messrs. J. H. Goldsmith, 
of the South Suburban Gas Company, and S. H. Miles, of 
Reading, on obtaining the coveted Diploma of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. Finally, he referred to the formation of the 
Western Junior Gas Association; and it was decided that the 
meeting should send a message of congratulation to them on 
their debut. 

-Mr. S. B. CHANDLER, of the Tottenham District Light, Heat, 
and Power Company, as a Past-President, offered his con- 
gratulations to the Association on the excellent programme 
that had been arranged for the coming session. It was good to 
see that they were “maintaining so well the traditions of the 
Association. 

This terminated the business of the meeting. 





A VISIT TO H.M, FUEL RESEARCH STATION. 


Current Interest. 


Though repeated visits be paid to H.M. Fuel Research 
Station, there is always fresh interest to be found there, and 
new information worth putting on record; for the activities 
over which the Director of Fuel Research (Dr. C. H. Lander) 
keeps a guiding hand and constant supervision are never 
ceasing. As a preface to the work of current interest to the 
gas industry, reference may be made to two or three matters 
which subscribe to the efficiency of the operations of the sta- 
tion. The various units of plant (the station occupies an area 
of six acres) have been laid out. with commendable foresight. 
For the 1eception of coal and dealing with the other raw 
materials, the Board have a branch line from the sidings of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s East Greenwich 
Works, which are adjacent to the station. Perhaps it would 
be more fitting to say that the station is adjacent to the 
Greenwich Works, for, after seeing the huge holders of the 
Company, which tower in majesty over the surrounding pro- 
perty, the holders of the Fuel Research Board appear very 
small. Though this is true, the Station contains a fully- 
equipped gas-works ; and the tests which are undertaken there 
are in the true sense of the term large-scale investigations. 
To carry out tests on batches of coal of (say) 100 tons, it is, 
of course, necessary that they should be economically werk- 
able; and it is in this respect that an agreement between the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and the Gas 
Company is of great value.. The Company undertake the 
necessary shunting for the Station, and they purchase any sur- 
plus products of carbonization at their crude value, direct inter- 
connection by gas mains having been provided. By this ex- 
cellent arrangement, it can be truly said that the maximum 
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results are obtained from the minimum expenditure, and that 
many investigations can be made which otherwise would be 
impossible to carry out. To put the matter briefly, the ex- 
perimental range of the Board is widened and, as a result of 
this, the whole gas industry benefits by the extended scope of 
the Board’s work. Not only the Fuel Research Board, but 
also the gas industry generally, are appreciative of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company’s practical help. 


SEGREGATED STORAGE—A Roor WANTED. 
. 


Each batch of coal is stored separately. There is one dis- 
advantage here; and it is that the storage ground of the 
Station is not under cover. There is need for some one 
whose enthusiasm lies in the economic development and use 
of our fuel resources to come along and supply the necessary 
means to erect a roof. Until that “unlikely event takes place, 
however, the Board are careful to make the storage time as 
short as possible, in which respect, as has been stated, the 
South Metropolitan Company materially assist them, 
SAMPLING FOR TESTING, 

The next item of interest is the coal crushing and sampling 
plant. The importance of obtaining a really representative 
sample of a coal cargo is fully recognized by the Board. All 
the accuracy and refinement of subsequent tests are of no 
avail if the sample is not a true one; it is neither more nor 
less than fatuous to ascertain (say) the carbon content to two 
places of decimals if due regard has not been paid to the 


fundamental of the test—the sample. At the station a 
sample consisting of no less than 5 p.ct. of the coal carbonized 
is taken and reduced for analysis, &c. The coal is then 
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HORIZONTAL RETORT—COMPLETED SETTING, 
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weighed, and passes to the main distributing floor, which 
comprises a series of bunkers. Before this is done batches 
can be blended, if this is necessary. The units of carbonizing 
plant in the retort-house consist of a Glover-West setting of 
continuous verticals, a setting if eight horizontal retorts, 
three large low-temperature plants, several smaller-scale units, 
and a water gas plant. 


WoRK ON THE GLOVER-WEST SETTING. 

Much interesting and valuable work has recently been car- 
ried out in the Glover-West setting. For example, the study 
of oil enrichment is of more than passing interest. One of 
the main points to be considered when installing a plant for 
the manufacture of gas is that of flexibility. It is necessary 
nowadays to supply gas of a constant calorific value; and the 
greater the capacity of the plant for meeting fluctuations in 
load, and at the same time for maintaining a definite thermal 
content in the gas produced, the greater is its utility for the 
main aspect—that of economy. The flexibility of a setting 
of vertical retorts can within limits be increased by steaming. 
In cases where there are marked fluctuations in the demand 
for gas, it has been necessary to instal blue or carburetted 
water gas plant as an, auxiliary. Sometimes this additional 
plant is used at intervals too far apart to give a commensurate 
return on the capital outlay, depreciation, and running costs. 
In 1924, Mr. Samuel Tagg, of Preston, suggested that ex- 
periments should be carried out on the injection of gas oil into 
retorts during carbonization. The Fuel Research Board acted 
on this excellent suggestion. 

As the outcome of the work undertaken by the Board, it is 
shown that an increase in yield is attainable in 520 B.Th.U. 
gas from 15,600 c.ft. with 5 p.ct. steaming to 18,180 c.ft. with 
20 p.ct. steaming, and-with the injection of oil at the rate of 


**GRAY-KING’’ CARBONIZATION 


7°13 gallons per ton of coal. What does this mean when the 
throughput of the retorts is 100 tons per day? It means a 
flexibility of over 250,000 c.ft. per diem. The importance of 
this will be realized at once. The possibilities of the process 
have been demonstrated; the economic aspect has yet to be 
considered. A balance has to be struck between the additional 
cost of carbonization due to the oil, plus the increased fuel re- 
quired for the setting, and the amount of revenue derivable 
from the increased yield of gas, plus the total of the various 
extra charges brought in had it been necessary to instal a 
carburetted water gas plant to cope with fluctuations in gas 
demand. The whole question is one of great interest, and we 
were glad to learn that further investigation into the subiect is 
heing made. 

Only a short time ago the results were published of an in- 
vestigation to ascertain the possibility of producing, in con- 
tinuous verticals, gas and coke of the same nature as the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company were obtaining in their in- 
termittent inclines at Bankside. An abstract of this work was 
given in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’”’ for Aug. 4, so that we will not en- 
large upon it further now. 


PRODUCTION OF A DomEsTIC FUEL. 


The latest work on the Glover-West setting, which has not 
yet been published, relates to throughput. The idea of the 
investigation was to obtain a readily combustible coke suitable 
for domestic purposes—to prepare a low-temperature coke in 
a high-temperature setting. The coke produced is more easily 
ignited than ordinary gas coke, and the resultant fires are 
similar to those given by coke produced by low-temperature 


ASSAY OF COAL—ASSEMBLED APPARATUS. 





méthods. We think readers will be interested if we give the 
main results of this investigation. Here they are, set in ‘aby. 
lar form. 


Mitchell Main Gas Nuts. 





Throughput per retort perday . . . tons 2°50 5'o1 
Dermmenorvemst.. « . . « te le CO 72'0 96 0 
Coal— 
Total carbonized. iis 2 evieS tons 30°0 80 3 
Moisture in coalascharged . . p.ct. o'7 a‘3 
Steam— 
Rate-in lbs. pO BOUr ces 2 fle 187 473 
As p.ct. of coal A se 20°05 25°24 
Coke— 
Bee BO. si: sb . cwt. 12°04 1r°6 
Volatile matter . ar a o pet. 2°42 3'0 
TEOUMREID., 2: 6: » 2 0s +. CW 1°23 2'9 
VOlmtIO Matter’... 6 06 oe p.ct. ee 12'8 
Gas— ‘ 
, c.f, 52,010 60,170 
Yield per retort perday . . . en 244°0 342°9 
: c. ft. 20,810 12,010 
Yield per ton of coal. — aie 97°6 68°44 
Calorific value . . . » B.Th.U. perc.ft. 469 570 
Specific gravity (air = 3) 40. 2 © aie 0° 424 0' 410 
Tar (dry)— 
Yield pertonofcoal .. . galls. 13°35 15°80 
Specific gravity at 15°C. . . % I*100 ‘088 
Ammonium sulphate— 
Yield pertonofcoal . . . . . Ibs. 22°2 2545 
Carbonizing temperature— 
Mean of combustion chambers , *<¢. 1,260 1,260 
Fuel gas— 
: c.ft. 6,010 7,240 
Fuel gas per hour ac, ay ae a. 17°2 21'4 
Fuel gas per therm of coal gas made__therms | 0°42 0'37 











The remarkable increase in throughput will be noted, as 
also will the fact that the yield of gaseous therms per ton of 
coal is diminished. 


Low-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION, 


As mentioned, there are three low-temperature carbonization 
units. In one of these, we were informed, experiments are be- 
ing made to detemine, inter alia, a suitable retort material. 
Cast iron of a quality similar to that used for shale retorts 
has been employed. One of these retorts, installed three years 
ago, has worked satisfactorily and continuously, without 
losing its shape, at a temperature of 650° C. Perhaps the 
Fuel Research Board will try some of the new alloy steels 
manufactured by Hadfields, Ltd., and described in the 
** JourNaL ”’ for Aug. 4. 


SWELLING OF COAL. 


One of the investigations being carried out at present is on 
the carbonization of coal dust, on somewhat similar lines to the 
process of McEwen and Runge. Mr. F. S. Sinnatt has come to 
the conclusion that the swelling of coal is a progressive process. 
Heating first produces an ordinary large bubble structure. 
This is followed by the production of hollow spheres, to which 
Mr. Sinnatt gives the name ‘‘ cenospheres,”’ which are reticu- 
lated, being built up of two main structures—namely, ribs or 
frames of a brownish-black substance, and a transparent film 
which may be either nearly colourless or of varying shades 
of brown. This film is extremely thin, and diffraction effects 
may be detected. The cenospheres are brittle, but the walls 
are distinctly elastic. Finally minute forms, regarded as the 
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tertiary structure, are produced. The formation of cenospheres 
is associated with a definite increase in volume of the particles 
of coal. Experiments suggest that the carbonization of coal 
which occurs at temperatures above 600° C. is one which 
modifies the cenosphere structure, the formation of which is 
accompanied by almost complete destruction of the caking 
property of the coal. During the visit we were able to 
examine these cenospheres, which are very combustible. In 


Horizontal Gas Retorts—Setting in Course of Erection. 


another low-temperature unit the cast-iron retorts, which are 
21 ft. long, are 6 ft. 6 in. by 7 in. wide at the top, and 6 ft. 10 in. 
by 10 in. wide at the base. These retorts are being worked 
“ continuously-intermittently.”” Every two hours coke is 
taken from the coke discharger (in which it has been cooling 
for two hours, away from the atmosphere); and the void thus 
formed at the top of the retort is filled with a proportionate 
quantity of coal. .The height of the coal face falls 6 ft. at 
each discharge. By this method of working it has been estab- 


Horizontal Gas Retorts—Completed Setting. 


lished that any size of coal can be worked with success, if the 


coal contains only a small proportion of dust and no lumps 
larger than (say) 2 to 3 in. cubes. In the crushed form any 
coal can be used, provided its caking property is greater than 
. represented by a caking index of about 16. If crushed coal 
sane, the throughput is generally less, but no difficulty is 
Xperienced in making the retorts work. In any case, this 
oe of working is economical of labour, and one man can 
eal with several units. 





METHOD OF HEATING. 


Although previously described, the method of retort heating 
is so interesting that it may be briefly referred to again. Two 
retorts are positioned vertically in what amounts to a rect- 
angular brick box. Gas pipes, 1 in. in diameter, are led into 
this box at sixteen points at the base, and at a further sixteen 
points, all at one level, a third of the distance from the top. 
The entire chamber is open, and the retorts are heated by 
radiation from the hot brickwork. No gas flame—the gas 
used being usually water gas—impinges on the retort, and 
therefore local overheating can be avoided. Uniformity of 
heating is essential for experimental work of the nature which 
the Board undertake. This method of heating also enables 
any condition of temperature to be attained with certainty 





Horizontal Gas Retorts—Setting in Course of Erection. 


and to be repeated at will. Moreover, any modification of the 
heat can be effected readily and accurately. 


HORIZONTAL SETTING. 

Inspection was made of a horizontal setting which has 
recently been erected with the idea of carrying out investiga- 
tions of a nature similar to those undertaken in connection 
with verticals. Before this unjt was erected, Mr. Samuel 


Tagg, who is a member of the Board, consulted about seventy 





Variable Compression Ricardo Engine. 


of the engineers of the principal gas undertakings in this coun- 
try; and a large number stated that it was most desirable 
that the Fuel Research Board should make a study of large- 
scale carbonization in horizontal retorts. The programme is 
to be based on the suggestions put forward by these engineers. 
The setting itself, which is heated by producer gas, was 
erected by Gibbons Bros., of Dudley, after consultation with 
Mr. G. M. Gill. There is a Guest-Gibbons 


charger-dis- 
charger machine, and the coke produced 


is dry-cooled in 
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“Dryco”’ water-cooled cylindrical vessels. We anticipate 

with interest the results of investigations in this plant. 
Altogether, the Fuel Research Board have various units of 

plant capable of carbonizing a throughput of 30 tons a day. 


CoaL WASHING, 


Apart from carbonization, the Board are investigating other 
problems of great interest to the gas industry. A house is in 
course of erection in which there are to be installed five dif- 
ferent types of coal purifying plant. The various units in the 
washery will deal with from 2 tons an hour in the case of the 
Baum washer to 5 tons an hour in the case of the concentrator 
table. All the units are guaranteed to give results similar to 
those obtained on a large scale; and the Fuel Research Board 
intend to investigate thoroughly the problem of coal washing 
and purification, the importance of which becomes greater 
every day. 


HYDROGENATION OF COAL. 


Work on the hydrogenation of coal in small laboratory bombs 
has been in progress at the Station for several years; and it is 
interesting that, by an arrangement with the British Bergius 
Syndicate, the Station is now in possession of a small con- 
tinuous plant capable of dealing with about 15 cwt. per day. 
At the time of our visit, the plant had been delivered, but not 
erected. 

Examination of the briquetting plant and the pulverized fuel 
unit completed the tour of the works proper. Before entering 
the laboratories, however, the different engines were examined 
—vertical and horizontal gas engines, and a Diesel—which, 
while providing the power required for the Station, are also 
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utilized for the practical testing of the gas and oils from low, 
temperature carbonization. } 

A new type of variable compression engine designed by Mr 
Ricardo has also been installed for work on the suitability of 
various motor fuels for use in aircraft and land transport, with 


.special reference to ‘‘ anti-pinking.”’ 


Tue LABORATORIES. 


The items of interest in the laboratories are far too many to 
enumerate here. One large room is given over to an ilytical 
work ; and in this connection must be mentioned the Gray-King 
apparatus for the assay*of coal. This apparatus was designed 
to fill a want mentioned in the report of the Fuel Research 
Board issued in 1917, and fully described in the Board’s first 
Technical Paper, issued in 1921 (see ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ Vol, 153 
p. 740). It has been in constant use at the Station ever since, 
and a most interesting collection of coke samples has resulted. 
The remainder of the laboratory is engaged on research pro. 
grammes, and of these may be mentioned an investigation be. 
ing carried out on the inorganic constituents of coal by an 
X-ray method, a demonstration of which was given. Other 
programmes deal with the combustibility of coke, hydrogena. 
tion of coal, the composition of tar from low-temperature 
carbonization of coal, and the identification of the chemical 
constituents of the condensible portion of coal gas. In the 
physics laboratory, investigations are in progress on special 
types of calorimeters and CO, recorders; and a joint research 
is also being undertaken, in collaboration with the U.S.A. 
Bureau of Mines, on the melting-point of coal ash. 

During the visit full opportunity was given for a study of the 
progress of each of the research programmes, and in some 
cases of special products prepared during the work. 
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YORKSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting at Leeds University. 


‘The Twenty-Third Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Junior 
Gas Association took place on Saturday, Oct. 23, in the Lec- 
ture Theatre of the Fuel Department of the Leeds University. 
The chair was occupied by the retiring President (Mr. R. N. 
Webb, of Leeds), and there was a good attendance. 

The PresipENT said that during his year of office the Asso- 
ciation had an increase of membership; and he hoped this 
would continue year by year. The more the members of 
the industry could come together, and the more papers they 
could have from them, the better it would be for the industry, 
the Association, and the individual. It was a pleasure to wel- 
come Mr. Ralph Halkett to their meeting. In Mr. Halkett, 
who was formerly a member of the Yorkshire Juniors, the Asso- 
ciation had a warm friend. Mr. Webb also extended a wel- 
come to the visitors from the staff of the Fuel Department of 
the Leeds University. 

The PresipENt reported the serious illness of Mr. Charles 
Wood, the Bradford City Gas Engineer and General Mana- 
ger; and the meeting passed a resolution of sympathy, and good 
wishes for speedy recovery. 

ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. W. Horwill) presented the 
annual report of the Association. He said that seven general 
meetings had been held during the past session, including a 
joint meeting with the Manchester and District Junior Gas 
Association, held at Manchester in February. The average 
attendance of members had been well maintained. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to. the difficulties of travelling caused by the 
general strike in the early summer, the Council had had to 
postpone the intended visit to the Keighley Corporation Gas- 
Works in May. The membership of the Association was now 
177, a net increase of six during the year. The actual number 
of new members admitted had been nine, and there had been 
three resignations. 

The statement of accounts, presented by the Hon. TREASURER 
(Mr. H. E. Wilde, of Bradford), showed a decreased credit 
balance; the figure being £75, as against £99, at the end of 
the previous year. Following a decision of the last annual 
meeting to make a grant to the Leeds University Appeal Fund, 
the sum of 421 had been given. 

On the motion of Mr. F. Crecae (Huddersfield), seconded by 
Mr. H. Ruopes (Bradford), the report and accounts were 
adopted. ‘ 

New OFFICERS. 


The following was the result of the election of officers for 
the comings year: 

President.—Mr. S. T. S. Musgrove, Sheffield. 

Senior Vice-President—Mr. C. H. Chester, Wakefield. 

Junior Vice-President.—Mr. S. H. Packer, Bradford. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. H. E. Wilde, Bradford. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. J. W. Horwill, Bradford. 





Assistant Hon. Secretary.—Mr. F, Firth, Leeds. 
Council.—Messrs, E. Gillett (Bradford), and F. J. Jackson 


(Sheffield). 
Auditors.—Messrs. A. W. Arnold (Bradford), and A. Lister 
(Yeadon). 
NEw PRESIDENT. 
Mr. Wess, introducing the new President of the Association, 


said that Mr. Musgrove had already given valuable service to 
the Association. He held the important position of Chief of 
the Distribution Department of the Sheffield Gas Company. 

Mr. Muscrove, who was warmly received, said he appre- 
ciated the honour done him, and hoped to follow the example 
set by his predecessor, Mr. Webb. So far as Jay in his power, 
he would do all he could, with the lielp and support of the mem- 
bers, to further the well-being of the Association. 


PRESENTATION. 


The PresipEentr then proceeded to hand to Mr, Webb a hand- 
some medallion, in commemoration of his year of office in the 
chair. This, said Mr. Musgrove, had not been a custom in 
the Association; but last year, being the end of the 21st year 
of the Association’s career, a medallion in commemoration had 
been presented to Mr. E. Gillett, of Bradford, the then retiring 
President, who was one of the original members, Mr. Webb 
also was one of the old stalwarts of the Association ; and it was 
a unanimous decision of the Council to present to him a replica 
of the medallion, and to hope that in future years it would 
bring him many happy memories. [Applause. | 

On the motion of Mr. S. H. Packer (Bradford), seconded 
by Mr. A. Wy te (Sheffield), a vote of thanks was awarded the 
officers and Council for their services during the past year. 

Mr. Wess, replyitig to the vote, said they had had a strenuous 
but happy year—a year in which they would look back with 
memories of difficulties, but with pleasure so far as the work 
of the Association was concerned, The presentation of the 
medallion was a complete surprise, and he would certainly 
treasure it greatly. He quite agreed that anybody who had 
been President of an Association of that standing must treasure 
a little memento of the period in office. He paid tribute ( 
the great help he had received during the year from the members 
of the Council, and especially from the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Hor- 
will) and the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. Wilde), to whom he tet 
dered his thanks. 

Mr. Witpe and Mr. Horwitt also responded to th 
thanks to the officers, and expressed their appreciation 
tribute paid by the ex-President. 


ADDRESS 


By Mr. Rate Hatketr, Engineer and General Manager © 
the Sheffield Gas Company. 
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arly as your President for the ensuing year is Chief of my 
company’s Distribution Department. 

It is not the good fortune of every member to rise to emin- 
ence, but the Junior Associations are regarded as the training 
sound for the young men who ultimately rise to positions of 
tust and importance in their profession. A lot of good work 
has been put in at your meetings; and I have often been im- 
pressed by the keenness shown by the members during the visits 
io the different works and departments, and by the questions 
ysked. The young man who is associated with older and ex- 
yetienced men has the great advantage of hearing problems 
fiscussed by those who have an intimate and practical know- 
kdge, which should prove invaluable to him. It is not alone 
fom those in high places that words of wisdom and knowledge 
flow. 





















NEED FOR EFFICIENT MEN. 






The profession which you represent is one which plays a very 

important part in the life of the whole community to-day, 
whether in town or country, and the call for efficient men to 
carry on the industry becomes more insistent every year. To 
become efficient, men must train, and become mentally and 
physically equipped to cope with the future. This question of 
taining becomes daily more acute. The Institution of Gas 
Engineers has taken a wise step in putting forward a pro- 
gamme of education, with a view to obtaining the best pos- 
sible efficiency. 

To-day there are two distinct sides of the industry—the 
works side and the sales and distribution side. ‘They are inter- 
dependent; and weakness in one affects the other. Therefore, 
unless both are worked at the highest state of efficiency, no gas 
undertaking can expect a full measure of success. 

Any young man entering the profession nowadays must make 
up his mind that it is only by sheer hard work and study that 
he can hope to reach the highest ranks. Though it is not pos- 
sible for every one to get there, I would not like to see any 
man try for less. No man knows his possibilities until he puts 
them to the test; and many capabilities lie dormant until 
brought out by circumstances. Therefore it behoves every man 
tomake his aim a high one, and get as near attainment as his 
talents will allow. To-day there is more room than ever before 
for ambitious and efficient men—men with high ideals and a 
broad outlook. P 






























ELECTRICAL COMPETITION. 





The Government scheme for aiding electricity is now an ac- 
complished fact; and however small his works may be, it is 
up to every gas manager to see that he is giving his best to 
the consumer, and that electricity does not mean a loss to him. 
Do not for one moment think that your undertaking is too 
small to count. The advent of electricity should put new life 
and energy into small country undertakings, particularly those 
in outlying districts. In town and city we have already ex- 
perienced and coped with the electricity competition; but in 
the small towns and larger villages it will be new., I would 
urge upon those responsible for such undertakings to put their 
house in order—see that the highest efficiency is obtained—so 
that gas can be sold at the lowest possible price, together with 
lrst-rate service. 

The chief factor in meeting the electrical competition in such 
places will be more particularly cost, though good quality gas 
and constant pressure must run hand in hand with it. Ifa 
consumer is not satisfied, then even cheapness will not stop 
him from trying something else that will give satisfaction. We 
ill, therefore, must see to it that our house is in order—now. 


We must not wait until competition is upon us, when it will be 
too late. 


























A Bap EXAMPLE. 





I have in mind a visit I recently paid to a small country town 
Where a supply of gas was being given for a short period, four 
limes a day only. Naturally the consumers weré inconveni- 
‘need and annoyed, particularly as in normal times they are 
troubled with what they describe as dirty gas and, at certain 
lours, inadequate light. They were content to suffer until gas 
failed them altogether, when they reverted to candles, and a 
lumber of them to high-power oil lamps. These lamps they 
elare to be as efficient as the gas, so that they intend to use 
‘hem even when the gas supply is continuous. It is hardly 
Necessary for me to point out the amount of harm this one 
‘mall undertaking is doing the gas profession. 

hile admitting that we are all working in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the quantity of coal required for a continuous 
Supply of gas in that particular town would mean only a few 
‘ons more per day; and no effort should have been spared to 
meet the needs of the consumer. I consider those in charge 
Were taking their responsibility very lightly in not seeing that 
the Sas supply to the public was maintained. In addition to 
the inconveniences caused, a grave danger was incurred by the 
romplete cutting-off of the gas, should taps be left on by any 
forgetful person. It is wonderful that something of a serious 
nature has not occurred. Naturally, the advent of electricity 
i that district is being eagerly awaited. 








































LinKING-Up or Gas CONCERNS. 


What electricity can do, gas can do. To compete in price, 
it may be necessary to link-up the smaller undertakings and 
the larger ones, and distribute the gas under high pressure. It 
is a simple matter, and is already being done by some under- 
takings. I am of the opinion that the future of gas will depend 
to a great extent upon some such system; for when such a 
scheme as the Government suggests is put into full operation, 
it will be impossible for small gas undertakings to compete in 
price. 

Another plan, instead of purchasing the undertakings, would 
be to supply the smaller districts at a cheaper rate. It is the 
small undertakings which will feed the electrical competition 
chiefly when it comes along—a competition which may be able 
to sell electricity at a lower price than the present price of gas 
in such undertakings. 

My own Company, two years ago, purchased two under- 
takings some few miles beyond the city boundary, and the whole 
of the gas is now supplied from Sheffield, with the result that 
in one instance a reduction of 1s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. was made, 
and in the other 1s. 4d. per 1000 c.{t. These figures are given 
simply to substantiate the previous remarks. 





Country MANAGERS. 

It may occur to some of you that with such a scheme it would 
probably happen that the services of managers of the under- 
takings bought over would be dispensed with. That should 
not be the case. It would mean that their energies, instead of 
being expended in so many ways, could be concentrated to the 
advantage of the consumer, by better supervision in the district, 
and by seeing that only the best of service was received by the 
consumer. If any of you can reach such men as these, it would 
be a great thing to make them members of your Association. 
Let them attend your meetings, and take an active part in the 
business of their profession. Many of them may be men of 
real talent which is lying dormant as the outcome of their easy- 
going country life. 

PRACTICAL TRAINING. 


If we look back upon the prominent men of the past, we 
find them almost invariably men who were pre-eminently practi- 
cal in their training, as well as technical. They were men of 
grit and determination, who forged ‘ahead on the path they had 
set for themselves, without fear or favour, knowing they were 
right in their principles and honest in their endeavours. 

I would like the young men of to-day to take these as their 
example, and not to follow what seems almost a prevailing rule 
nowadays in most walks of life—the ‘* follow the leader ”’ rule. 
I would like to see each man with an individuality of his own, 
doing what he deems to be right, and not because ‘‘ everybody 
does it ’? and he is shy of being conspicuous if he does other- 
wise. This shows a lack of moral courage, or fear of contempt 
or ridicule or loss of favour, or hope of gaining favour. Fre- 
quently it indicates sheer indifference. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


No man to-day can afford to be indifferent. No man is of 
any use to his Association or his profession, unless he thinks 
for himself and has the courage to uphold his opinions. I do 
not mean that he should force his opinions upon others, but 
that he should judiciously and tactfully give expression to them 
when an opportunity is afforded. In any case he can refrain 
from ‘‘ following the leader ’’ when not in full agreement. It 
is not the man who rushes into speech on every occasion who 
is always the most worth listening to, but he who, when he 
speaks, gives the result of careful listening and deliberate 
weighing-up of opinions. He is the man worth listening to, 
whether one agrees with what he says or not. 

Loya.ty. 

Another most necessary quality I would urge upon the 
younger members is loyalty. A sense of loyalty is so often 
either lacking or weak; and without it no undertakings like 
those we are associated with can hope to develop truly. We 
have all classes of men, and many stages of officialdom, all! 
working together for a common object—to turn out an excel- 
lent commodity expeditiously and economically, and to sell it 
to the best advantage. Complete success can never be at- 
tained without loyalty. To be loyal, it is not necessary to 
sink individuality. Where your private opinions are not in ac- 
cordance with those in authority, yon can still give your best 
endeavours, and at least refrain from harmful deeds or words, 
always bearing in mind that it is not the success of the in- 
dividual, but the success of the undertaking, which suffers 
through your lack of loyal endeavour. 


TRAINING FOR MANAGERS. 


The question of adequate training for potential managers 
of gas undertakings has been the subject of many debates, | 
think that, after what I have said, you will not be surprised 
to learn that I advocate a predominance of practical training, 
In my opinion a lad leaving school when he is about 17 years 
of age should be put directly in touch with the actual work 
and the men doing the work, so that when his mind is most 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































pliable and receptive he is obtaining impressions and experience 
he will never forget, and also arriving at an understanding of 
the nature of the men and the conditions under which they 
work, obtainable in no other way. At the same time he can 
well maintain a course of study suitable to the career he is 
following. : 

It is necessary to spend at least four or five years in this way ; 
and if then it is felt desirable to put in a year or two of tech- 
nical training at one of the Universities, and the expense is not 
a stumbling block, it may prove of benefit. Personally I con- 
sider this should be a purely optional course to pursue, because 
go many lads. gain infinitely more knowledge by being actively 
connected with practical duties than by mere technical work. 
Others, however, possess brains more receptive of book matter ; 
and to these latter undoubtedly the time spent at a University 
would be of great value, and I would strongly recommend it. 
In any case, | think that by taking the practical side first, the 
technical side proves more interesting and can be better utilized. 

I hope I am not misunderstood. 1 am not opposed to Uni- 
versity training. I am a believer in it; but this is not within 
the reach of all, and | am looking at what is possible to all. 
If a young man going in for our profession—and I would like 
to see more of them, for there is plenty of room for them— 
could be pitched into practical training and work first, he would 
be put into a position so that when he came to hold a post 
of responsibility he could, if necessary, turn to any man 
in any department, and show that he knows exactly how to do 
his particular job. The head of an undertaking has to give 
his ruling on many and diverse matters; and it is the work of 
a lifetime to become qualified for it all. One must be interested 
and enthusiastic to get along; and the head of a department 
should have gone through a practical training on the works, 
as well as a training in theory, so that he can always know 
whether every man in charge of any particular phase of work 
is or is not working on the right lines. 


THE QUESTION OF Sport. 


I do not know of any other profession that provides such a 
variety of departments. Properly to control and guide each 
department, there must be a general personal knowledge of the 
subject affecting each. This knowledge can only be obtained 
by sheer hard work, and a keen mind; and this necessitates a 
physically fit condition. 

Games and sports of all descriptions are excellent and neces- 
sary so long as we do not give them too great a proportion of 
our time. I have been a keen athlete in my time, but never 
was allowed a moment off from business. I take a great in- 
terest in all kinds of sport still, but should feel that I was be- 
having most dishonourably if I allowed my love of it to inter- 
fere with business. Recreation and amusements, if given their 
proper place in our lives, are excellent for keeping us mentally 
and physically fit for business; but I have no use for the man 
who over-indulges in either. To me, it indicates a weakness in 
character. 

VarteD ACTIvity. 

If we consider the many subjects a gas man must study, I 
am sure you will agree that hard work is necessary. The 
works call for a knowledge of manufacture and engineering ; 
the chemical department, of chemistry; the mains department, 
of pipes, their qualities and capacities, and surveying; the fit- 
tings and district department, of house construction, pipes, fit- 
tings, appliances, and capacities; the industrial department, of 
gas engines and furnaces, and their suitability for the various 
functions required of them, entailing als’ a general knowledge 
of those functions; the sales department, of salesmanship and 
all it entails; the secretarial and commercial side, of the buying 
and selling in connection with coal, coke, residuals, of plant 
and machinery, and everything in connection with every depart- 
ment in the undertaking, and all the details, legal and com- 
mercial, that go to the making of a successful concern, and an 
effective system of costing, in order to finish with a correct 
balance-sheet. Then there is the rental and accountancy de- 
partment. Here is work for a tifetime. To an enthusiast this 
list is but a spur to greater effort, for the aim to control and 
organize effectively brings out the interest in each special 
branch, and augments the knowledge gained in the period of 
training. 

No Monorony. 

A man in the gas profession need never complain of ‘* mono- 
tony.”’ There is always something to arouse new interest. 
Each department naturally has its specialists—men who have 
trained particularly in certain branches. Meetings of your 
Association are of great value because many of these men are 
members, and you get papers and discussions not only from 
gas managers, but from chemists, draughtsmen, superinten- 
dents of large works, of mains departments, of distribution 
departments, and from salesmen. You therefore obtain prac- 
tical first-hand information which cannot fail to be for the com- 
mon good. However much a man may excel in his own special 
way, his value is enhanced by the intelligent interest he tales 
in the undertaking as a whole. In the same way, the value 
and efficiency of a chief is enhanced by his personal and general 
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knowledge of all these departments. However well he may be 
served, he must possess suflicient knowledge of his 


. . . es . . +. " n lt 
recognize that the advice and activities of his staff are corre. 
applicable, and opportune. 

ENTHUSIASM At SHEFFIELD. 

There can only be one captain of a ship; and he must ly 
capable to fit each separate part into its proper groove, that 
the whole works smoothly and harmoniously towards one com, 
mon goal, the success of the undertaking. 

So far as our own undertaking is concerned, we are very voll 


piaced in possessing heads of departments whose individu, 
degree of success is marked by the amount of enthusiasm an 
keenness with which they apply themselves to their tasiss. and 
by their physical vigour and health, which in turn 1 
their subordinates. They are one at work and at play; and ow 
sports field has witnessed as many friendly contests ani rij; 
ries as have our various departments to achieve succes: 


» and 


On 


IEKFECt OF THE COAL STRIKE. 


The time through which we have been passing has heen - 
testing time for all concerned in gas-making. The coal strily 
of 1926 will be long remembered not only for its duration, | 
for the remarkable way in which our industry “ carried on” 
when normal supplies of fuel had been cut off. In many cases 
there must have been great foresight, ingenuity, and skill exer. 
cised to avert disaster. 

In Sheffield not only were coal supplies stopped, but the larg: 
daily amount of coke oven gas contracted for was stopped in 
unison with that of coal. Fortunately, in addition to excellent 
stocks of coal, sufficient plant was available; and town 
was supplied in place of coke oven gas. The consumer was 
never put to any inconvenience. The Company’s policy of hav- 
ing ample plant of their own was thus justified. This, of 
course, means a large amount of capital lying practically idle, 
which cannot always be afforded. 

Our large stocks of coal also enabled us to deal with not only 
our normal make, but also the additional make caused by th 
failure of the coke oven gas, as well as the increased consump- 
tion when domestic coal supplies ceased. 


Sas 


DISADVANTAGE OF COKE OVEN Gas. 


For the benefit of those who have no experience of coke oven 
gas, but who may desire some day to try it, I would like to 
draw attention to this great disadvantage. Any dispute aflect- 
ing the coal trade affects the coke ovens; and provision must 
be made for their failure to maintain supplies. When estimat- 
ing the possible economy of taking a regular quantity of cok 
oven gas, consideration must be given to the cost of plant lying 
idle which must be maintained to augment town gas when cok 
oven gas should fail. If the latter is to be a commercial pro- 
position, it is necessary that collieries should have power fron 
the Government, whereby they will be able to work the cok 
ovens and maintain the supply of gas during industrial dis- 
putes. A great deal could be said upon this matter ; 
this is an address, I will proceed with other questions. 


ut as 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR GAs. 


The period of the strike has been one of great opportunities 
for testing the qualities of fuel other than raw coal, and par- 
ticularly has it been an opportunity for the gas industry. Many 
householders have had cause to thank the gas undertakings o! 
their districts for the means with which to cook, light, and he 
their homes; and many manufacturers have had reason to bless 
the day that saw gas engines and furnaces installed within 
their premises. 

When coal was for a short time procurable, the prices began 
to advance steadily, until it was obtainable either not at al’, 
cr only at a price prohibitive for commercial purposes. Gas, 
on the other hand, remained as before. It was no more ex- 
pensive, and was procurable at all times for any purposes, b) 
rich and poor alike. The lengthening-out of the period of the 
strike has eventually affected the selling price. Stocks of coa 
became exhausted, and coal at exorbitant prices had to be pur- 
chased. This was often poor in quality, and non-productive 
the usual quantity of gas and coke, &c., but it enabled the ges 
industry to ‘* carry on’”’ at a heavy loss. When this extended 
into weeks, the cost of gas-making was forced-up; and reluc- 
tantly the authorities had to announce an increase in the selling 
price. 

I am sure that the slight increase will be willingly paid b 
the majority of consumers, and that the industry will reap th 
benefit of its strenuous efforts in increased numbers of con- 
sumers, many of whom would never have utilized gas for 4 
purposes had it not been for the failure of the coal supply. 
Having once tried gas, however, they will never go back to the 
same coal consumption as before. 

StrEET LIGHTING. 

I would like to refer, for a moment, to street lighting. | 
look upon this part of our business from an advertisement point 
of view. Every effort should be used on our part to main 
tain it against our competitor. This is not always an ¢€*s) 
matter, for so often the electricity undertakings are owned by 
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the local authorities, while gas concerns are owned by com- 
anies ; and it is difficult to get unbiased competition. 

In Sheffield the Electricity Department is owned by the Cor- 
poration, and I am pleased to have the opportunity of stating 
that we get fair competition, and thus are able not only to 
maintain, but to increase, our lighting load. 
to be at a competitive price. 

The street lighting does not come under the. direct control of 
my Company; and until a few years ago the lighting was not 
all that could be desired, owing to the fact that modern bur- 
ners were not in use, and therefore the best efficiency could not 
be obtained: We were far from being content with this state 
of affairs; and in order to prove what could be done, we ob- 
tained permission to modernize a number of lamps in the main 
thoroughfare at net cost, and maintain them free of charge for 
three months. We easily demonstrated that. greater efficiency 
could be obtained, with a saving in consumption, with the result 
that the work of modernizing the whole of the lighting was 
begun. It progressed slowly, however; and at length the 
authorities decided to appoint a lighting engineer. No doubt 
you are aware that Mr. Colquhoun was the successful candi- 
date, and took up the appointment some two years ago. He 
immediately set to work; and in a few months thousands 
of the lamps were remodelled. Now, I am pleased to say, the 
lighting of Sheffield is comparable with that of any other of our 
large cities. Mr. Colquhoun is to be congratulated. 


It has, of course, 


Scnoot LIGHTING. 

There is no reason why we should forfeit this branch of busi- 
ness, as we are doing in so many places, to electricity. Two 
years ago, il was suggested by the Sheffield Education Com- 
mittee that the lighting of the schools should be modernized, and 
electric lighting installed. Until then the schools had been 
lighted by gas, but not on modern lines. On the announcement 
of the Education Committee, my Company approached the 
authorities, and made an offer to modernize the lighting of any 
school they liked to hand over, free of cost, and that should the 
installation on completion meet with their approval, they should 
take it over and pay the cost. This they agreed to do. Sugg 
lamps, controlled in sections, were fixed. The authorities were 
so satisfied with the result that gas was retained for lighting. 
The lighting of eight other schools has been remodelled, while 
one or two new schools have been gained against our competi- 
tors. . 

These are instances to show that we can hold our own in the 
lighting load. Had we not pushed the cause of gas in both 


these cases, electricity would have been installed without hesi- 


tation. I do urge upon you all to be as keen on your lighting 
load as on any other branch, and do everything in your power 
to retain that class of business. As I have said before, it is 
an excellent advertisement for our industry. 


CostTING. 


In all gas-works it is essential for the good of the undertak- 
ing that strict supervision be given to the wages costs on gas 
In our case the works costs are 
so organized that I can have full details of the wages analyzed 
For this purpose, 
the employees are allocated in the wages sheets from the time 
books in accordance with the process they are on—e.g., in gas 
Stoking, quench- 
ing, coal breaking, labour retort house, purifying, oncost, retort 
repairs, general repairs, coke labour, coke carting, taking in 
and storing coal, new work and departmental work, number 
From the 
above allocations the costs can then be worked out at a price 
per ton of coal carbonized or per 1000 c.ft., or per therm, made 


manufacture and distribution. 


within 48 hours of the end of the pay week. 


manufacture the allocations are as follows: 


of retorts in action, coal carbonized, and gas made. 


and sold per ton of coal. 


I should, of course, here explain that retort house labour 
General repairs 


is sub-divided into a number of sub-sections. 
are also divided into as many sub-sections as may be required. 


From the weekly wages costs a monthly cost is made, as well 
The 
monthiy cost gives at a glance the average price paid for coal 
carbonized, the prices received for coke, tar, and sulphate, and 
the quantities sold; also the net cost of purifying, and works 


as an estimated monthly cost of gas into the holders. 


repairs. 
DIstRIBUTION Costs. 


On the distribution side of the undertaking, I work on the 
coloured card system; and the wages and materials are divided, 
New 
mains and services, repairs to mains and services, repairs to 
Streets, new meters, meters repaired, meters exchanged and 


and again sub-divided, under the following headings: 


repaired, fixing cookers on hire, cookers sold, cookers hire- 
purchise, heating appliances sold, heating appliances hire- 
purchase, lighting appliances sold, fires sold, cooking exchanges 
repairs, cooking appliances repairs, hire repairs, furnace re- 


Pairs, burner maintenance, prepayment installations, and new 


Work and departmental work. 


Every job is carded and priced for time and material, and a 
Monthiy summation of the various jobs costs is made, and an 
averac’ 


number of appliances, &c., fixed. Finally, an estimated state. ¢ 
Ment is made monthly of the total income and expenditure, on | Institution, at Aldine House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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which is shown the estimated gain or loss on the undertaking 
month by month. 

Costing should be considered of the most vital importance 
to every gas undertaking, whether large or small. It is hope- 
less in these days of keen competition to succeed unless one 
keeps a strict account of expenditure and revenue in every de- 
partment. It is also hopeless to instal a system of costing, 
which may be excellent, and well maintained by the staff, un- 
less the chief of the undertaking makes practical use of it. Not 
only should he see it each week, but he should study the figures 
placed before him, detect the weaknesses, and have them recti- 
fied, for*the-good of the undertaking, and to reflect to the credit 
of the gas profession. For this is the whole object of our in- 
dividual efforts. Each may have his private ideals and am- 
bitions for the success of his special undertaking, but beyond 
it all is the greater aim—to leave the profession of which we 
are all members better off and richer for the knowledge, the 
intelligence, the ingenuity, and the experiences which each can 
contribute during his years of service. We are proud to belong 
to the gas profession, with its wonderful records and reputa- 
tion; and it should be our aim to maintain and increase these 
until, in our turn, we hand them on to the next generation. 

Votes OF THANKS. 

Mr. J. Lister Coorer (Yeadon), proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Halkett, said the fact that he had prepared such a 
thoughtful address for that meeting, and in such a time as the 
present, indicated how keen an interest he took in their Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. C. H. Cuester (Wakefield) seconded the vote. 

Mr. Hacker, replying, said that in gas they had a com- 
modity with which they could fight, and fight hard. Imme- 
diately they saw signs of attack, they must reply. Wherever 
possible, they should attack first. They had to be alive to-day 
to seize opportunities; and they must not be afraid of adver- 
tising. As to the matter of costing, Mr. Halkett said that no 
undertaking, however small, could be run so successfully with- 
out proper costing as with it. In small and large undertak- 
ings, the head of the undertaking, every manager, every de- 
partmental chief, should have his costs put before him regularly, 
together with the costs of other departments. At Sheffield the 
departmental heads had a joint cost-consultation every month. 
If there was any weak spot, it was quickly remedied. 

Mr. C T. B. Roper (Bradford) moved a vote of thanks to 
the authorities of the University of Leeds, who, he said, had 
always been helpful to the Association. It was a pleasure to 
have at that meeting members of the University staff. 

Mr. J. W. Cartton (Shipley) seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. H. J. Hopsman, replying, in the absence of Prof. J. W. 
Cobb, said the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association had always been 
kind to the University, and during the past year had generously 
voted £21 in response to the University Appeal Fund. It was 
gratifying to know that the Association and the gas industry 
appreciated the research work undertaken in the Fuel Depart- 
ment of the University. They of the Department who were 
privileged to be present at the meeting had gained by hearing 
Mr. Halkett’s address. If he might venture to comment on 
the address, it would be in the matter of Mr. Halkett’s remarks 
on technical training. Naturally, much depended on the type 
of career at which a young man was aiming, and on the man’s 
individual capacities and talents. It was certainly a vexed ques- 
tion whether it was wiser for a youth who was to go to col- 
lege, to go there direct from school, or to go first for a period 
of practical training in a works. From his own experience, 
he doubted whether any rule could be laid down on the point, 
though he certainly agreed that some of the most successful 
men in college and afterwards were those who had first gone 
into the works. There was undoubtedly a great deal to be 
said for a young man having a year or two on some kind of 
plant or works before going to college. As to the University’s 
loan of the room to the Asscciation for their annual meetings, 
Mr. Hodsman said he hoped the Association would be able to 
avail themselves of this hospitality for many years to come. 


—- 


Institution of Petroleum Technologists’ Research Fund.—The 
sum of £400 is allocated each year to the advancement of re- 
search in petroleum technology and its basic sciences; and the 
Council are prepared to receive applications for assistance from 
this fund. Applications from persons proposing to engage in 
research in any university or other teaching institution must be 
supported by the professor under whom the applicant will be 
working. Applications from associate members, students, or 
associates of the Institution of Petroleum Technologists, and 
non-members, not proposing to engage in research in any 
university or other teaching institution, must be supported by 
a member of the Institution. or other responsible person. 
Applications from full members of the Institution do not require 
a supporter. Applications for grants from this fund will be con- 
sidered in June and December of each year, and must be re- 
ceived by the Secretary not later than June 1 or Dec. 1 re- 
spectively. Application forms and the conditions under which 








the awards are made may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
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Chemical Engineering Group. 


The Hon. Secretary of the Chemical Engineering Group of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, Mr. H. Talbot, has forwarded 
a programme for the coming session, which will open on 
Nov. 10. On Nov. 26, in Manchester, the Group will co- 
operate in the conference on ‘‘ Tar,’’ arranged under the joint 
auspices of the Manchester Section and the! Fuel Section of the 
Society, the Institution of Gas Engineers, and the Coke Oven 
Managers’ Association. On Dec. 17, in Birmingham, Prof. 
J. W. Hinchley will present a paper on ‘‘ Measurement of 
Temperature in Technical Practice;’? and on Jan. 14, in 
London, a further paper on temperature, entitled ‘‘ Electrical 
Pyrometry in Factories,”’ will be given by Mr. J. A. Hall. On 
Feb. 3 there is to be a meeting at Bristol, when a paper on the 
‘* Production .of Power from Town Refuse,’’ by Messrs. J. W. 
Reber and Mr. Scott, will be read. On March 18, in Coventry, 
there will be a paper by Prof. Hinchley on ‘‘ The Importance of 
Chemistry to the Engineer.’? We have chosen the above meet- 
ings from the list as likely to be of interest to our readers. The 
Chemical Engineering Group is a recent development of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, having been inaugurated in 1919. 
Its business is primarily with the productive and economic side 
of industrial chemistry. 


-_—— 
—_ 





Institution of Petroleum Technologists.—A general meeting of 
the Institution will be held at the Royal Society of Arts, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2, on Tuesday, Nov. 9, when Dr. F. Mollwo 
Perkin, C.B.E., Ph.D., F.1.C., &c., will give a paper on “‘ Oil 
Fuel and other Fuels from Carbonization Processes.”’ 





——. 


Gas Companies’ Protection Association.—The twenty-ninth 
annual general meeting will be held at Caxton Hall, West. 
minster, on Tuesday, Nov. 16, at 3 -p.m., for the purpose of 
receiving the annual report and accounts, to elect officers, and 
to transact other general business. 


A Revolution on Sound Lines.—Quietly but surely a revoly. 
tion has taken place in the equipment of houses for the artisan, 
Saving of labour, more leisure for housewives, greater comfort 
for. the family, and cleanliness are the primary results of the 
revolution-; and a considerable abatement of the smoke nuis. 
ance is also ian inevitable sequel. Facts, figures, and photo. 
graphs tell the tale of this revolution; and the figures are re. 
markable. They show that the day of the antiquated coal 
range is past. In Glasgow housing schemes, for example, the 
tenants of 16,084 of the 16,777 houses constructed or in course 
of erection are having gas provided not only for cooking, but 
also for heating water for washing purposes, and for heating 
rooms intermittently occupied. In Liverpool, where the con. 
struction of some 13,000 houses is well in hand, 98 p.ct. of 
them will be provided with gas cooking stoves, and 91 p.ct. of 
them with gas wash-coppers. Twelve thousand gas fires have 
already been fixed in these houses, and soon the figure will 
reach 20,000. Similarly, in London, gas cooking stoves are 
being installed in almost every one of some 28,500 houses 
which are being built by the London County Council in the 
area of supply of one gas undertaking. Gas will be used solely 
for lighting in over 22,000 of them, and for partial lighting in 
a further 6000. These are only a few of many striking facts 
contained in the current issue (No. 152) of ‘‘ A Thousand-and- 
One Uses for Gas.”’ 









CORRESPONDENCE. 









Development and Reconstruction of the Portslade (Brighton) 
Gas-Works. 


Sirk,—In reply to ‘‘ Ad rem’s”’ further letter printed in 
* Journat ’’ for Oct. 27, | beg to give the following explanation : 
(a) ** Ad rem ”’ is correct in assuming that the drawing which illus- 
trated my reply to his previous letter is of the moulded retort 
but it is exactly similar to the all-silica setting with 
the exception of the shicld tiles, and was the only suitable 
illustration which was available to show the method of making 
the allowance for the expansion. If *‘ Ad rem ’”’ will refer to 
my paper, he will see that I] particularly mentioned the experi- 
mental moulded silica setting in which the shield tiles were 
used. 

The allowance for expansion is, of course, in proportion for 
width of silica material of similar manufacture; but, as 
explained in my letter of Oct. 20, the expansion varies with 
different makes of material, and allowance must be made ac- 
cordingly. 

Che allowance for expansion between the g5 p.ct. silica shapes 
and the pier walls is made in the jointing, between both the 
wall and the silica shape and the latter and the curved top 
side of the retort. 

The trade term ‘‘ SX ”’ board is used in the South of England 
to describe a form of millboard which is very much in use for 
the interior linings of bungalows, and other temporary struc- 
tures, for both walls and roofs. It is easily attached to the 
framing or rafters, and can be satisfactorily painted or dis- 
tempered. It is obtainable in large sheets of 4 ft. or more in 
width and 6 ft. to 8 ft. long. It is stocked by most builders’ 
merchants. 

I trust that these explanations will make all previous remarks 
perfectly clear to ‘f Ad rem.” 


the 


setting, 


any 


(d) 


C. H. Rutter. 
Brighton and Hove General Gas Company, 
West Street, Brighton, 


Nov. 1, 1926. 


4d) 


_— 
ie 





Presidential Address, Midland Junior Gas Association. 


Sir,—There is an error in the table of condensation tests given on 
p. 231 of the ‘ Journat ” for Oct. 27. 

The figures for the amount of liquor circulated in Tests Nos. 2 
should be goo galls. per ton, and not 40, as given in the table. 

The error is due to a slip on my part in copying from my original 
notes. 


and 4 


Cuarces F. Toosy. 
Foleshill Gas-Works, 
Coventry, Oct, 29, 1926. 


——— 
ae eal 





Rapidity of Combustion of Low-Grade Gas Compared with 
High-Grade Gas. 

Sir,—Gas engineers who have distributed 400 B.Th.U. gas (gross) 
have proved, to their own satisfaction, that the same works or initial 
pressure allows the consumer to have just as good a service (just as 
many B.Th.U. completely ‘‘ combusted’? per burner) as previously 
with soo or 550 B.Th.U. gas. They have doubtless their own views 
as to the cause or causes of such a result. I have given my version 


[ We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 












of the causes many times, and need not repeat it here. The latest 
addition to the distributors of 4oo B.Th.U. gas is Denver, Colorado, 
U.S.A., where there are 75,000 consumers. The results obtained there 
are identical with the experience at Nuneaton and elsewhere. Apart 
from the foregoing intensely interesting phenomenon, there is another 
matter of even greater significance—rapidity of combustion. 

Dr. Davidson, in his evidence in my case against the Oldham Cor- 
poration, stated that he had found that the flame temperature of 
180 B.Th.U, gas was practically as good as that of 500 B.Th.U. gas— 
the flame temperature being 1530° C. in the former, and 1550° C 
in the latter case. 

I had previously put forward the following figures to show the in- 
creased rapidity of combustion of the lower qualities : 


With 200 gas, at a given pressure on a given burner head, 6428 B.Th.U 
per hour may be developed in a completely combustible mixture. 

With 280 gas, at a given pressure on a given burner head, 5000 B.Th.U. 
per hour may be developed in a completely combustible mixture. 

With 500 gas, at a given pressure on a given burner head, 2000 B.Th.U. 
per hour may be developed in a completely combustible mixture. 


I venture to bring to your notice this important aspect of low-grade 
vas, because I believe it is of the greatest moment to the gas indus- 
try of this country, and may be found to be the very fundamental 
wanted to introduce cheap gas. 

It may not be out of place to submit that the gas industry might 
consider taking steps immediately to put further to proof the exper!- 
ments that Dr. Davidson has made. 

Any experimentalist will’ realize the immense significance of estab- 
lishing anything like such a fact as that in the case of 180 B.Th.U. 
gas 6400 B.Th.U. are completely ‘‘ combusted”? on a_ given bur- 
ner head having an area of 0°75 sq.in., and in the case of 50° 
B.Th.U. gas only 2000 B.Th.U. can be completely ‘ combusted 
in the same time on the same area. ; 

I commend with great respect this matter to the consideration of 
the gas industry at once. 

GrorceE HELPS. 

Nuneaton, Oct. 26, 1926. 


_— 


Three-Part Gas Rates. ; 

Sir,—Since writing the letter which appeared in the ‘* JOURNAL 
for Sept. 1, and reading Mr. Reed’s answer, which was published 
in your issue for Oct. 6, I have had the privilege of discussing three- 
part gas rates in America with Mr, Reed himself, and with other 
authorities. 

In view of the circumstances in which these discussions took place, 
I regret I cannot make any further useful contributions on this sub- 
ject. I can only say that Mr. Reed and his colleagues have dis- 
tinctly advanced my education on this matter, and have put me right 
on many points. ; by 

I have to acknowledge the very great kindness shown to me 4 
Mr. Gordon King, of the American Gas Association, and Mr. Reed, 
their Rate Consultant, who gave me a great deal of time in order t0 
discuss the matter. 

I hope the result of my visit will prove of value in the 


of the principles of rate structure tothe British gas industry. 
Geo. EveTTs. 





ay plication 


Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W.1, 
Nov. 1, 1926. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas Meters.—No. 257,720. 
Simpson, S., of Exmouth. 


No. 19,874; Aug. 7, 1925. 
According to this invention a flexible and elastic or self-adjusting 


wnnection is provided between the casing of a dry meter and the 
connecting pipes; one of the parts by which the flexible connection 
s effected being attached to, or forming part of, the meter casing. 
Moreover, the inlet and outlet connections of the meter casing are 
carried by flexible and elastic diaphragms or plates secured to the 
casing, and the diaphragms may be of circular form and of un- 
julating radial section, and may be so set that the connecting part 
or fitting mounted centrally upon the diaphragm is capable of slight 
movement outwardly or inwardly from its normal position without 
imposing undue stress upon the diaphragm or upon the meter casing 
or connecting pipes. 






Gas Burners.—No. 258,632. 
Hetrs, G., of Nuneaton. 
No. 10,019; April 17, 1925. 
This invention relates to atmospheric gas burners of the type com- 


prising a burner head, an orifice or orifices in, or formed by, the 


burner head, a burner tube, a gas control cock and injector nozzle 
mounted in the tube, and means to which a rectilinear movement is 
imparted for automatically varying the area of the orifice or orifices 
upon actuation of the control cock. , 
















Helps’ Self-Mixing Burner. 


According to this invention, such a burner is provided in which 


the axis of the burner tube is either parallel with the axis of the 
burner head, coaxial with the burner head, or eccentric with respect 
thereto; and the object is to simplify the construction of burners 
of this type from the point of view of compactness. 

One simple form of construction is provided by:a short cylindrical 
body about 2 in. long closed at top and bottom and about 12 in. 
or 2 in. dia., into which at the bottom end is inserted a burner tube 
or throat about 2 in. or 4 in. dia., provision being made for air 
inlets and for attaching a nipple block to which a cock is attached ; 
the whole being about 23 in. or 3 in. in length. 

In the upper portion of the cylinder side, walls, orifices, or slots 
are provided. Over these slots or orifices, a sleeve adapted to move 
up or down, and regulate the orifices, is attached. The sleeve has 
spiral slots cut therein; and pins fixed to the body pass through the 
slots, so that as the sleeve rotates on its axis it rises or falls. The 
plug of the cock controlling the supply of gas is provided with a fork 
engagins; a pin on the sleeve, whereby movement of the plug causes 
jovement of the sleeve to the right or left, and so up or down. In 
lieu of the fork and pin action, toothed gears may be used—such as 
—_— attached to the plug of the cock and engaging teeth in the 
sleeve, 

_ Various forms of burner are illustrated and described; and a ver- 
tical section of one is reproduced. a is the burner tube fixed eccen: 
trically to the bulbous burner head b to form the fixed part of the 
burner, c being the moving part having a mushroom head regulating 
the orifice at d. A spring is shown at e interposed between the head 


band a collar on an adjustable screw f which regulates the opening 


d when the cam g is in its neutral position, or when the cam is at 
its full throw; h is the plug of the cock working in the nipple block 


! provided with a gas supply connection k. A rod may be attached 


to the | 
ing the plug h of the cock in the barrel are not shown. 


Wash Boilers.—No. 258,722. 
Reprern, W. D., of Ilkley. 
No, 21,822; Sept. 1, 1925. 
This inv 


Casin 


Th 


a chimney. 


plug h working from any desired position. The parts secur- 


a. vention consists of means and apparatus for utilizing the 

surplus heat in a gas boiler, and is in the nature of an outer 
§ with a seating for the upper rim of any usual water container. 
hag outer casing may rest on its base or have feet: and there may 


















In the casing is an inner shield which will form a space below and 
around the boiler and leave a space between the inner and outer 
casings. The base of the inner casing will be open sufficiently for 
its edges to surround a suitable gas burner, leaving only a small 
space for the air to pass to feed the flames, which project towards 
the base of the pan. Suitable lighting apertures are provided; these 
being closable. It now becomes necessary to provide an air supply, 
both primary and secondary, for the burner; and in order that this 
supply may be heated, air inlets are provided in the outer casing to 
admit air to between the inner and outer casings. This air will be 
drawn down towards the base and pass up through the base of the 
inner casing around the burners and flow with the products of com- 
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Redfern’s Wash- Boiler. 








bustion to the chimney outlet. To this end the air inlets (which may 
be regulatable) will be provided at points towards the top of the 
inner casing. 

The inner casing will become heated and act as a heater for the 
incoming air, and the primary air inlets for the gas burner will be 
situated between the outer and inner casings and not outside the 
outer casing. 

We reproduce a sectional elevation of a boiler according to the 
invention, 


























APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for Oct. 20.] 


Nos. 25,207—25,886. 
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ALEXANDER, W.—‘‘ Gas meters.’’ No. 25,404. 
Bincuam, J. H.—‘ Coin freed mechanism.’’ No. 25,495. 
BrETHERICK, D.—‘‘ Low-temperature carbonization of coal.’’ No. 


























255570. 
Cross.tEy Bros. and Crosstey, G. S. & H.—'‘ Wooden grids for 
gas purifiers.’? No. 25,369. 
DonaLp, W.—* Production of oil and gas from coal.’’ No. 25,382. 
Drawe, R.—‘‘ Gas producers.’* No. 25,431. 
Dvorkovitz, P.—‘ Manufacture of hard coke.’’ No. 25,720. 
Evans, H.—‘‘ Gas and fluid compressors.’’ No. 25,485. 
Gtossop, G, J.—See Bretherick, D. No. 25,576. 
GLovER & Co., Ltp., G.—See Bingham, J. H. No. 25,44 
Gover & Co., Ltp.,, T.—*‘ Coin freed gas meters.’’ Ne 










































































259725: 

Harrison, C. F. R.—*‘ Low-temperature distillation of car- 
bonaceous material.’’ No. 25,480. 

Haypocx, W. H.—‘‘ Electrically-operated igniter for bunsen bur- 
ners.’’ No, 25,674. 

Hoye, D. G.—See Glover & Co., Ltd., T. Nos. 25, 

IncramM, L. F.—‘‘ Gas lamps.”’ No. 25,835. 

Kenyon, D.—See Evans, H. No. 25,485. 

PINcHBECK, Ltp.—See Alexander, W. No. 25,404. 

PLASSMANN, J.—‘‘ Low-temperature distillation of fuel.’’ No. 25,316. 

Stave, R. E.—See Harrison, C. F. R. No. 25,480. , 

SyNTHETIC AMMONIA AND NITRATES, Ltp.—See Harrison, C. F. R. 
No. 25,480. 

[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for Oct. 27.] 
Nos. 25,887—26,562. 

Brown, G. H.—‘ Gas, &c., stoves.’’ No, 26,471. 

Cooper, C.—‘‘ Drying gases.’’ No. 26,319. 

Gas Licir anp Coxe Co.— Manufacture of mixed phosphatic fer- 
tilizers, &c.’’ No, 25,057. 

Ho.tiincs, H.—See Gas Light and Coke Co, No. 25,057. 

Houtmes & Co., Ltp., W. C.—See Cooper, C. No. 26,310. 

Moe ter, J. F. L.—*‘ Distillation of coal, Xc.’’ No. 26,206. 

Toosy, C. F.—‘‘ Grates for combustion of coal, &c.’’ No. 25,901. 

Traut, A.—‘‘ Gas heating apparatus, hot-water boilers, &c.*’ No, 
26,451. 


























724, 25,725. 
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LEGAL 


INTELLIGENCE. 





HELPS vy. OLDHAM CORPORATION. 
Extension of Time for Appealing Refused. 


The protracted lawsuit between Mr. George Helps, the Engineer 
and Manager of the Nuneaton Gas-Works, and the Oldham Corpora- 
tion advanced a further stage on Monday (Nov. 1), by an application 
by Mr. Helps to the Court of Appeal, consisting of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lord Justice Sargent, for leave to appeal, notwithstand- 
ing the time limit had expired, from the judgment of Mr. Justice (now 
Lord Justice) Lawrence in the Chancery Division, dismissing the 
action which he brought against the Corporation for an account of 
royalties he alleged were due to him for the use of his ideas and in- 
vention for making low-grade gas, together with damages for al- 
leged breach of contract, and for an injunction restraining the Cor- 
poration from using his ideas at any but the Higginshaw Works. 
The Corporation counterclaimed for damages for alleged breach of 
an agreement, under which they said Mr. Helps guaranteed that the 
plant at the Higginshaw Works would yield 20 million thermal units 
of gas per ton of coal used. His Lordship held that the Corporation 
had not obtained, and could not obtain, the guaranteed minimum 
of 15 million thermal units per ton of coal used, and that they were 
entitled to judgment on the claim, which was for one-quarter of the 
money expended on the plant—viz., £4257 odd—with costs. 

Mr. Wuiteneap, K.C., in support of the application, said the 
motion, in effect, was to extend the time for appealing from the 
judgment by Mr. Justice Lawrence, owing to the fact that the plain- 
tiff’s Solicitors were under the impression that the time for appealing 
did not run in the Long Vacation. The case was a heavy one, and 
Mr. Justice Lawrence delivered his judgment on July 28 last. The 
order was drawn up and entered on Aug. 12; and therefore the six 
weeks allowed for appeal expired about September 25. Mr. Helps 
was the pioneer with regard to the use of low-grade gas; and his 
action against the Corporation was in relation to certain inventions 
and a secret process. The Corporation said they had mae no use 
of the inventions. It was true that they had tried them; but the 
time had not arrived when they had adopted them, and they were 
therefore not liable. In the belief that the case would be taken to 
the Court of Appeal, and to the House of Lords if necessary, it was 
agreed that a shorthand note should be taken. Counsel read an affi- 
davit made by a member of the firm of Solicitors representing Mr. 
Helps, to the effect that he was under the imoression that the time 
for appealing did not run during the Long Vacation. Proceeding, 
he said the agreement entered into with the defendants was identical 
in terms with that entered into with nineteen other gas corporations, 
but no other actions had been started at present. 

Lord Justice SARGENT said that the shorthand notes of the tech- 
nical matter could be used in any other cases. 

Sir Artuur Corrrax, K.C. (for the Corporation), said he opposed 
any extension of time for appealing to the plaintiff. 

Their Lordships refused the application. 

The MasTER OF THE ROLLs, in giving judgment, said that rules as 
to appealing were plain, and that Court had said from time to time 
that they must be complied with. The mistake of the Solicitor 
was very unfortunate; but the fact that the case occupied a great 
number of days for the trial did not affect the question whether an 
indulgence should be granted where the rules of the Court had not 
been complied with. In his opinion the Court ought not to grant 
indulgence where a mistake like the one here had been made. He 
thought the application should be dismissed, with costs. 

Mr. Justice SARGENT concurred, stating that the practice of the 
Court had now been definitely settled. 


= 
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LAYING GAS MAINS WITHOUT CONSENT. 
Streets Dedicated to Public Use. 


Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company v. Grant. 





The Gas Company laid a main along a street without the consent 
of the owner of the soil. It was held that such consent was un- 
necessary, because section 7 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, only 
required it when the street was not ‘‘ dedicated to public use ; ’ and 
in this case the street was so dedicated—not by being adopted by the 
highway authority, but by being ‘‘ created a highway.” 

The case was heard at the Kingston County Court on Friday, 
Oct. 15, and was adjourned till Oct. 22, when the decision was given. 
The Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company 
claimed £62 10s. from Mr. George Grant, who counterclaimed for 
damages for alleged trespass. 

Tue Point at Issue. 


Mr. Gen, Counsel for the plaintiffs, who was instructed by 
Messrs. Sloper, Potter, & Gosden, stated that there was no dispute 
as to liability under the agreement by which Mr. Grant authorized 
the plaintiffs to lay mains to his building estate at Cottenham Park. 
The real point to be decided by the Court would be on the counter- 
claim. 

Mr. Laskey, Counsel for Mr. Grant, said he agreed to pay £125 
towards the cost of laying the gas mains. Half the amount was paid 
in advance, the remainder becoming due in March, 1925. Mr. 
Grant bought the building estate in 1923, and at that time it was 
only partly built on, and the roads had not been made up and taken 
over by the Corporation. Mr. Grant’s object was not so much to 





develop the estate as to offer it as an estate suitable for development 
by other builders. Im November, 1923, Mr. Grant approached the 
Gas Company with a view to arranging for the laying of gas mains 
on the estate. In May, 1924, the Borough Surveyor of Wimbledon 
wrote to the Gas Company, stating that he was beginning the york 
of making up the private streets, Melbury Gardens and Laurel Road 
and if the Company intended laying any mains he would be elad to 
meet their representative and go into the matter. Subsequently the 
Company began the laying of the mains, and Mr. Grant wrote to 
them asking by what authority they had done so, and why they had 
entered on his private property to lay gas mains for other people's 
benefit. The reply was that the main was laid by the Company 
under certain statutory authority; the work being commenced at 
the request of the Borough Surveyor of Wimbledon. 


POTENTIAL DAMAGE. 


Asked by the Judge if any specific amount of damages was claimed 
in the counterclaim, Counsel said Mr. Grant did not contend that he 
was actually out of pocket at present, but it was a question of the 
amount he would have been able to recover, and had been prevented 
from recovering as a result of the Gas Company’s action, 

Mr. GLEN: It is potential damage. 

Mr. Laskey read the defence to the counterclaim, in which the Gas 
Company denied that they wrongfully entered on Mr. Grant's land, 
Counsel submitted that, though the land was laid out for a road, it 
was not made up; and by entering on it and laying a main, the 
Gas Company committed a trespass. 


DEFENDANT’S EVIDENCE. 


Mr. Grant, giving evidence, said that in 1923 he decided to con- 
struct new roads, and he approached the Gas Company and made an 
agreement with regard to laying a main over a distance of about soo 
yards. When he was informed that other work had been begun 
without his permission having been obtained, he wrote to the Com- 
pany, asking who gave them authority to enter his land. 

Asked if he would have given permission if it had been applied 
for, witness said he might have done so, subject to the Company's 
undertaking not to supply gas to any landowners in the road with- 
out his consent. 

Cross-examined, witness said he claimed that he was the owner 
of the freehold up to the centre of Cottenham Park Road. He ad- 
mitted that the road had been used by the public for years, and that 
street lighting was provided by the Wimbledon Corporation. The 
Gas Company had broken up a road which he claimed was his private 
property; the object being to supply gas to a cottage. 

The JupGeE: Then you contend that you could prevent the occupier 
of the cottage having gas unless you were paid a toll. That is nota 
meritorious position to take up. 

Witness: I paid £50 to have the gas main laid in that road. Why 
should the other person get it for nothing ? ; 

Mr. GLEN remarked that, as no request for property to be con- 
nected to the gas main had been received, Mr. Grant’s claim was 
in respect of potential damage. It was for the loss of a right to 
claim something in future. 

The Jupce remarked that the principal question was whether the 
road had been dedicated to the public or not. 

Mr. GLEN, addressing the Judge, said it was clear that the road in 
question had been dedicated to the public, at least to foot passengers. 

Mr. Laskey said that Mr. Grant was not alive to the fact that, 
unless he barred the road, and took steps to prevent people using it, 
it would be argued that his intention was that the road was to be 
dedicated to the public. Mr. Grant certainly never intended this. 


A Pusiic Roap. 


The Jupce, giving judgment for the Gas Company on the claim 
and counterclaim, said he was satisfied that Mr. Grant was alive to 
his legal rights. He must have known that if he desired to preserve 
his right to retain the road as a private one, he should prevent people 
using it on at least one day in the year. This had not been done. 
Therefore the road was dedicated to the public. 


—_— 


ALLEGED REQUISITION OF SHIP AND CARGO. 


On Friday, Oct. 29, in the King’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice, before Mr. Justice Wright, judgment was reserved 
in the case of Messrs. W. France, Fenwick, & Co., Ltd., v. The King. 
The suppliants were the owners of a steamer, the ‘ Lockwood,” 
which, in March, 1921, was chartered from them to bring a cargo of 
coal from Sunderland to London for the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. The steamer arrived at Rotherhithe on April 1. She was 
to have discharged there; but, as the wharf was occupied by another 
steamer, she had to lie out at a buoy. On April 2, before she could 
begin to discharge, a Customs official came on board the ‘ Lock- 
wood,’’and said that, by reason of the coal strike, the Government 
had taken the cargo over. He said that it must not be u loaded, 
and that steam must be kept up, so that, if necessary, the steamer 
might take the coal to some other port. The ‘ Lockwood's 
boilers needed cleaning, but the Customs officials would not allow 
the work to be done. In the result the ‘* Lockwood ”’ was ( tained 
until April 22, when the Government requisitioned the coal The 
vessel was then ordered to take the coal to Erith, and to discharge 't 
there. Discharge was completed at Erith on the afternoon of April 








23. The suppliants claimed damages for detention, for the cost of 
Ikeenirg up steam, and for the payment of the crew during th: 
of detention. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


FUEL RATIONING. 
Coke under the Rationing and Permit System. 


By a Government Order, which comes into effect on Friday, the 
domestic coal ration is to be doubled; and the system of permits 
for its purchase is to be tightened up and rigidly enforced. 

The effect of the new regulations will be: 

To increase the domestic coal ration from § cwt, to 2 cwt. per 

fortnight. 

To bring coke under the rationing and permit system—at the rate 

of 4 cwt. per fortnight. 

To forbid the supply or purchase of any domestic coal or coke with- 

out a permit. 

An exception is made for people whose method of purchase is 
‘‘ over the counter.’’ Up to 28 Ibs. of coal and 28 Ibs. of coke 
per week may be purchased without permit in this way (but not 
in addition to coal or coke purchased under permit). 


No coal may be purchased so long as the householder has 5 cwt. 
in stock, or coke if he has 10 cwt., and local authorities are instructed 
to take proceedings under the Order where the directions are not 
observed. 

The directions apply to any coal or coke, British or foreign. 

The communication from the Mines Department includes general 
directions for observance by local authorities, the public, and coal 
dealers. 

In all other cases a permit must be obtained from the local authority 
before anv domestic coal or coke may be supplied, and the permit 
must specify not only the amount of coal or coke which may be sup- 
plied, the premises for which it may be supplied, and the period 
which the permit covers, but it must also specify the name of the 
person or firm by whom the coal or coke may be supplied. Ap- 
plicants should be required to state with whom they propose to deal ; 
and it should be made clear to the merchants that no coal or coke 
must be supplied except in exchange for the permit. There is, how- 
ever, no reason why three or four permits should not be given at the 
same time, provided that they are so dated as to ensure that actual 
deliveries in any fortnight do not exceed the fortnightly allowance. 

The rule is still in force that no further coal may be acquired so 
long as the householder has 5 cwt. in stock, and the same rule is now 
made applicable to coke also, except that a larger stock—viz., 10 cwt. 
of coke—is permitted. 

It will be understood that the coke ration under these directions is 
in all cases additional to the coal ration. No exceptional circum- 
stances, therefore, are necessary to justify a permit for 2 cwt. of coal 
plus 4 cwt. of coke per fortnight. 

No restrictions are placed upon the use of manufactured fuel for 
domestic purposes. 

It is necessary to emphasize that, in order to secure a fair distribu- 
tion throughout the country and to meet the requirements of industry 
as far as possible, it is essential to conserve supplies. It is there- 
fore no less necessary that these regulations should be strictly ob- 
served in those districts where coal is plentiful than it is in those 
districts where coal is short. 





tt 
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GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


AMENDING ORDER. 

Syston and Thurmaston Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd. 

To substitute for the existing standard price of 15d. per therm, a 
price of 18d. 

SPECIAL ORDER. 
Earby and Thornton Gas and Lighting Company, Ltd. 

To authorize the Company to use scheduled land for gas purposes, 
to vary their powers with regard to dividend on preference capital and 
as to the application of profits, and for other purposes. 


a 
— 





INCREASES IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 


The Exeter Gaslight and Coke Company announce an increase in 
the price from 8d. to 93d. per therm. 

It was reported to the Helston (Cornwall) Town Council 6n Wednes- 
day that the Gas Committee would be obliged to increase the price 
of gas by 1s. per 1000 c.ft. 

The Ossett Town Council have decided to increase the price of gas, 
owing to the fuel situation, to 1s. 0°63d. per therm, to date from the 
Septemher meter readings. The Council, in special meeting, instructed 
the Town Clerk to apply for an Order under the Gas Regulation Act 
authorizing the Corporation to make a maximum charge not exceed- 
Ing Is. 33d. per therm for gas of a calorific value 475 B.Th.U., 
in lieu of the present maximum charge of 4s. per 1000 c.ft. authorized 
by the local Act of 1900. 

At a meeting of the Sidmouth Urban Council last week, the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee announced that it would be necessary to 
crease the price. He said they were now paying 71s. 6d. a ton for 
coal, which was about four times the figure when the Council purchased 
the concern; and their coal bill for three months would show a differ- 
ence of hetween £1500 and £2000, whereas the additional revenue re- 
ceived from raising the price would not approach that figure. The 
Commit: » therefore recommended that the price be increased to the 
Maximum at once, without allowance of any discount for cash. The 
Council adopted the Committee’s recommendation, and resolved to 
apply for power to increase the maximum price of gas by 4d. per 
therm until the end of June next. 





NEWS. 


GAS SERVICE CHARGE AT MANCHESTER. 
The Unremunerative Consumer. 


At last Wednesday’s meeting of the Manchester City Council, a 
proposal contained in the minutes of the Gas Committee, that the 
minimum charge for gas service should apply to ‘*‘ new property ”’ 
only, raised a number of protests. 

Councillor J. W. Sutton suggested that the proposal was going 
back upon the policy formerly adopted by the Council of encouraging 
the consumption of gas by loaning apparatus to the ratepayers. 


A Sounp Business PROPOSAL. 


Alderman WiLt1aAM Watker, the Deputy Chairman of the Elec- 
tricity Committee, pointed out that a similar charge had been imposed 
by the Electricity Committee for a considerable time. He was sur- 
prised that the Gas Committee had not followed suit before, because 
the minimum charge was a sound business proposal. He pointed out 
that the contract between the Corporation and the gas consumers 
was for a supply at all times, and that the department had to keep 
plant running even when it was not being used. Sinking fund 
charges and the interest had to be paid on this account, and in addi- 
tion there was the cost of the meters and indoor appliances. If the 
accounts were analyzed, it would be found that there was a minimum 
yearly cost for every individual connection to the service; and when 
they had people who did-not meet that cost, it had to be met by the 
rest of the consumers. The proposed charge was merely to cover this 
initial cost. Without it, people would be applying for facilities with- 
out any intention of using them. He supported the proposal’ on 
grounds that would appeal to any business man. 

Miss Mary WELCH said that to apply the restriction to new property 
only was bad business. If it was good for one section, it was good 
for another. 

A Lapour PRoteEst. 


A member of the Labour group insisted that the adoption of the 
resolution simply meant that the Committee proposed to penalize 
economy, after economy had been demanded. There was some truth, 
he admitted, in Alderman Walker’s point that every extension implied 
an increase of overhead charges; but he suggested that such circum- 
stances were always taken into account when the price of gas was 
fixed. 

Councillor J. J. KENDALL, who said that he looked at the question 
from the point of view of the tenants of the new estates, who were 
having a tremendous struggle to make ends meet, suggested that the 
time for a change was inopportune, and appealed to the Committee 
to take the minute back. 


Tue MINUTE WITHDRAWN. 


Councillor Witt1am Davy, a member of the Gas Committee, ex- 
plained that since their last meeting he had made further inquiries. 
He had come to the conclusion that the matter had not been con- 
sidered as carefully as it ought to be before a decision was arrived 
at to ‘reverse the resolution passed by the Council two months ago 
applying the restriction to all consumers without distinction. When 
the matter was raised in Committee, he understood that the scale of 
charges was virtually negligible; but he now found that this was 
not so, and that in one case the gas bill of a consumer who used 
nothing but gas was less than the minimum charge. As they had 
gone on successfully for so long under the old system, he thought 
it would be inopporutne to make a change at the present time, par- 
ticularly as he understood that the restriction applied to no more than 
24 p.ct. of the consumers, and admittedly the proposal was put for- 
ward purely on financial grounds. 

Before a ruling was given, Alderman Sir Wittram Kay, the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, suggested that the simplest way out of 
the difficulty would be for him to withdraw the minute. In doing 
so, he pointed out that the proposal had been put forward purely for 
financial reasons—explaining, amid a great outburst of laughter, that 
there were at present 40,000 ‘‘ consumers’? who did not use half-a- 
crown’s worth of gas a quarter, and 10,000 who used no gas at all. 


A NEW COAL SELLING ORGANIZATION. 


Messrs. John Brown & Co., Ltd., advise us that, in conjunc- 
tion with the Dalton Main Collieries, Ltd., and the United Steel 
Companies, Ltd. (including the Rother Vale Collieries Branch and 
Samuel Fox & Co., Ltd.), they have formed a new coal selling 
organization, which will be known as the Rotherham and District 
Collieries Association, Ltd. 

Mr. H. A. Wright, who has been in charge of the firm’s coal 
selling arrangements for some years, will be General Manager of 
the new Association, and the whole of the coal sales staffs of the 
several constituent Companies will be retained, so that the per- 
sonal element will be unchanged. 

The Association commenced operations on Nov. 1, and all inquiries 
and communications respecting sales and distribution of coal and 
coke should be addressed to the Rotherham and District Collieries 
Association, Ltd., 18, Tree Root Walk, Sheffield. 

While all correspondence respecting sales and distribution will be 
conducted by the Association from their offices in Sheffield, payment 
for supplies from Messrs. Tohn Brown & Co.’s collieries should 
be made direct to the Atlas Works, Savile Street, Sheffield, as here- 
tofore. 

The hope is expressed that the pleasant relations which have 
hitherto existed between the firm and their customers will be con- 
tinued through the new Association, to mutual advantage. 
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INCREASED DEMAND. FOR GAS. 
Need for Economy in Birmingham. 


The colder weather which has been experienced in Birmingham of 
late—as in other places—has resulted in a greatly increased demand 
for gas; and a further appeal has been made by the Gas Committee 
to consumers to exercise economy. 

At a meeting of the Committee last week, under the chairmanship 
of Alderman J. H. Lloyd, it was reported that during the week ended 
Oct. 23 the consumption of gas exceeded by 23,000,000 c.ft. the con- 
sumption for the previous week. It was, in fact, a record compared 
with the corresponding week of any previous year. 


Rusu FOR CoKeE. 


With regard to coke, it was stated that owing to the limited amount 
available for sale after supplying essential needs—such as those of 
bakers, hospitals, and other institutions—the Committee, for the past 
month or two, have limited the quantity available each day for sale in 
half-hundredweight lots to people at the gas-works. Owing to the 
cold weather, queues commenced to assemble at the gas-works as 
early as four o’clock in the morning, and there were still many not 
served when the limit of the quantity available had been reached. On 
Saturday, Oct. 23, the queues were so large that the amount distri- 
buted was increased, and the half-hundredweights given totalled 1750 
at Windsor Street, 1000 at Nechells, and 310 at Adderley Street. 
Even then a number of people were disappointed in not being able to 
obtain supplies. The Committee have decided to open the works 
for half-hundredweight sales only three days per week—Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday. . 


— 
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“ HOUSEKEEPING WITHOUT TEARS.” 


On Thursday, Oct. 21, at the Home, Food, and Confectionery Ex- 
hibition in the Waverley Market, Edinburgh, Mr. W. M. Mason, Man- 
ager of the British Commercial Gas Association, delivered an interest- 
ing lecture having the above title. He spoke about the remarkable 
part gas plays in solving the problems of the home. There are now 
84 million regular users of gas: the greatest demand being for the 
preparation of the Sunday mid-day meal—described by Mr. Mason as 
‘‘our greatest national festival.’ 

In Edinburgh practically every home has some form of gas ap- 
pliance ; and in the last thirty years the demand for gas has more than 
doubled. The healthiness and economy of the modern gas fire is 
demonstrated by the fact that more gas is consumed per acre in the 
Harley Street area, which houses the leading men in the medical 
profession, than anywhere else in London. Great hospitals, like St. 
Thomas’s and Westminster, London, are equipped with gas fires 
and radiators. A gas fire is simply a purified coal fire, with the dirt 
left at the gas-works. In Mr. Mason’s opinion, if men were the 
housekeepers, very little coal would be used. ‘‘ Service on tap”’ 
would be the order of the day. 





‘© A PLACE IN THE Sun.”’ 


In the evening Mr. Mason gave another lecture, entitled ‘‘ A Place 
in the Sun,’? making a strong appeal for purer air. One of the few 
benefits resulting from the coal strikeshas been the remarkable clean- 
ness of the atmosphere. In many parts of the country, views have 
been obtained which are a revelation to those only familiar with a 
smoke-laden air. For the rising generation, and for town dwellers 
particularly, a ‘* place in the sun’”’ is a birthright. The domestic 
chimney is the biggest sinner. Prejudice is hard to kill, but every 
gas or coke fire that replaces a coal grate is a positive and practical 
contribution to the smoke problem. The gas industry, supplying, as 
it does, gaseous fuel to over 3000 trading processes, is acting the 
part of a great public utility servant. spent over 
£ 3,000,000 in purifying the Clyde. Surely the blessing of pure air 
is equally desirable. 


Glasgow has 
Why not subsidize the gas department in every 
important municipality, so that gaseous fuel may be brought within 
easy reach of all classes of citizens? 

Judge Robertson presided at the afternoon meeting, and Councillor 
Carmichael at the evening lecture. Both these gentlemen are mem- 
of the Edinburgh Gas Committee. 
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BURDEN OF RATES ON INDUSTRY. 
A Protest. 
The Federation of British Industries have sent to the Minister of 
Health a letter which calls attention to the serious effect on trade 





caused by the high level of local taxation, and asks ‘for a full inquiry 
into the subject with a view to relieving industry, particularly jn 
‘* necessitous areas.’’ The letter reads: 

‘* The Federation of British Industries are much concerned as to 
the effects of the present industrial situation upon local taxation, and 
the serious results of high rates to industry. Many local authorities 
are finding that it is impossible to deal with the relief of distress 
from their own unaided resources, and are being compelled to have 
recourse to loans from national funds and from the banks. 

““ The necessity for these loans pre-supposes an abnormal state of 
distress, which must arise from the abnormally depressed state of 
local industries. Where the depression is the result of an industrial 
dispute, an even greater hardship arises from the fact that, through 
the poor rate, the local industrial enterprises will eventually have to 
provide a large part of the money which is supporting the dependants 
of their workpeople who are on strike and for whom work 
provided. 

‘“ Whatever be the cause of the distress, high rates must 
result; and these will fall at a time when industry is least 


can be 


be the 
able to 





bear them. Moreover, as assessments are generally based upon 
‘annual value,’ the amount which a firm has to find bears no rela- 
tion to its capacity to pay. 

“ Industrialists further feel that they are labouring under a great 
disadvantage as, although they liave often to find the bulk of the 
local taxation in a district, as limited liability companies have po 
votes they have no say in the spending of the money, while those 
who are relieved are the very people by whose votes the nding 
authorities are elected. 

“The Federation gratefully recognize the determination of H.\. 
Government to curb gross extravagance in local authorities, as shown 
by the passing of the Boards of Guardians (Default) Act, 


id the 
subsequent action taken under its provisions. They feel, howe 


that this is not enough. Whether it is possible to take further st 
within the limits of the existing system of local government, 


er 


ley do 

not feel competent to say; but they most strongly urge HM, 

Government to institute a full inquiry into the subject, with a view 
to relieving industry, particularly in the ‘ necessitous areas.’ 

**It is an undoubted fact that many of the services for which jp. 

dustry is paying through the rates are beneficial to a much wider 

area than any circumscribed local authority. Furthermore, the ab. 


normal distress in certain industrial districts arises from national or 
even international causes; and it is an injustice that a distressed 
locality, which is, from the nature of the case, least able to bear 
the cost of relieving the distress, should have to carry the whole of 
the burden. 

“* The effect of high rates may often be far more directly dele- 
terious to industry even than high national taxation, as they are not 
based upon profits earned, and are levied without regard to a firm’s 
financial position. What this means in the conditions of 
day international competition can be easily imagined. 

‘The Federation therefore commend this problem to the early and 
most serious attention of H.M.’Government.”’ 


present- 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 
From our Own Correspondent. 


The situation is little changed. The movement to open pits is 
spreading, and many collieries are now trying to work, but with no 
great success. Difficulties are especially encountered in Durham, 
where the response is mostly poor. Coal is being drawn at a num- 
ber of places, but there is ample local household and industrial de- 
mand to absorb it all, and nothing is available for shipment. 

Prices are still talked high for after-strike delivery. For early 
cargoes collieries indicate around 25s, f.o.b., and good quality coal 
has actually been sold at 20s. f.o.b. up to the end of June. 
however, not much actual business being put through. 





There is, 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 
From our Local Correspondent. 


The colder weather has led to an increase in the demand for 
domestic fuel; and although outputs are daily growing, some slight 
delays are.occurring in respect to deliveries. During the past few 
days many collieries in the Midlands have been called upon by the 
authorities to give priority to Government and railway orders. 
There appears, however, to be a decided feeling that, with the con- 
tinuation of existing conditions, next week should see the 
remedied. 

Owing to extreme weather conditions in the Atlantic, many boats 
from America with gas coal are being delayed; but while this is 
causing temporary embarrassment in some directions, the fuel to 
enable works to carry on is forthcoming from other quarters. Prices 
for gas coal are inclined to advance, owing to the winter freight rates 
operating. The smaller boats working on this traffic for the past 
few months have perforce had to obtain work under more sheltered 
conditions. 


matter 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From Our Local Correspondent. 

Many of the gas undertakings are still running entirely on im- 
ported coal, though they are not missing any opportunity of improv- 
ing the forward position by buying such bituminous coal as can noW 
be oktained from home sources. Atlantic storms have aggravated the 
difficulties of the market, and given a further impetus to the rise in 
freights and handling costs. .With congestion at the ports accentuated, 
demurrage charges have. sometimes been heavy. This has made 
many dealers careful to limit their risks to the contingencies of trans- 
port between port and consumer. American consignments have com- 
manded something like Sos. in the heart of the Midlands; while 
British coal suitable for carbonization has fetched 55s. to 60s. in the 
Birmingham district. 

Industrialists are so averse to paying the prices asked for West- 
phalian coal’ that there have been frequent cases of enforced inac- 
tivity even in branches of manufacture where there is strong pressure 
for output. Where producers are prepared to pay the price of in- 
suring themselves well in advance against the risk: of breakdown, 
there has been no real trouble. The doubling of the domestic ration 
is not expected to make any great difference to the channels into 
which available supplies have been directed hitherto. It is rather 
regarded as regularizing conditions which already exist. The stricter 
control will inevitably increase the cost of distribution, To none will 
a settlement of the dispute be so welcome as to the trade. 


<a 
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Gas Explosion Causes Fatalityx—On Oct. 27, at the Beckton = 
Works, Arthur Mills, of Walthamstow, was killed as the result of 4 
gas explosion which occurred while he was working on a large meter. 
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J = CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. TRADE NOTES. 
O rela- , 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. Change of Adéress. oY . 
ie Messrs. John E. Williams & Co., Ltd., paint, enamel, and var- 
‘of ya Lonpon, Nov. 1. nish manufacturers, formerly of Lower Moss Lane, Manchester, have 
Ve no The position of tar products is unchanged, supplies being scarce, removed to larger premises at Partington, near Manchester. 
> those and prices A om ‘‘ Agate” Bath and Lavatory Fittings. 
nding ae rene: SRRENS GHOSE: Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltd., have published a leaflet describing 
Pitch. .--.° « . « ‘s 1958. to 2008. per ton. and illustrating their ‘‘ Agate ”’ * white porcelain enamelled bath and 
| ALM, Creosote. . » about gd. per gallon. lavatory fittings. With these, there are no exposed metal parts for 
shown Solvent naphtha, 95/160 + 28. 2d. per gallon. cleaning. The enamel is a hard white porcelain, not a paint. 
nd the Pure benzole. . . = 38. per gallon. - Piet.” “OC. 1“R” Bes 
Wwever Puretoluole. . . . . about 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon. ** Pilot, > an oilers. 
" steps There is an increased demand recently for crystal carbolic acid, Messrs, — . goer rt genre Pog of 27, poe? 
iney do hich is firm at 63d. per lb., in large drums and overcasks. ringdon Avenue, E.C. 4, have published a clet describing anc 
H.M. : Pyridine 4 is quiet, gin the "price won illustrating their ‘* Pilot,’’ ‘* OC,” and ‘‘ E ”’ types of boiler for hot 
\ View 2 water supply and for heating. All these boilers are constructed of 
cast iron, stand complete in themselves, and occupy little space. 
ich in. Tar Products in the Provinces. idl 
1 wider Nov. 1. oe 
wey adage ge ~ seen ee fairly peo —— EARLY GAS IN NEW ORLEANS. 
onal or tch is still in good demand for both prompt and forward delivery. 
stressed The creosote aaa do not appear Ang be slentiful, in sepenenines The introduction of gas into New Orleans is described in an inte- 
to bear of which the price remains steady. resting illustrated article by Mr. H, M. Blain, which has appearéd in 
hole of There has been an improvement in the price of crude carbolic dur- | the * Gas Age-Record.’’ From this it seems that the exact rank in 
ing the past week in sympathy with the rise in crystals carbolic. point of time of the first gas plant in New Orleans is a disputed one. 
ly dele. The average values of gas-works products during the week were: | Gas historians, however, name that city as certainly not more than 
bap Gas-works tar, 112s. 6d. to 117s, 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 182s. 6d. to | fourth in the country in introducing gas. Following the example 
: arate 185s. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 175s. to 1778s. 6d. ; Liver- of London, which first manufactured gas commercially in 1812, Balti- 
pee pool, 1778. 6d. to 180s. 6d.; Clyde, 181s. to Bae. Benzole, go p.ct., | more introduced it in 1816. By 1830 New York and Boston had 
, North, 1s. 11d. to 28.; crude, 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. | their streets lighted with gas. On Feb. 7, 1829, the Louisiana Legis- 
y ond naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct..naked, North, 1s. 11d, to 2s. | jature passed an Act incorporating the New Orleans Gas Light Com- 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. “Sse j Coal-tar crude pany. For some reason, however, the Company failed to act; and 
naphtha, in bulk, gd. to gjd. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 9d. | i, 1833 the franchise was declared forfeited, and the exclusive privi- 
tos. 10d. Heavy naphtha, wat, ss. 1d. to 1s. 2d. Creosote, in lege of vending gas in New Orleans was given to James H. Cald- 
bulk, North, liquid, 84d. - ge a vag 72d. to bevy — 784. | well. Two more years elapsed, and in 1835 the Legislature trans- 
to 7éd. Heavy oils, in bulk, ae aon = — is = ferred his rights to the New Orleans Gas Light and Banking Com- 
fo p.ct., 18. 5d. to 1s. 6d. prompt. Napthalene, £11 to £14; salts, pany.’? Mr. Caldwell doubtless wanted banking privileges to help 
pits is ye. t0 1008., bags ae hora ge 4 — a Per | finance his gas and other projects; and in those days, in order to 
with no umn 40 Pk, Prey ae ee. a encourage the development of industries, the State granted charters 
durham, ee for banking only if accompanied by an agreement to do something 
a num- further. In 1835-36 Mr. Caldwell built the first gas plant, and there 
trial de- Discussion on Price of Gas at Barrow.—There was a deadlock | it still stands—the same old iron gates guarding the entrance, and 
at a meeting of the Barrow Town Council last week, when the Gas | the same thick brick walls 12 or 15 ft. high surrounding the old 
rr early Committee’s recommendation that the price of gas be increased by | square. These are accounted for by the fact that it was operated by 
lity coal 6d. came up for the second time. An amendment was proposed that | slaves. In 1860 it is said the Company-carried on their books $53,000 
There is, there be no increase;. and fourteen voted for and fourteen against. | of ‘‘ live assets ’’ in slaves. In 1845 the Company’s banking privi- 
The Deputy-Mayor would not give a casting vote, and eventually the | leges were withdrawn; and there was a proviso made that the price 
minute was taken back. _ of gas. should never be raised above $6 per 1000 c.ft. 
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ies WILLEY & Co.,!** 
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tic ration Chief Offices and Works: St. THOMAS, EXETER. 
page London Offices and Works: 
e strictef 89-95, HERTFORD RUAD, KINGSLAND, N. 1. 
none will Manchester Meter Works : 
SAVILLE STREET, OXFORD ROAD. 
Leicester Meter Works: ROWSLEY STREET. 
in Agents for Scotiand:D. M. NELSON & Go. 
scape 20, West Campbell Street, Glasgow. 














GAS JOURNAL. 


Why not make Gas-Works Beautiful ? 


Mr. C. C, Curtis, Vice-President and Manager of the Fall River 
Gas Light Company, writing in the ‘‘ American Gas Association 
Monthly,’’ argues that the effect on the employee and the public of 
doing all possible to beautify gas-works is well worth the effort and 
expense entailed. ‘Theoretically, he says, it is possible that men may 
do just as efficient work in a dirty plant amid ugly surroundings ; but 
he is thoroughly convinced that they do not. Certainly they must 
haye proper light, tools, and other equipment. Why not go even fur- 
ther than improving conditions on the inside of the retort house, the 
generator house, the machine shop, &c., and make the whole plant at- 
tractive, and even beautiful, in the eyes of employees and public alike, 
so that it may become one of the real show places of the city? It is 
his Company’s aim to have the gas-works property look as much like a 
park or beautiful estate as is consistent with thrifty and economical 
management. The advantages secured by the beautifying work done, 
Mr. Curtis sets down as follows: (1) It improves the morale and 
esprit de corps of every employee of the Company, and serves as one 
more reason for them to feel that their Company is the best in the 
world. (2) Improvement of property by: thus beautifying it appeals 
to the public at large. They naturally take pride in pointing out 
the beautiful things about the city; and the Company have yet to 
see a citizen who prefers ugly surroundings to beautiful ones. (3) 
The Company believe that such beautiful surroundings as they are 
trying to furnish react upon employee and public alike, so that better 
work is done, better public relations exist, fewer accidents happen, 
fire hazards are reduced, &c. In the last analysis, aside from the 
satisfaction which all get out of it, the Company believe that it pays. 


= = 
_ 





Issue of Stock at Bedford.—The tenders for £20,000 6 p.ct. pre- 
ference stock of the Bedford District Gas Company ranged from 
4110} per 4100 down to the minimum price of par. 

Good Results from an Exhibition——The Civic Week Exhibition 
of Liverpool and District Commerce and Industry was a good thing 
for the Liverpool Gas Company. Since the opening of the exhibi- 
tion; and up till Oct. 26, the Company have received over 2000 orders 
for gas cookers, fires, &c. 

Birkenhead Gas for Heswall,—The Birkenhead Corporation have 
received the Ministry of Health’s sanction to the borrowing of 
£27,500 for the laying of high-pressure gas mains to Heswall. Of 
the interest on the loan raised to meet the expenditure, 50 p.ct. will 
be met by a grant from the Unemployment Grants Committee. 

Gas Gooking at the Imperial Fruit Show.—At the Imperial Fruit 
Show which is now being held at the Holland Park Hall, W. 14, the 
Gas Light and Coke Company have a stand on which they are giving 
cookery demonstrations. They show how easy and economical it is 
to cook fruit dishes by means of gas. ‘* British gas and Imperial 
fruits ’’ should be the moito for housewives. 

Dividends of Meters Limited.—The Directors of Meters Limited 
report that during part of the last six months the meter trade con- 
tinued to be unprofitable, owing to the unsatisfactory selling prices, 
but that recently somewhat improved conditions have obtained. They 
have decided to pay the following dividends for the half-year ended 
Sept. 30:. On the preference shares, 53 p.ct. per annum; and on the 
ordinary shares, 4 p.ct. 

Coke Distribution Allegation.—Addressing a municipal election 
meeting last week, Alderman J. W. Longley (Chairman of the Brad- 
ford Corporation Electricity Committeey referred to a Socialist pro- 
posal for municipal coa] retailing which had narrowly escaped being 
carried by the City Council. He stated that people were sending 
children to the gas-works to get coke, not for their own homes, but 
to retail it. He alleged that he knew of a case of three children, all 
under twelve years of age, getting coke from the gas-works, and 
taking it to the corner of a street, where a hawker was waiting 
They then returned to the gas-works to join the queue for more coke. 

Indignation about Lighting Restrictions.—There is widespread in- 
dignation among shopkeepers of all classes, especially in some of the 
smaller towns, in West Yorkshire, against what is considered to be 
the harshness of the application of the lighting restrictions. Several 
local authorities, they affirm, in towns where the restrictions are 
strongly enforced, make special displays in the way of electrical de- 
monstrations in connection with the Electrical Development and the 
Electrical Lamp Manufacturers’ Associations’ ‘‘ Better Home Light- 
ing’? campaign. This inconsistency is causing irritation. Several 
local chambers of trade have written to their Members of Parlia- 
ment and to the Ministry of Mines, asking whether the local inter- 
pretation of the regulations is correct or excessive; and the West 
Yorkshire Federated Chambers of Trade, with headquarters at Brad- 
ford, have also taken up the inquiry on behalf of aggrieved towns. 

Customers Urged to Economize at Reading.—In a letter to the 
‘** Berkshire Chronicle ’’ for Oct. 29, Mr. D. H. Helps, the Engineer 
and Manager of the Reading Gas Company, states that up to the 
present a normal supply of gas has been maintained in Reading and 
the surrounding districts. ‘* Some weeks ago,’’ he says, ‘* my Direc- 
tors issued an appeal to consumers urging them to reduce their con- 
sumption of gas to the lowest possible extent. While it may be that 
in some cases people have responded to this appeal, it is evident, 
from the fact that the consumption of gas is very much greater than 
in the corresponding period last year, that the individual has thought 
that the economy he could effect would not help the position. If, 
however, each consumer does his or her best, the cumulative effect 
would probably enable the Gas Company to maintain a supply of 
gas throughout the winter. The Gas Company have explained the 
position. It now rests with the consumers to reduce their gas con- 
sumption, and so render it unnecessary to cut off the supply during 
certain periods, which would undoubtedly cause much more incon- 
venience than a voluntary effort.to economize,’’ 
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Issue of Debenture Stock at Haslemere.—The Directors of the 
Haslemere and District Gas Company have instructed Messrs, A & 
W. Richards to offer for sale by tender £9440 53 p.ct. px rpetual 
debenture stock; the minimum price of issue being £95 per L109 
Tenders should reach Messrs. Richards, at 37, Walbrook, E.Cl4 by 
eleven o’clock on Thursday, Nov. 11. a 


Commercial and Wandsworth Standard Prices.—Referrins {o ap. 
plications to the Board of Trade for Amending Orders under the Gas 
Regulation Act, by the Commercial Gas Company and the Wands. 
worth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company, the Public 
Control Committee of the London County Council report that thy 
Board made Orders allowing new standard prices of 15°6d. and 13-64 
per therm, as applied for, in the case of the Wandsworth Cx mpany, 
and a new standard price of 12d. per therm, instead of 12°6d. applied 
for, in the case of the Commercial Company. Both the new standard 
prices will operate until June 30, 1927; thus meeting the Council's 
suggestion as regards the Wandsworth Company’s application {oj 
limitation of the Order to a definite period. 


Dewsbury’s Gas Supply.—At a recent meeting of the Dewsbury 
Town Council, Alderman J.. McCann said that so far the Corporation 
had been able to maintain a full gas supply. Coke was being sold 
at 11d. per $ cwt. to householders, and 5os. per ton for industrial 
purposes. Coke was not being dealt with as a commercial proposi- 
tion; but he believed that it would be found at the year end that the 
Gas Department would be able to show a balance of some moment 
for the relief of the rates. Asked the price of an additional supply 
of 1000 tons of coal obtained from a local colliery, Alderman McCann 
said the contract price for this colliery was 17s. 6d, per ton, and the 
price for an additional supply was 4os. per ton. This was regarded 
as a remarkably good offer, as the general price for such coal to-day 
was 60s. per ton. / 


Fire at Welsbach Light Company’s Premises.—The Leeds branch 
warehouse, at 46, Park Lane, of the Welsbach Light Company, Ltd., 
was practically gutted by fire on the night of Oct. 29. ‘The fire 
brigade were on the scene within three minutes of the call, about 
7 p.m., but even then the ground floor was well ablaze. ‘Three fire 
machines were quickly in use, and the fight was waged for several 
hours by the aid of two searchlights. A thousand gallons per minute 
were poured into the building for several hours, but the fire had got 
such a hold that it was impossible to save most of the building. The 
latter comprised a semi-basement and four storeys, and the fire 
apparently started on the ground floor. Within two minutes the 
second floor collapsed, and very soon flames were shooting out through 
the roof to a height of 20 or 30 ft., and lighting up the central area 
of the city. The work of the brigade was handicapped by much 
smoke. ‘he building held considerable stores of gas mantles and fit- 
tings, radiators, &c. 





The supply of gas to the street lamps in Glasgow has been re- 
duced by nearly 50 p.ct. 


At Oswaldtwistle during September there was an increased gas 
consumption of 30°97 p.ct. on the corresponding period a year ago, 


The Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas: Board have advanced 
the price of coke at the works to 50s. per ton until further notice. 
Before the strike the price was 25s. 


It was reported at a meeting of the Plymouth Corporation Gas 
Committee that September’s output showed an increase of 2°66 p.ct. 
as compared with the corresponding month of 1925. 


It is reported that since the beginning of the coal strike the Leeds 
Corporation Gas Department have installed approximately 22,000 
extra gas appliances in the city, and that a further 6000 are on order. 


At a meeting of the Fylde District Council, on Oct. 27, a letter 
was read from the Parochial Council opposing an application by 
the Poulton Council for an increase in gas charges throughout their 
area of supply. 

A fire broke out in the boiler shop at the East Greenwich Works 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company last. week. The Company > 
own fire brigade attacked the flames, and fire-engines were sui 
moned from East Gféenwich, Charlton, and Woolwich. The fire was 
extinguished before :much damage was done. 


Presenting the report of the Lighting Committee to the Swadlin- 
cote Urban Council last week, Mr. L. Gregson said that, in spite i. 
the development of electricity, the gas undertaking held its own ae 
They had, however, loans outstanding amounting to £40,0 0, W re 
meant an annual charge on the undertaking of £4000. He su 
mitted that the rates should bear some part of this burden. 3 ¥ 
matter of fact, £500 had been allotted this half-year, and £50 
next half-year; but he did not think this was a right Sr as 
Early in the year, he said, they had an inquiry whether yen ra 
prepared to take gas in bulk from Burton-on-Trent. rhe —" 
cost of their own gas was 2S. 44d. per 1000 c.ft. in the holder. ‘othe 
offered to supply them at 2s. rod. or 2s. 11d. per 1000 c.ft. 1 
holder. Hence their offer was not accepted. y ” 

The employees of the Blackburn Corporation Gas ~—— 7 
reached the final for the fine trophy presented by eg of 
Hamer, J.P. (Chairman of the Committee), last week on peg 
ling green near to the works ‘at Greenbank. | The ¥ perp pect 
1 (with cup) J. Stones; 2 (runner-up) J. W. Walsh; 3 _—s cn * 
finalists) A. Shaw and J. Farrell. In the evening there | " 
social gathering in the Institute, under the chairmanship © 1. B. 
cillor Hamer, and he presented the trophy to the winner. ‘easure 
Clynes, M.P., was among the guests, and he expressec 4 po 
that the relationships between the Corporation and eS ae a 
so well established on such friendly lines. He also sigue by th 
proval of the welfare arrangements and the provisions Mm ¢ 
department for sports and pastimes for the benefit of the 


employees 
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ENCOURAGED by the more hopeful Labour 
situation, optimistic views again prevailed on 
the Stock Exchange last week, and business 


became almost trisk. The week was an 


eventful one by reason of the stabilization of | 


the Belgian franc and the success.of the loan 
issue. The result was a foregone conclusion 
owing to the extremely generous terms offered. 
Rumour has it that the low price was due to 
American pressure. Considerable ‘aigterest 
was displayed in the 5 p.ct. and 4 p.ct. Rentes 











STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


in anticipation of the French currency being 


also stabilized. 


Gilt-edged stocks remained firm; 


and in 


spite of the low traffic returns, the price of 


Home Rails improved 


sharply. Two more 


Corporations, Rotherham and Wakefield, fol- 


lowing: the example of Sunderland, reduced the 
price of their 5 p.ct. stock issues to 99 p.ct. 


Rotherham was 


over-subscribed, 


and the 


Wakefield loan will appear on Tuesday. 
Aw itém of interest to holders of ‘Pottsméuth 
Gas stock is the announcement of an issue of 
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236,782 | ,, | a — | 5/0/0 Do. 5p.c.max.| 78-81 | 2°, 794—80 
9,289,909 1; = pe — |PrimitivaOrd. . . . . | 12/-—18/ be | 12/3—12/9 
2,200! 100; June 1 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb.. . | 84—86 +1 | os 
600,000 | Stk, | July 22 | 4 4 Do, 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 1911| 69-71 | .., 
80,305 | ,, | June 24 4 4 Do. B. Aires 4p.c, Rd.Db.| 69—71 oe | me 
256,847 | ,, | ” | 4 4 Do. R’r P’te4p.c.Rd.Db.| 69—71 j oe oe 
150,000 | 10| Sept. 30 | 6 6 (San Paulo6p.c. Pref. . .| 7}—8 | it | * 
125,000 | | July 1] 5 5 Do. O5p.c. Red. Deb. | 46—49 is ; 
70.600 | Stk, | Bept.16 | 6 | 5? |Sheffield Soe are o1—-W90 — si 
Ses) os |e) 2 oe eit |e | 1. 
90,000 10 | June 11 4 | — (South African ...., 5—7 ie a 
eee Stk, | Aug. . a 5 — Met, Ord. > > . Ne i | oo 914—923 
190,445 |, uly 8 8 0. 8p.c.Deb.. . | ee oe 
784,000 | 5, | Sept.16 | 6% | 6 o.  6$p.c.Red.Db, | 100-102 |: 
91,500' 4, | Aug. 12 | gh | -8 [South BhieldsCon,. . .|114—-116a | °° 
41,187,795 | | Aug. 12 | 64 | 64 |South Suburban Ord.5p.c,| 96—99 rie nt 
$68,837) 5, | June2 | 5 | 5 | Do. 5p.c. Deb. | 92—95 pee 94—95 
647,740 |, Oct. 14 | 5 | 65  |South’mptonOrd.5p.c.max.| 75—78 os T1—TTh 
121275 | ,, | Juned | 4 | 4 0. 4p.c.Deb.| 68—78 ee a 
000; + | Aug. 26 | 7 | @ |Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref.. | 100—102 . Sa 
200,000, | June 24 | 64 | 64 | Do. 6hp.c. Red. Deb. | 100—102 sa 101—1013 
120,000; ,, | July 22 | 7 7% |Tottenham District A5p.c. | 105—110 “ si: 
882,275 | oo | ” | 6 6 | Do. BS p.c. 88—91 | oe 90—91 
150,000 a ee sf Do. 5}p.c. Pref.| 99-101 | ., = 
81,255 | |, June 10 | 4 4 | 0. 4p.c. Deb. | 73—76 ero 
51) 4, | Aug. 26 | 5 5 Tynemouth Con. and New| 67-684 | °. 
1 | \Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
97,294; ., | Aug, 26 | 6% 6g Wycombe 5p.c. . . .| 85—90 — . 
ye " 5 5 Do. 5p.c.pref. .| 80-85 | °. ‘ 
1,800 | ae 6f Do. 5p.c.Maidenh’d| 890 | .. i; 
| Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
80 } and Epsom— | < 
000 &. July 8 8} 84 | WandsworthASp.oc. ./|122-127 ., ee 
me} eee <8 ie. Do. B8ip.c. .| 102-107 | .. i 
man) | » _-| 8/1970] 5/19/0 Do, Cand New| 88-98 | .. Ks 
me ee had 6g | Wimbledon5p.c,. . 98—108 | .. 103 
ota | ” * | 4% q Epsom ip.c. . . . . | 104—109 | ee a 
M6) | unease | 8 S:..| So0Re ....e vo | See a me 
Quotations at :~a.—Bristol, b.—Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham. d,—N. 


t Paid tree of income-tax, 





eweastle, ¢.—Sheffield, *Hx. diy, 
t Plus 8} p.ot. p.a. special dividend. § For year, 











4170,000 5 p.ct. Debenture Stock. The ad- 
vertisement states that the’Company have sold 
the stock to Messrs. Cohen, Laming, Hoare, 
at 95 p.ct., less 4 p.ct. commission, and that 
the statement is made for general information 
only. It will be seen from the Table that the 
transactions in Gas Stocks moved within the 
narrowest of limits. -Prices are still low, how- 
ever, and the stocks are attractive both from 
a speculative and an investing point of view. 

The following transactiogs were recorded 
during the week: 

On Monday, Alliance and Dublin 8474, 844, 
844%, Gas Light and Coke 844, 843, 844, 844, 
84%, 85, 34 p.ct. 60, 3 p.ct. debenture 58%, 
Hong Kong and China 19}, Imperial Cont- 
nental 1304, 1304, 131, Primitiva 12s. 44d., 
12s. Od., 12s, Ojd., 128. 7}d., 128, gd., South 
Metropolitan 914, glx, gi4, 914, 924, South 
Suburban 5 jp.ct. debenture 94, 95, Swansea 
6} p.ct. debenture 101. Supplementary prices, 
Southend 5 p.ct. new ordinary ““B’’ 81. 

On Tuesday, Commercial 4 p.ct. 784, Euro- 
pean 63%, Gas Light'and Coke 844, 85, 3 p.ct. 
debenture, 584, 594, Hong Kong and China 
19z, Imperial Continental 129, 132, Ports- 
mouth Consolidated 103}, 104, 5 p-ct. maxi- 
mum 79%, 80, Primitiva 12s. 3d., 12s. 33d., 
12s. 73d., 12s. gd., Swansea 64 p.ct..deben- 
ture 101}. Supplementary prices, Southend 
5 p-ct. new ordinary ** B ’’ 814. 

On Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin 84}, 
Bristol 5 p.ct. maximum 854, Commercial 4 
p.ct. 7383, 3 p.ct. debenture 564, Continental 
Union 2734, European ©;%, 63, 7, Gas Light 
and Coke .844, 843, 85, 4 p.ct. preference 
75a, Imperial Continental 132, 1323, 133, 
Primitiva 12s. 4}d., 12s. 7jd., 12s. gd., South- 
ampton 5 p.ct. 77, Wandsworth, Wimbledon 
stock, 103. Supplementary prices, Folkestone 
79, Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. debenture (in- 
terest from Sept. 1, 1926) 100}, Montevideo 
© p.ct. debenture g8}4. 

On Thursday, Alliance and Dublin 84, 
British 103, Commercial 3} p-ct. 744, 3 p.ct. 
debenture 554, Croydon maximum dividend 
80, 80}, Gas Light and Coke 84}, 843, 85, 
3 p-ct. debenture 59}, Imperial Continental 
134, Primitiva, 12s. 4}d., 12s. 6d., 12s. 74., 
South Metropolitan 914, 91, 923, Southamp- 
ton 5 p.ct. 773, Tottenham ** B’’ gi. 

On Friday, Bristol 5 p.ct. 854, British 104, 
1043, 7 p.ct. preference 117, Commercial 4 
p.ct. 78, European 64, 7.4, 7}, Gas Light and 
Coke 843, 844, 843, 843, 34 p-ct.. maximum 
594, Imperial Continental 134, 3% p.ct. deben- 
ture 68, Primitiva 12s. 4}d., 12s. Od., 12s. 8id., 
12s. gd., Tottenham ‘*B’’ go, gt. Supple- 
mentary prices, Bath 8}, 9, Gas Light and 
Coke 5 p.ct. debenture (interest from July 8, 
1926) 101, Portsmouth 5 p.ct. debenture 964, 
96}. 

In Lombard 


Street the short loan market 
Was again easy. 


rhe clearing banks charged 
4 p.ct. for renewing loans, but other lenders 
lowered their rates to 32 p.ct. New money 
was available at 33 p.ct. Discount rates har- 
dened on the result of the Treasury Bili allot- 
nent becoming known. ‘The average for these 
Bills was again higher at £4 17s. 1°06d. p.ct. 

a rise of 1*94d. p.ct. compared with the 
average for the previous week. 

The feature of the Foreign Exchange Mar- 


ket was the new Belgian currency. The new 
unit—the Belga—equals five paper francs, 


and 35 Belgas equal £1 gold. At the close*of 
the weck the rate was steady at 34.854. French 


franes improved, and closed at 1532. Italian 
lire lost value, closing at 1113 and Ste rling on 
New York remained at 4.84%. 

Silver rallied as a result of Indian buying, 
and the price rose to 2413d. per oz. Gold re- 
mained at 84s. 114d. per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it wa 
raised from 4 p.ct. on Dec. 3. Bankers’ de- 
posit rates are 3 p.ct. The deposit rates of 


the discount houses are 3 p.ct. at call and 3} 
p.ct. at notice. 





Demy 4to, Limp Cloth, Price 10s, 6d. 


THE FLOW OF GASES and 
PROPORTIONING GAS MAINS, 


F, SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E, 


’ 


WALTER KING, Lrp., “Gas Journar.’ OFrrices, 
No, 11, Bolt Court, FLeer Srxeet, E.C. 4, 
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INESON’S : GAS-WORKS LABORATORY HANDBOOK 


By W. |. INESON, Chief Chemist, Bradford Corp. Gas Dept.; Lecturer in Gas Engineering and Gas Supply, Tech. Coll., Bradford. 
“‘ We thoroughly recommend this book to those engaged in routine testing in Gas-Works laboratories, for the information it contains 


is both reliable and up to a 
11th Edition. 


ate.””"—Gas JOURNAL. 
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SUTTON’S VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7, Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 


aciattenemenainiog 





inl 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and addvess of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT 


should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Limes and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GASKING, 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘“ JOURNAL.” 











ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER, 
singin Advance Rate:  85/- .. 18) oe 10 
& Ireland) Credit Rate: 40]- ee 21/- ee 11/6 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A } 35)- oe i 
ADVERTISEMENTS Payable in Advance "F a 
Other Countries in the Postal Union, 
Payable in Advance ” } 40/- es 22/6 i 12/6 





FLEET LONDON.” 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JouRNALS 
Office Orders or Bankers’, Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, Freer Streszt, 


* sent abroad, Pest 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


Patmerston House, 
84, Oty Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2, 
XIDE OF IRON 
AS SUPPLIED BY THIS COMPANY FOR 
OVER 50 YEARS ON SALE OR LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


Telegrams: “ PuriricaTion Stocg, Lonpon.” 
Telephone: Lonpon Watt, 9144, 


““STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr, Best for Gas-Works. 


ANDREW SrePHeNnson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, B.C. ‘ Voloanism, London.” 


ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. K1na’s 
arent Acrnor Lrp., Director B. T. Kine, 0.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., 1464, QUEEN 
Viororia Sr., B.C, 4, and 6, Quatiry Or, (next Pat. Off.), 
Lonxpon, W.O. 40 years’ refs, 'Phone Cent. 682. 


LS ALLAN & CO., LIMITED, 


RAINFORD WORKS, RAINFORD, LANCS. 
BUYERS OF 
CRUDE TAR. Any quantity. 
Co-operative Distillation Schemes. 
Sliding Scale Contracts. Fixed Price Contracts. 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
Sonz AGENTS FoR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES axp 
tHe COLONIES (except Oanapa), 
6, Dueansecars, 
MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams 


‘* Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tel, Nos. ; 8268-9 City. 


Patacs CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 
Telegrams: 
“Darwinian, Par, London.” 
Tel. No. : 6378 Victoria. 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Tel 8— 
‘*Brappoor, OLpHaM,” and'‘Merriqve, Lams, Loxpon.” 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London,” Phone 243 Holborn, 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcoastle-on-Tyne. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


QPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, Works—SILveRTOWR, 
Telegrams—'* HypRocHtorni0, Fzx, Lonpon,” 
Telephone—Royat 1166, 











HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS 00., LTD., 


99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“ Brrpurmat, LEICESTER.” Le1cesTEeR 5096, 





Solicit enquiries for:— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “ UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 











Lonpon OFFI0E : 
84/85, NonFoLtk Srreet, Strand, W.C, 2. 
Telegrams : Telephone: 


‘*Brirvnimat Estranp Lonpon.” Ozntrat 4545 & 4546, 





WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery, Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed, 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 





J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitoh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Oresylic Acid, Oarbolic Acid, &c, 





BA & 


“ KLEENOFF,” 


OXIDE OF. IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


CHURCH, LTD., 
88, St. Many at Hitx, Lonpon, E.0,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Many at Hitz, Lonnon, E£.0,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See ** Gas Salesman ”’ (October 27), p. 226.) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, £.0, 9, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 





Telephone: Hop 647, 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
tor 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasmeTER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MancHEsTER. 


Telephone: RusHorme 976, Telegrams: ‘‘ GasmeTER,” 


and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Gasrovus Lams.” 





| Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. 
| percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
ERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘ —, 
ig 











| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 


yo rcuinson BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BaRNsLeY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot), 


| “FALOON” INVERTED LAMPS, 


SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 


SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 


CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns. 








QuLPeAars OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD ard TIMBER 


WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency ‘or Re- 


pairs. 


Joszrx Taytor (SaTvRaTors), Lrp., Chemica! Plant 


Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, BoLTon. 


ne 848. 


Telegrams—'' Sarvnators, Botton.” Telep! 
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